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Look Outward 


| A WORLD shrunk to the size of an old lemon under the impact of jet 


propulsion and kindred marvels the Southwest can’t afford to turn in 
upon itself and ruminate upon its past—however remarkable that past 
may have been. We must look outward to comprehend our present and 
plan our future. 

Russia is the word in men’s minds today when they think of America’s 
future in the world. Russia is the word that is spoken sometimes in awed 
admiration, sometimes with bitter apprehension. Russia is the word that 
means the difference between war and peace, one will say; Russia is the 
word that means survival or annihilation of the entire human race, another 
will state. It is obvious that an understanding of all the word Russia does 
and can mean is crucial today. 

Two articles in this number of the SourHwest REvIEW contribute 
to an understanding of Russia. Can the creative spirit flourish under the 
Soviet system? Read “The Spiritual Triumph of Russian Literature” 
and see if you agree with Frederick D. Smith’s opinion. And for insight 
into the activities of Russia in the Far East see Fred D. Gealy’s “Korea: 
Between Two Worlds.” 

Just as Russia inevitably looms up whenever we look beyond the 
oceans, so does labor occupy our thoughts at home. Some believe organ- 
ized labor is endeavoring to raise the general standard of living in this 
country and establish permanent prosperity ; others think the unions are 
out to get control of America at whatever cost so they can run things for 
the benefit of “racketeers and communists.” 

The Southwest has traditionally lagged far behind other more highly 
industrialized parts of the country in the extent of organization among 
workers of the region. But union leaders are planning to change that now. 
Campaigns are afoot; unionization is under way on a large scale. Will 
the theory of the oper shop make its last stand in Texas? Read David 
Botter’s “Labor Looks at Texas.” 
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Union leaders say the Southwest is going 
to see more labor organization in the next 
two years than any other part of the country. 


Labor Looks at Texas 


By David Botter 


IGHT MONTHS AGO a little man 

with a big cigar sat in his office just off 

the main stem of New York’s theater 
district. He swung back in his swivel chair, 
put a foot on his maple desk: “We lost the 
last big show in Texas. It’s one of the things 
we’re least proud of. But we’re going to come 
again. This time we won’t lose. The workers 
are for us this time. The men who took us 
into their plants have found we were reason- 
able people.” 

His blue trousers and his caramel coat, his 
open-necked shirt didn’t add dignity befitting 
the big cigar. The little man had just heard 
most of his family had been wiped out in Po- 
land. He was sad. But he was thinking ahead 
to the new campaigns. His deep voice made 
him more convincing as he beat on the table: 
“We'll come again.” 

His name is David Dubinsky. He’s pres- 
ident of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. The big show was the Dallas 
strike of 1935, which the ILGWU has been 
trying to explain away ever since. 

Two weeks later, a brilliant young redhead 
leaned over his broad executive-model table 
in a swank Detroit office. “The Southwest,” 
he ejaculated with his cigarette, “is going to 
see more labor organization in the next two 
years than any other part of the country. Our 
men are studying everything down there 
now.” 

He had a program for reconversion. He 
wanted to turn aviation plants to the manu- 
facture of lightweight railroad equipment and 


prefabricated houses. Housing, he said, was 
going to be the nation’s First Problem. Un- 
employment was going to be next. “A war 
plant,” the redhead pointed out, “is not ex- 
pendable. The workers cannot be cut loose in 
midstream. We’re keeping our eyes on what 
you Texans do with those plants that got 
started in wartime.” But he was troubled by 
some wild rumors. Some people didn’t under- 
stand his point of view. He was convinced of 
management’s right to administer its business 
affairs. Labor was supposed to keep tab and 
be sure it didn’t get shortchanged. 

“We recognize,” said Walter Reuther that 
hot afternoon, “that management has certain 
rights which must be respected and which 
must be maintained if the enterprise economy 
we favor is to be maintained.” 

The United Automobile Workers’ General 
Motors Division chairman had a program. 
He would like to see it tried in Texas. He was 
sorry the smears had been used so widely 
against his union in Texas. His boss, R. J. 
Thomas, had been selected to test the Texas 
Manford Act, and it had been held a violation 
of freedom of speech. “Texas must come into 
the union—the United States. It can’t sit out- 
side and say it doesn’t want to play as far as 
organized labor is concerned,” he grinned. 

And down in Indianapolis an old boy with 
white hair and an Irish face announced a new 
organizational campaign was starting at once 
through the Memphis division. It was directed 
at Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas. ; 

“Your boys down there passed some laws 
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to make our job harder, but we’ll abide by the 
laws and win our battles anyhow,” he an- 
nounced. “By the way, I see Pegler says those 
damned communists are acting up in New 
York City again. But they can’t blight the 
whole labor movement.” He swung to many 
an issue. He always got back to the spread 
southwestward. His name is Daniel J. Tobin, 
constant force in the American Federation of 
Labor, archenemy therein of recently re- 
admitted John L. Lewis. 

At the President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference in Washington the fourth man spoke : 
“We have had some trouble in Texas. We are 
sorry for that. We like to go in and co-operate 
with the management and see how we can 
help make a bigger profit from good produc- 
tion. It’s too bad we have been misunderstood 
so many times. But we have more work to do 
in Texas. We have got to raise wages and get 
more members. We don’t expect much more 
trouble.” 

He had to rush over to the War Labor 
Board office to see how a case against a Texas 
manufacturer was going. His name is Emil 
Rieve, president of CIO’s United Textile 
Workers of America. 


© pee ree: LABOR has its eyes on Texas 
and the Southwest. Its high chiefs sense 
a new field for conquest, a last frontier for 
education into the ways of unionism. Its best 
card-writers are taking one-way passage from 
St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis to 
Houston, Fort Worth, Dallas, San Antonio 
and the Rio Grande Valley, as well as to hun- 
dreds of smaller towns. They see in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas a chance 
for new membership, more income for their 
treasuries, more power in a political area 
where their weaknesses have often been most 
apparent. 

They invade this political economy in the 
face of the Manford Act, in the face of the 
Fight for Free Enterprise and its subsidiary 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Inc. 
(non-union branch), in the face of the Chris- 
tian Americans and all the other pressure 
groups which have been formed to fight union- 
ization on a mass scale. They come into the 
bailiwick of the Texas Regulars with the 
avowed purpose of converting what labor calls 
one of the most reactionary states in the na- 
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tion to the ways of Walter Reuther, Philip 
Murray, Dan Tobin and John L. Lewis. 

They come in the face of a metropolitan 
press which tries in most cases to tell a bal- 
anced story of labor’s activities, but which re- 
serves its editorial pages for fighting the ex- 
cesses of the extreme leftists of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (labor branch) 
and the racketeering elements of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. They come because 
Texas is booming with industry, because the 
plainslands garnered a tremendous bank of 
war plants, because there is manpower here 
which has yet to learn the ways of organiza- 
tion. 

What they will do when they get here is 
still a matter for conjecture. There have been 
some rather unhappy organizational cam- 
paigns in the past. Just as the ILGWU blushes 
at the abortive 1935 strike, so the Textile 
Workers ponder ways to beat a management 
that gets a WLB directive and just plain re- 
fuses to follow through on it. This is a dif- 
ferent brand of management. 

That’s a fact the unions have to learn some- 
how. 


Been! Texas counts its organized labor 
population between 360,000 and 400,000. 
That’s out of a total labor force of approxi- 
mately 1,400,000. With a million potential 
members, small wonder the labor bosses are 
looking this way. And this tabulation doesn’t 
take into consideration the agricultural work- 
ers of the state, certain of its semiprofes- 
sional groups. This is the basic industrial pop- 
ulation. The Texas State Federation of Labor 
continues as the most powerful unit of or- 
ganization. It’s pushing 225,000 membership. 
Here are found the old-line craft union mem- 
bers, the carpenters, the painters, the barbers, 
the printers, the cooks and waiters, the ma- 
chinists, and all the thousand and one juris- 
dictional groups that make up the hodgepodge 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
CIO, most talked-of, most damned in the 
public mind, counts but 60,000 members in 
Texas, the majority concentrated in the Gulf 
Coast industrial areas. Their state-wide unit 
is the Texas State Industrial Union Council. 
Oilworkers, automobile workers, steelwork- 
ers, packing-house workers, textile workers 
predominate in CIO’s Texas membership. 
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The Railroad Brotherhoods—operating 
workers for the lines—count 18,000 members. 
The Big Four, Conductors, Engineers, Train- 
men, Firemen and Enginemen, are independ- 
ent of all other labor organizational affiliation. 
For them there are no AFL or CIO ties. 

Those groups account for right at 300,000 
labor union members. To this force must be 
added between 60,000 and 100,000 members 
of independent unions, some of them operat- 
ing within a single plant, some within the 
boundaries of a single scattered company. 
Perhaps the most powerful among independ- 
ents is the Southwestern Telephone Workers 
Union, numbering about 12,000 members who 
work for the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. 

The exact strength of independent organ- 
izations is pure conjecture. Some are regis- 
tered with and licensed by the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. Some just function without a 
charter under an agreement with their com- 
pany. Some of them have less than a hundred 
members. Others, like the Baytown employees 
of Humble Oil Company, run past the thou- 
sand mark. 

There are concentrations of labor strength, 
just as there are concentrations of New Deal- 
ers (like the Central Texas district of Con- 
gressman Lyndon Johnson) and of conserva- 
tives (like Dallas and Fort Worth). Pecu- 
liarly enough, organized labor is not particu- 
larly numerous in the Johnson district. It 
has never been able to whip the open shop 
association in Dallas, is just flexing its mus- 
cles in Fort Worth. The Texas Gulf Coast 
has its full share. Houston is thick with CIO 
steelworkers and oilworkers, AFL crafts- 
men of every hue, railroad brotherhoods- 
men (“Where Seventeen Railroads Meet the 
Sea’’) ; has its own little detachments of long- 
shoremen and maritime workers. Galveston 
has a likely supply. Beaumont and Port Ar- 
thur and Orange run high on organized labor 
content, the latter through its shipyards in 
wartime. Jefferson County is dominated by 
labor. It is significant that Representatives 
Thomas of Houston and Combs of Beaumont 
were the only two members of the Texas 
Congressional delegation to oppose the Case 
antistrike bill early this year. 

Wherever there is a railroad center, there 
is organized labor in abundance. The brother- 
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hoods are well-organized, believe in helping 
their fellow-unioneers along. This rule, how- 
ever, does not find constant application. San 
Antonio, for instance, has never been a strong 
union town. Strong minority group problems 
in it and many kindred cities account for this 
discrepancy. 


| ye is concerned about Texas racial rela- 
tions—particularly as regards the Latin- 
American laborer, who has been taken into 
the Rio Grande Valley and throughout the 
cattle country in growing strength. The Latin- 
American worker has not lent himself to or- 
ganization very well. His political dependence 
upon the machine has been carried into his 
economic existence. As a result, he has been 
prone to follow the lead of his boss and stay 
out of labor unions. 

This brings up the old scrap between na- 
tive-born labor and foreign-born labor, with 
the unions contending that the American 
standard of living depends upon high wages. 
As long as there are low-paid elements in an 
industry, the unions feel everyone’s position 
is endangered. Where there are large elements 
of low-priced labor, therefore, the unions are 
carrying on their most intensive educational 
campaigns. It is significant that San Antonio, 
with its heavy concentration of Latin-Amer- 
icans, should also be the home of Fight for 
Free Enterprise, committed to combatting 
the CIO in its expansionist tendencies. 

The CIO particularly is concerned with the 
position of the Negro in the labor picture. 
There was once a contention that the Negro 
did not make an outstanding union member, 
in that he was more bothered about maintain- 
ing his income than with bettering himself 
and was afraid in many instances to take 
strong economic action which might deprive 
him of seniority benefits. But today the 
CIO has found that the Negro worker lends 
strength in numbers, even if he creates some- 
thing of a public relations problem some- 
times. The result is that CIO unions are seek- 
ing all the available Negro memberships. It 
is a protective device, too, in that the Negro, 
if a union member, will not be given to ac- 
cepting low-paid positions and displacing a 
union man. 

The woman worker was traditionally one 
of the hardest persons to unionize. And once 
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unionized she did not make a particularly ef- 
fective member. The labor bosses contended 
that women were just passing through the 
labor market, that they did not particularly 
care for the long-fange programs worked out 
by union leadership. But in wartime, the 
Texas woman employee was found excellent 
union bait. She joined up with the men, said 
her say in union meetings, was a bit more com- 
mitted to following elected leadership than 
some male members. 


NDER TERMS of the National Labor Re- 

lations Act, unions have a clear field for 
existence if they can get sufficient mem- 
bership to represent all the workers in a given 
plant. The rule of thumb is that a majority of 
the persons voting in a collective bargaining 
election must favor a given union before it is 
recognized and certified as the bargaining 
agent. 

Working with this, organized labor swept 
into Texas in wartime, called for many elec- 
tions, won more often than it lost. The CIO 
had the most marked gains in wartime. It got 
the airplane factories of the Dallas area into 
the United Automobile Workers; it saw the 
oil industry along the Gulf Coast expanded 
and more members brought in. The shipyards 
added still more. In four years, CIO member- 
ship in Texas rose by nearly 40,000. 

Not so spectacular was the gain among 
AFL unions, but there was a steady growth 
of perhaps 10 per cent. This developed be- 
cause of the need for craftsmen on many a 
government project—army installations and 
the like. One of the most significant develop- 
ments of wartime was the appearance of a 
strong telephone workers union, which had 
not been present previously. Many of the war- 
time gains, however, were not so solid. There 
are going to be many reverberations in Texas 
because we abandoned for a time the honored 
old process called collective bargaining. 

The War Labor Board grew up, worked on 
a compulsory arbitration basis. Thus, a labor 
leader knew that he could throw any dispute 
into the Board, and get a part of what he 
sought through compromise. In such a situa- 
tion, there was no need for collective bargain- 
ing. There was no reason to sit down for tire- 
less hours of negotiation when the whole thing 
could be thrown at a Federal agency which 
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would rule on it, generally in favor of labor’s 
stand. 

Labor’s leaders, therefore, got careless in 
their bargaining procedure. They became a 
bit arrogant on occasion. But so did manage- 
ment. It also forgot how to negotiate ; sure of 
the vote of industry members, often of the 
public members, it rushed to the Board to lay 
down its case. Atlanta and Dallas boards were 
particularly given to finding for industry. 

With the end of the WLB program, it be- 
came apparent that collective bargaining was 
going to have to be resurrected. This fact was 
appalling to many on each side. The WLB 
had held the lid on labor disputes with the 
pressure of public opinion. It had been an 
armed truce. Under this system of compul- 
sory arbitration there grew up a disregard 
for human relations on both sides of the table. 
Wartime organizational work was marked by 
some singularly unfortunate experiences for 
both management and labor. The CIO ran 
into some particular difficulties because of the 
approach utilized by some of its field men. 

It is a matter of record that many Texas 
employers have never faced a union organizer. 
It is a new experience for them, fraught with 
all the emotion that can be drummed up from 
reading, hearing, studying and talking over 
highballs about excesses which have been seen 
in other parts of the country. To many a 
Texas employer, a union means strike and 
strife. The words have been associated so 
closely that more than a few mantagerial 
spokesmen figure there’s trouble afoot any 
time a union man walks on the premises. 

With this psychological situation then, it 
has been unfortunate that at times the busi- 
ness agents and field men of some labor or- 
ganizations have been a little tactless. An in- 
stance that comes to mind centers in the tex- 
tile industry, whose Texas workers are not 
overpaid, generally speaking. At a plant down 
in Central Texas, a CIO Textile Workers 
Union representative walked into the office of 
a manufacturer who had never had union 
dealings before. 

“Well, sir, I’m here to take your plant 
over,” the representative anrounced, then 
went on: “We'll demand a closed shop, a wage 
increase, vacations with pay.” To put it mildly, 
that was the wrong approach. It brought the 
expected reaction: “I’ll see you in hell first.” 
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Strikes developed. The company refused to 
comply with WLB directives following a 
hearing on the case. The workers lost some 
pay. The company lost some good public re- 
lations. 

It is hoped that labor will learn its lesson, 
will discover that employers must be edu- 
cated to union ways, that they cannot be 
pushed too fast along a given road without a 
certain period of build-up. Otherwise, more 
of this sort of thing will develop. And it won’t 
help anybody. But just as labor needs to learn 
some lessons, management has some cram- 
ming to do, too. As long as rabble rousers in 
labor unions can stand up on soap boxes and 
call management names because the rights of 
organization are denied, so long will the rab- 
ble rousers remain. Many Texans take excep- 
tion to the national policy on labor’s right to 
organize and bargain. Learning the lesson 
that labor has some rights may be difficult. 

And now the new post-war organizational 
campaigns are at hand. The ILGWU is back 
in Dallas, ready to stage an all-out drive to 
sew up the garment workers. Every CIO 
union has its sights trained on new member- 
ship during 1946. The AFL plans to get back 
into active operations a number of its men 
who went to war. The construction boom will 
see many of these campaigns speeded. 

The quota for Texas is 100,000 new mem- 
bers this year—20,000 for the CIO, 50,000 
for the AFL, 30,000 for the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods and the independents. The greatest 
scenes in this campaign will be the Rio Grande 
Valley, where the CIO is insisting on organ- 
ization of the canning plant workers; Hous- 
ton, with its booming heavy industries; the 
synthetic rubber plants of the Gulf Coast; 
and the distribution workers in Dallas and 
Fort Worth mail-order houses. 


F MAJOR IMPORTANCE to Texas and the 

Southwest is this question: What will 
organization of labor do to the manpower sit- 
uation here? 

Last summer, Governor Coke Stevenson of 
Texas called the supply of trained manpower 
Texas’ biggest attraction to industry. The in- 
dustrial know-how which came during war- 
time left the state in better condition than ever 
to appeal for industrialization. Prior to World 
War II Texas had the manpower, but it was 


not trained to assembly-line methods. It had 
not learned the industrial way of work. Now 
that has been learned. But now, also, we have 
union activity. Many industries have looked 
southwestward to the manpower available, 
noted that unions were relatively few, assumed 
that here was an area that would not be 
plagued by labor disputes. 

It has been no secret that the open shop as- 
sociations have meant more in the develop- 
ment of Texas industry—particularly light 
industry—than any other single group of op- 
eratives. These people saw to it that capital 
in the North and East found labor in Texas 
“American,” “unorganized” and “steady.” 

In attracting industry during years past, 
some cities have been prone to grant bonuses 
to the capitalists—to promise them freedom 
from taxation, to present them with free land. 
Today a new idea is developing. With a basic 
industry already in operation, Texas is begin- 
ning to feel that industry should carry its own 
load. As the Texarkana Chamber of Com- 
merce puts it: If an industry is so unsound 
financially that it needs bonuses to get started, 
it probably is going to have hard sledding 
through the next three years of material 
shortages and high wages. We don’t want in- 
dustry that will be taking the lifeblood from 
our community. We want an industry that 
can pay its own freight. 

Certain public officials and development ex- 
perts are also committed against industries 
which capitalize on low-priced labor. This sort 
of exploitation means little to a community, 
they maintain, and actually does as much harm 
as it could ever do good. There are numerous 
examples scattered over the state now. Many 
a small textile plant was launched as a com- 
munity proposition, to get a “start” toward 
industrialization. In many cases these little 
plants have lost money consistently, no mat- 
ter how low the wage scale, because of the 
material produced. Most Texas textile plants 
produce cheap-quality cloth. The margin of 
profit is narrow. Yet the plants were started 
for civic gain. Cold analysis is replacing this 
spirit of civic consciousness to a marked ex- 
tent. 


| iy THE reconversion period Texas became 
the testing ground for CIO’s 30 per cent 
wage increase program. It was the Oil Work- 
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ers International Union that started the fight, 
and the first showdown came on the Texas 
Gulf Coast, where oil refineries are as thick 
as people. The oil strike gave way—under 
government seizure—after establishing the 
principle that peaceful picketing was to be 
the rule of the day. 

Since that first flare of industrial unrest, 
there has been a growing amount of labor ac- 
tivity. It reached a peak in January when 
Texas steel, packing-house, electrical and tele- 
phone workers joined in national demonstra- 
tions. Through it all, though, there was no 
violence, in the usual sense. Even at Houston, 
where an independent union crossed CIO 
picket lines during the steel strike, there was 
no battling of major extent. For this Texans 
can thank the anti-strike violence laws, the 
Manford Act which still exists even if only 
in shell form. 

Labor itself was capitalizing on this oppor- 
tunity to prove it could act grown-up. The 
signs have become more apparent. There was 
a time when newspaper reporters were barred 
from any labor union session. But when the 
telephone workers had their mass meetings, 
they opened the doors and invited the press. 
The CIO has been building up its public rela- 
tions program steadily, and even the conserva- 
tives of the AFL have started talking for 
publication. 

Texas management has not met this public 
relations situation. The unions have skinned 
management on the publicity front, because 
private enterprise still wants to talk about 
generalities, would prefer to say nothing about 
any unrest in its own houses. The reporter 
who attempts to present a balanced picture of 
labor situations is coming more and more to 
wish that management would get as hep to 
the value of telling its story as the unions 
have become. But management still seeks by 
and large to hide behind its “No Comment” 
guards, prefers to speak through anonymous 
“officials” or “company spokesmen.” 

In a number of instances, attorneys are do- 
ing the talking for industry. The field of labor 
law is broad and few managements are well 
enough informed on all legal provisions. This 
situation has brought the labor lawyer into 
his own. A good one can avoid a lot of diffi- 
culty. A hardheaded one can produce a lot 
of trouble. For a new industrial area, Texas 


boasts some of the country’s better industrial 
relations men. Most of them are not lawyers, 
however, but students of human relations with 
a strong sense of good business. 


F yeas of 400,000 wields tremendous 
power politically in Texas, where the 
average Democratic Primary vote is around 
a million. This has led many political observ- 
ers to fear the power of organized labor, if 
harnessed, and to maintain the unions have 
the potential strength to dominate the state’s 
political and economic life. 

The fact is, however, that Texas labor is 
not united. Its unions battle among them- 
selves, just as they do in other parts of the 
country. Its leaders are not on the best of 
terms with one another. They have somewhat 
the same goals, but their methods of moving 
toward them vary as widely as do the two 
most glittering generalities tagged on the 
unions : communism and racketeering. 

AFL unions have been slow to join with 
the CIO’s Political Action Committee. The 
Railroad Brotherhoods have gone along but 
slowly. There have been many examples of 
this lack of unity—the division between CIO 
and AFL in fighting the Manford Act; the 
refusal of all unions to go along on such a 
simple thing as a Labor Day celebration. Last 
Labor Day, the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
sponsored a three-day celebration at a public 
park. The thing failed to attract crowds. 
Union representatives said jealousy among 
labor leaders had produced the disunion. The 
climaxing event on the program was an ad- 
dress by an outstanding public speaker, likely 
a candidate for high office. Less than 500 peo- 
ple, of a 30,000 potential, showed up for the 
speechmaking. 

There have been a few signs of closer co- 
operation of late. The AFL groups have sat 
on the sidelines to let CIO carry the ball on 
the 30 per cent pay issue, but recently both 
got together in an organization to build a 
memorial to the late President Roosevelt. 

Facts of the labor disunion case are: The 
AFL opposes the same state legislation the 
CIO opposes. They shake down the candi- 
dates on the same past records. They usually 
take the same stand. But they handle their 
campaigns differently. The AFL, befitting its 
ancient dignity, usually does little more in a 
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campaign year than issue a dope sheet on all 
candidates for public office, citing their labor 
records. The CIO is more prone to get in and 
slug for a candidate it favors. 

But the real weakness in the labor political 
movement is that union leaders do not con- 
trol their members. They can recommend can- 
didates but they can’t follow rank and file 
members into the voting booths to see that 
they all vote right. It was ever remark- 
able that strong labor sections supported W. 
Lee O’Daniel, despite official union opposi- 
tion. In the Congressional primaries of 1944, 
when Representative Hatton Sumners of 
Dallas claimed the CIO-PAC’s opposition, 
both towns in Dallas County with large CIO- 
dominated plants went strong for Sumners. 

The CIO will be active in Texas politics 
this summer. It has assessed its 60,000 mem- 
bers one dollar apiece for a political slush 
fund. Moreover, it has spearheaded a record 
poll tax paying campaign. The PAC will en- 
dorse candidates for most state offices, in- 
cluding the legislature, and plans to partici- 
pate in at least four Congressional campaigns. 
Learning from experience, the political wing 
will go into Congressional races, by and large, 
only when it has a large nucleus of CIO votes 
to help the cause along. Thus, it has selected 
the Fort Worth, Dallas and Galveston dis- 
tricts for 1946 activity. In addition, it has 
thrown in the Wichita Falls district because 
Representative Ed Gossett went out of his 
way to call the PAC the “most vicious pres- 
sure group in America.” It has no quarrel 
with Representative Thomas of the Houston 
district, or with Representative Combs of 
Beaumont. 

PAC anticipates letting candidates an- 
nounce for office, then making its selections. 
Its Texas executive committee says it will not 
solicit aspirants. The AFL and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods plan to stick with their regu- 
larly published labor record of each candidate 
for state office. This form is prepared by the 
legislative agent of the two groups. 

The AFL’s state federation has announced 
it has broader political intentions this year, 
plans a major organizational campaign 
through local unions to get out the vote. A 
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precinct by precinct, county by county opera- 
tion is planned, somewhat according to the 
pattern laid down previously by the PAC. 

Texans find the CIO and AFL in quite dif- 
ferent positions on public questions. The CIO 
spokesmen of this state take a stand on every- 
thing that comes along from the shift back to 
standard time right on down to the Murray- 
Wagner-Dingell socialized medicine bill. An 
AFL local president is much more likely to 
say : “Oh, we don’t bother about anything but 
contracts. Washington offices make all the 
policy decisions.” 


HE greatest challenge facing an indus- 

trialized Southwest is the formulation of 
a workable industrial relations policy. It has 
been shown that the psychology of manage- 
ment is a major factor. At the same time it 
appears that much educational work is nec- 
essary. This holds for both sides of the col- 
lective bargaining table. It is apparent that 
if organized labor wants to expand its Texas 
holdings without unusual strife it will be nec- 
essary for union leaders to use some discre- 
tion. 

An employer who has never dealt with a 
labor union must, on the other hand, recog- 
nize that not all unions are bad. He must admit 
that not all CIO members are communists, 
and that not all AFL members are racketeers. 
The biggest problem we have is getting away 
from the simple matter of name calling. Labor 
unions can help materially if they will realize 
they are strange groups for the average Texas 
employer, and if they will refrain from calling 
him a Fascist just because he doesn’t give 
them the building the first time they call on 
him. 

The employer will find his problems ma- 
terially reduced if he admits the rights of his 
workers to organize and bargain collectively. 
The union leader will find his job simpler if 
he doesn’t ask for too much the first crack out 
of the box. 

Only through a spirit of tolerance for each 
other’s viewpoint can labor and management 
meet the demands of this . . . the last frontier 
for industrialization and unionization. 








Snag Boat 


Story and Pictures 
By Don Brown 


two-room shack under a big china- 

berry tree beside the Red River at 
Shreveport. He owns three dogs and thirty- 
eight chickens and knows how to catch fish, 
dredge sand and build river boats. He sits 
under the shade of his tree and spits in the 
river and calls no man his master. 

In the depression years Uncle Willie made 
a steady living taking catfish and buffalo from 
the river and hunting possums along the bank 
not three blocks from the heart of the Shreve- 
port business district. Once he jumped out 
of his skiff on top of a ninety-six pound cat- 
fish that was struggling in shallow water. 
He bulldogged the prize and brought it to 
market. 

There hasn’t been much river traffic here 
in a long time, because Old Man Red River 
has grown so cantankerous that he either thins 
down in summer to a few shallow, unnav- 
igable dribbles or surges in a turgid spring 
deluge through the valley, drowning live- 
stock, wrecking homes and driving forlorn 
families to the hills. On the last rampage of 
the Red, in 1945, I went down to the foot 
of the Texas Avenue bridge to make some 
sketches for the Shreveport Times and there 
got acquainted with Uncle Willie. He was a 
spry, leathery little old man with clear blue 
eyes and an extensive vocabulary of star- 
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tlingly effective mispronunciations. I drew 
him with his household goods and his little 
family of dogs and chickens scattered about 
on strategic hummocks; the river’s muddy 
fingers had already encircled his house. He 
was reading his newspaper as he awaited the 
crest of the flood. 

“I see by the paper that the Red River 
is up,” he remarked. 

In the meantime life went on with his 
chickens who were troubled only by the prob- 
lem of where to lay their eggs since the 
henhouse had left for New Orleans. One 
hen made an unsuccessful attempt to solve 
the problem by laying an egg on the sloping 
roof of Uncle Willie’s house and the egg 
rolled off in the river. Uncle Willie put on 
his boots and waded out to establish an emer- 
gency henhouse on a small island. This done, 
he settled back to tell me some stories about 
the Red River and his early days. 

“I’ve watched this old river for forty 
years,” he said, “and I don’t know nothing 
more interestin’, but one more shenanigan 
like this and I will about have enough of 
him.” 

He peered over his spectacles to scan the 
bridge, which was lined with curious crowds 
gazing on the flood where a small dwelling, 
odd pieces of household furniture and other 
debris went spinning down to oblivion. 
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“Keep your eye on that bridge,” he told me. 
“Might be a suicide. They like to jump off 
when the river gets high. I saw a Negro 
woman up there once. She rolled off the rail- 
ing sideways and fell yelling, ‘Damn every- 
body in this world!’ She hit the water with 
a big plop and floated a little and then sank 
before I could get to her. That’s why I 
always keep my boat ready to run. Saved a 
fisherman that way last spring when his boat 
got turned over in a whirlpool and he floated 
past here. Got me a ten-foot alligator right 
down under the bridge there two years ago. 
Just by being ready. He swam past here and 
I was sitting under my chinaberry tree and 
saw him. I got my old pistol and jumped in 
the boat and caught him right at the bridge 
in shallow water. I shot him and roped him 
when he grounded on the sandbar. His hide 
brought me ten dollars. 

“Then there was the last time the C. W. 
Howe came up the river. She was a govern- 
ment snag boat and a wonderful looking 
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sternwheeler, nearly three hundred feet long, 
as well as I remember. She would come up 
every year to try to keep the channel open. 
Wherever she turned around and went back, 
we knew that from there on up, navigation 
had been abonished by the government. 

“T don’t know just how far she got that 
year but she had turned around and was 
coming back downstream when her engine 
broke down. She kept drifting and just then a 
sudden sprawl blew up and pushed her and 
she slid on a sandbar with the river falling. 
She was stuck good and the mate got ashore 
that night and stumbled along through the 
woods back to the Cotton Belt Railroad 
bridge. He got the night watchman to tele- 
phone Shreveport for a tug to pull them off. 

“T had the only river boat in Shreveport, so 
they brought word to me. I loaded up with 
gas and started up the river. I had that old 
one-cylinder Caillie that’s sittin’ over there 
right now. My boat was twenty-two feet long 
and she could outpull any of these new- 


— 





“I see by the paper that the Red River is up” 
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fangled light four-cylinder jobs. I left here 
at eight in the morning and got there about 
two in the afternoon. I pulled up alongside 
the Howe and the captain looked over the 
rail at me. He had the most whiskers I ever 
saw on one man. His face was all covered 
with whiskers. You would have thought he 
might be glad to see me coming there to 
save his boat. Instead he said, ‘What’s that 
thing ?” 

“*This is the boat from Shreveport, come 
to pull you off,’ I said. 

“Well, his mouth opened up like a fish’s, 
two or three times, and then he spluttered 
and sprayed profane language all over the 
river. 

“*Just take it right on back to Shreve- 
port,’ he bellowed, ‘and tell them to send me 
a real boat!’ 

“Now this hurt my feelings but I just 
kept clam and said, ‘Now Captain, if you 
want off, I think I can get you off.’ But he 
only started cussing some more and making 
mean remarks about the size of my boat and 
hinted he wouldn’t even have stayed on that 
sandbar all day if he had realized what a 
small boat was coming for him. I told him 
again I believed I could get him off if he 
wanted to try. He started spluttering some 
more and the mate came up and looked over 
the rail at me and shook his head like he 
didn’t think much of my boat either. 

“*T’ve been steamboatin’ fifty years,’ the 
captain yelled, ‘and I’ll be God damned if I 
ever heard of a skiff that size pulling a boat 
this size off a bar!” 

“By that time I was gettin’ mad. I said, 
‘All right, Captain, make up your mind right 
now whether you want off or want to stay 
on. I’m not going to sit down here all day 
and listen to you cuss my damn boat, be- 
cause it’s the onliest boat I got and besides 
it’s the biggest boat in Shreveport.’ 

“The captain shoved his whiskers into the 
mate’s face. 

“What do you think?’ he said. 

“ ‘Well,’ the mate told him, “You're sure’n 
hell stuck!’ 

“*All right! All right! You take over. 
I’m going to my cabin and get drunk. Steam- 
boatin’ ig shot to hell and if we ever get 
away from here and back in the Mississippi 


I hope I never see this damn Red River again 
so long as I live. I’d take a job on land be- 
fore I’d run a boat back up here again!’ 

“Now, what the captain didn’t know,” 
Uncle Willie continued, “is that I am a sand 
mover!’ His blue eyes regarded me with 
shrewd confidence. 

“I wasn’t aiming to yank him off by main 
strength. I had plenty of experience moving 
sand when I was running my barge and pump 
outfit, and that old one-cylinder Caillie in 
my boat swung a twenty-inch propeller. Sand- 
bars are funny things, especially when they 
are coarse sand like they use in concrete. 
You get a sandbar like that started right 
with a current from the propeller and you 
can wash a channel out right now. Sometimes 
the whole sandbar may just take out and 
move on down the river. This old captain 
was a sternwheel man and he didn’t know 
what a propeller can do. 

“I backed my boat in next to the Howe 
as close as I could get it on the shallow side 
where he was stuck the worst. Then I made 
the mate and his men give me plenty help to 
tie my boat right. I didn’t bother to tell 
them what I was going to do. Then I cranked 
the Caillie and she threw a stream under the 
Howe that moved sand right down the river. 
When that part got washed clear I backed 
on up a little. In two hours I had that sand- 
bar almost completely washed away. 

“She was nearly ready to float and I knew 
it. I could have just washed her free but the 
captain had made me mad; I got a pretty 
bad temper anyhow. When she was almost 
ready to move I backed out and had them 
throw me a line from the bow. I fixed it to 
the bit at the stern of my boat and got out 
in the river where the current would help me 
pull. I gave the old Caillie full throttle and 
she kicked up a big wave astern and the 
river going my way helped me to pull. That 
wave was just a little one when it reached the 
Howe but it raised her bow maybe an inch 
or two and she came free and I started to 
Shreveport with her. I shortened the line so 
I could head her around the bends. The cap- 
tain came out on deck and looked at me but 
he didn’t have anything to say. 

“Maybe he thought he had already said 
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too much and if he figured that way he fig- 
ured right. I had thought I would charge 
twenty-five dollars for pulling him off the 
sandbar but the way he acted had hurt my 
feelings. When he was tied up at Shreveport 
he sent for me to come to his cabin. 

“ *How much do I owe you?’ he asked. 

“T got to thinking about the way he had 
cussed my boat and it the onliest boat I had 
and also the biggest boat at Shreveport. It 
made me so mad I decided to say seventy-five 
dollars. Then I thought how he had told me 
to get to hell back to Shreveport with it and 


I felt still worse so I said, ‘One hundred and 
twenty-five dollars.’ 

“The captain groaned and howled and 
roared blasphemy and profanity worse than 
I ever heard yet. Even the mate got scared 
and came galloping into the cabin. He thought 
there was murder goin’ on. 

“But the captain turned on the mate and 
yelled “You half-baked idiot, get to hell out of 
my cabin!’ 

“Then he sat down real quiet and wrote 
me a check for one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars.” 


July Threshing 
By Gene Shuford 


NDER his broad hat 

the old threshing hand 
waiting for the wagons to come 
and leaning on his fork 
sees field stretched away 
wheat bundles mounded 
long earth running down 
greenish brown sea. 


Across the road 

the tractor throbs 

and like some gaunt animal 

prehistoric and gargantuan 

separator blows straw from metal throat. 


And the big barn yawns 

the mules tugging 

at heaped grain sacks 

fat farmers asleep on their loads 
lizards on a wall. 


In the burning kitchen 

the stacked food : 

bread, roastin’-ears, meat 

pies, cakes, jugs of milk 

syrup, butter, gravy, beans, potatoes. 
Go down to the oak 


beat the rusty plow point 
rings metal in the shimmering sun. 
Field hand tilts the water jug. 


Come on old man, they yell. 

So slowly up the hill 

alone, two drooping mustaches glistening 
as though had tasted afresh 

the oldest wine 

and could fill wagons till doomsday 
lifting his three-pronged fork so high 
its clean steel would reach heaven 

and the years’ bundled grain 

falling on the broad rack of the sky. 


Time forking the last into place for him 
his wagon almost loaded. 


Death will be the long dining room 
filled with high platters of food 
celestial laughter 

big and coarse 

hairy as God’s great right arm. 


Plods up the hill 
straining his dimmed ears 
not many more summers now ... 








More oil has been discovered by super- 
stition than by science. Here’s how the 
alchemists of the oil fields operate. 


Oil by Hook or Crook 


By Mody C. Boatright 


TANLEY VESTAL once asked a 
petroleum geologist why he didn’t expose 
the doodlebug men and other fakers who 

were competing with him for the fees of the 
oil producers. “Not me,” replied the geologist. 
“Tt would ruin my profession. More oil has 
been found by doodlebugs than by regular 
geologists.” 

Since this statement was made, independent 
wildcatting has declined, and with it the pick- 
ings of the oil witch; but it is probably true 
that even up to the present time more oil has 
been discovered by superstition than by sci- 
ence. 

Drake’s well, completed in 1859, was the 
first in the United States drilled specifically 
for oil. It was located between the margin of 
a creek and a steep acclivity. From this fact 
the deduction was made that oil was to be 
found only between a creek and a bluff or 
steep hill, and large areas that later proved 
productive were by-passed because of the 
absence of streams and bluffs. 

But dreamers and seers and diviners, men 
of imagination as well as of vision, refused to 
be bound by the restrictions of creekology, as 
the rudimentary science of petroleum geology 
was then called. They made locations wher- 
ever their intuition or their instruments led 
them; and on some of these locations drilling 
brought oil and with it new facts for science 
to digest. 

Thus in many respects the oil witch bears 
the same relation to petroleum geology and 
geophysics that the alchemist bears to chem- 
istry. 

Both petroleum geology and petroleum 
folklore began with a search for surface indi- 
cations of oil. One such indication utilized by 
oil seekers was plant life. Some practitioners 


merely looked for the species found in already 
proved fields, but this was too simple for the 
pretenders to esoteric learning. They sought 
specific plants, which would of course vary 
with the region. For the charlatan the problem 
was not an easy one. It was difficult for him 
to observe every foot of ground and to note 
every plant ; and the plant chosen had to be a 
relatively rare one, yet one that did exist in 
the region. One oil seeker in the Ranger field 
based his prognostications on the shoestring 
cactus. The significant thing, however, was not 
the mere presence of this cactus but the direc- 
tion in which the leaves pointed. If they 
pointed east, you could safely drill. 

I have heard only one man try to rationalize 
the technique of finding oil by the presence of 
plants, and he had a scientific explanation: 
over an oil pool evaporation, even through the 
most dense strata, would give the topsoil more 
than the normal content of hydrocarbons. You 
would look, then, for plants that demanded a 
heavy hydrocarbon diet. Naturally, to tell 
what these plants were would be to betray a 
trade secret and ruin his own business. 

The geochemists have of late had some im- 
pressive successes in locating oil. But there 
are geologists who insist that these successes 
have been due to mere luck and that the tech- 
nique of chemical analysis of the topsoil is 
properly classified not as science but as folk- 
lore. 

The oil industry was still young when geol- 
ogists, abandoning creekology, began to favor 
anticlines as locations for drilling. To the lay- 
man this meant that oil was to be found in 
high places—hills and mounds of all descrip- 
tions; and he assumed that the high places 
had been lifted by gas pressure. Thus farmers 
and ranchmen in Central and West Texas be- 
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came convinced that vast pools of oil underlay 
their land, although as a matter of fact most 
of their hills were remains of eroded plateaus. 
They found corroborating evidence in the 
presence of numerous small mounds contain- 
ing burnt stone of a pinkish color. These, they 
said, were places where in past ages gas had 
broken through to the surface and become 
ignited. 

One of the most widespread and persistent 
folk beliefs is that oil is likely to be found in 
or near a graveyard. This belief is supported 
by considerable empirical evidence ; few pop- 
ulated oil regions do not contain some grave- 
yard in which, or near which, oil has in fact 
been found. Some geologists believe that more 
is involved than mere chance. Cemeteries are 
usually placed on high ground; high ground 
sometimes means an anticline, and an anti- 
cline sometimes means oil. 

Drilling in cemeteries raised some delicate 
moral and legal issues. For hundreds of years 
custom and common law had protected burial 
places from desecration, but neither folkways 
nor laws were explicit on the subject of drill- 
ing oil wells. Two cases from the Ranger field 
illustrate the confusion that arose when the 
matter was put to a test. 

In that field practically all the privately 
owned land had been leased by one company 
before the drilling of the discovery well on 
McClesky’s farm. When Waggoner came into 
the field there was little left for him except 
school grounds, church yards, and cemeteries. 
He put down a well on the Merriman school 
playground ; it came in and made the district 
the richest in the world in per capita wealth. 
The twenty-nine members of the Merriman 
Baptist Church then voted to lease the church 
yard. The well was a gusher. By unanimous 
vote the congregation set aside 15 per cent of 
their great wealth for the support of their 
church and gave the remainder to such causes 
as home and foreign missions, hospitals, or- 
phanages, and colleges. Not one member 
profited individually. 

Operators next sought the right to drill in 
the Merriman Cemetery, but although they 
offered a cash bonus of $100,000, the trustees 
refused to sign the lease. For this they were 
widely applauded, and Will Ferreal was so 
impressed that he wrote a poem which has 
become a part of the folklore of the oil fields: 


All oildom knows the answer, 

When the chairman shook his head, 
Pointing past the men of millions 

At the city of the dead... 


“Why disturb the weary tenants 

In yon narrow strip of sod? 

*Tis not ours but theirs the title, 
Vested by the will of God. 


“We the board have talked it over, 
Pro and con without avail, 
We reject your hundred thousand— 
Merriman is not for sale.” 


The trustees of the Pleasant Grove Ceme- 
tery near Ranger, upon authorization of a 
Methodist Conference called specifically to 
act on the matter, exchanged an unused part 
of the cemetery for stock in the Hazel Fain 
Oil Company, which was to put down a well 
on the tract. R. E. Barker, feeling that this act 
would constitute desecration of his father’s 
grave, went to court seeking to enjoin the 
drilling. His petition alleged that the defend- 
ants were “now threatening to erect derricks, 
dig slush pits, etc., for the drilling of an oil 
well, which... would inevitably result, if 
allowed to proceed, in discordant noises, ob- 
noxious odors and the desecration of the 
graves by the spraying of oil.” 

Barker secured a temporary injunction, but 
it was dissolved by the trial court and the der- 
rick went up. One corner of it was within 
inches of the elder Barker’s grave. The son 
then appealed to the Court of Civil Appeals, 
whose decision, affirmed by the Supreme 
Court, became a precedent for other cases and 
clarified the law in Texas. The right of rela- 
tives of dead persons to sue was established. 
The injunction was made permanent. The de- 
cision did not prohibit the drilling of oil wells 
in cemeteries, but it stipulated that anyone 
seeking the right to drill had to secure the per- 
mission of all the descendants of all the de- 
ceased and their near relatives. This of course 
is a practical impossibility in the case of old or 
large cemeteries. The law seems to say that 
the act itself is not desecration unless some in- 
terested person thinks it such. 

So it was possible for a reporter to send in 
the following idyllic picture from Gladewater 
in 1934: 
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Surrounded by tombstones a spouting oil 
well flowed today in the center of Roosevelt 
Cemetery, one mile east of here. 

Brought in by the Circle Oil Company of 
Houston, the well, under heavy gas pressure, 
flowed beside numerous graves overshadowed 
by tall pine trees. 

Cemetery officials said their burial ground 
was probably the only one in the United 
States that is self-supporting, with a treasury 
fund. 


By 1937, when a cemetery case reached the 
court of Judge Minor Moore of California, 
the technique of slant drilling had been per- 
fected so that it was possible to drain the oil 
from under the dead without setting up der- 
ricks and driving trucks over their graves. 
Mrs. Kate McCullough and ten other plain- 
tiffs described as descendants of deceased per- 
sons buried in Sunnyside Cemetery filed suit 
for damages in the amount of $226,000,000 
in behalf of themselves and 2,500 other per- 
sons. Judge Moore held that the facts proved 
no disrespect to the dead and afforded no 
grounds for damage. 

“The cemetery,” he declared, “is all in 
order, row on row; not a leaf has been stirred 
or a flower uprooted. Serenity and calm pre- 
vail within the grounds.” 

The men who tried to secure the right to 
drill on church lands and burial grounds were 
hard-headed operators with no more piety 
than other men. They were concerned about 
titles but not about owners. There were pious 
men, however, who seemed to think that the 
Lord would be disposed to reward a search 
for oil on holy ground. When a well was to be 
spudded in in the yard of a country church 
near Longview in 1931, the pastor called his 
flock together for a “prayer meeting to ask 
divine favor on the project.” A month later, 
“when the liquid wealth came swelling up, he 
hastily summoned his people for a service of 
thanksgiving and praise.” 

There were some promoters with interests 
or stocks to sell who said nothing to discredit 
the pious belief that there was some relation 
between the wealth under the soil and the 
worthiness of the title holder. But poor 
widows figure more prominently in such pro- 
motional activities than churches. One trick 
of the sharpsters was to plant, previous to the 
stock selling campaign, news stories suggest- 


ing the intervention of Providence on behalf 
of the lowly. I can think of no other hypothe- 
sis to account for the following item in the 
Houston Chronicle for January 26, 1910: 


Dalhart, Texas, Jan. 25.—Mrs. Josie Pet- 
tie, owning a farm near here, today declared 
a bolt of lightning struck the mountain side 
near her home and uncovered a spring of 
crude oil now producing 200 barrels daily. 
She has been offered $10,000 for a small tract 
that had been barely yielding her a living. 


A columnist in the Oil Investor's Journal 
commented as follows: 


Since an Oklahoma widow appeared in 
Guthrie and took out a charter for an oil com- 
pany, declaring that lightning had uncovered 
petroleum on her property and that she would 
drill and develop the land, there has been quite 
an epidemic of such pranks by the elusive elec- 
tric force, if the daily papers are to be be- 
lieved. . . . It must make some of our wildcat- 
ting friends, like Walter Sharp, awful sore to 
see the lightning going around in a blind sort 
of way turning up oil pools here and there, 
while the boys with the drill are not able to get 
even so much as a smell. We suggest that Wal- 
ter harness the lightning and make it work for 
him. Either that or make some sort of deal 
with the widows. 


He might have added that there are no moun- 
tains and therefore no mountain sides for the 
lightning to strike near Dalhart. 

If you were looking for oil, then, you 
should not neglect hills and mounds; you 
should if possible secure leases on graveyards 
and church property and poor farms of poor 
widows. But when you had attended to these 
details, you had by no means exhausted the 
techniques of finding oil. There was a host of 
seekers, amateurs and professionals, ready to 
assist you with methods frankly occult or re- 
putedly scientific, whichever you might prefer. 
A writer who visited western Pennsylvania 
during the first oil boom in American history 
reported that “a new class of people has 
sprung into existence under the cognomen of 
‘oil smellers,’ who profess to be able to ascer- 
tain the proper spot by smelling the earth. 
Some of them practice considerable mummery 
in order to mystify their employers.” These 
men must have been relatively numerous, for 
“oil smeller” became a generic term applied 
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to all oil locators, including those who relied 
on. hazel bows and second sight. 

One geologist I know received within the 
last decade a letter from a man who said that 
he had been born with a caul on his head and 
therefore had the gift of second sight. He 
offered his services for a modest fee. 

Generally the second-sighted person was a 
boy. One who was brought to Ranger in 1917 
was a Negro. His white master had fitted him 
out with a joint of stovepipe, one end of which 
was trimmed and padded to fit his head in the 
manner of a stereoscope. The other end would 
be buried in the ground a few inches. The boy 
would take his seat on a portable stool and 
look, or pretend to look, down the pipe. His 
master would ask, “What do you see?” and 
the boy would reply, “I don’t see nothin’.” The 
question would be repeated at intervals, and 
in most instances the boy would finally say, “I 
see somethin’ dark a-flowin’.” 

I am told that this man did a thriving busi- 
ness. How much of his income went to the boy 
nobody seems to know. 

Other oil seekers, known as oil jumpers, 
commercialized their allergy to petroleum. 

One such individual came into Ranger dur- 
ing flush times, arriving on the train. As the 
train neared the station, he began jumping up 
and down in the aisle and begging the other 
passengers to shoot him and get him out of 
his misery. When questioned, he said that 
when he was over oil, he suffered such ex- 
quisite torture that death would be welcome. 
He got off the train still jumping and could 
not be at ease until he was taken to a farm- 
house some miles from town. He eventually 
left Ranger a richer and perhaps a more cyni- 
cal man. 

An oil tromper is not the same as an oil 
jumper. H. H. Adams, geologist of Abilene, 
Texas, was at work near a road in the Desde- 
mona area one day when a farmer came by 
and stopped. Adams, to start a conversation, 
pointed to a leaning chimney on a farmhouse 
near by and remarked that it ought to be 
straightened before it fell down. The farmer 
explained that the chimney was not really 
leaning ; it just seemed that way. There was 
so much gas pressure under the ground that 
the normal processes of gravity were dis- 
turbed. Things that were level did not look 


level, and things that were straight looked 
crooked. 

Asked how he knew about the gas pressure 
under the ground, the farmer said that his 
brother was an oil tromper and that he had 
walked over the farm. When you walk over 
oil, if you are an oil tromper, you will make 
tracks twice as deep as the tracks you make 
when you are not walking over oil. When the 
farmer’s brother walked over the farm, he 
sank down twice as far as the farmer did. He 
was a little heavier, but not much. 

The farmer hadn’t seen his brother for 
some time now. He kept hoping that he would 
come to see him soon, but he doubted it. The 
brother was too busy tromping oil for Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey. He was just tromping 
himself to death for them and they wouldn’t 
even let him off to come and see his folks. 

Several times during the next few months 
Adams stopped at the farm, hoping to meet 
the oil tromper. But he never did. The man 
was always away on the job, just tromping his 
life out for Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Nor have I been able to find him. I doubt 
his existence. But it is a fact that when a well 
was put down on the farm with the chimney 
that seemed to lean but didn’t, oil was actually 
found. 

Before there were oil trompers there were 
dowsers or water witches who found that their 
hazel and peach switches were as sensitive to 
oil as to water. But the two substances acted 
upon the wand in slightly different manners 
so that no confusion need result. 

I have encountered no contemporary pro- 
fessional who uses the old-fashioned divining 
rod for locating oil. I have known a few ama- 
teurs, however, who have used it to prospect 
their own land. A neighbor of my father’s 
walked over his pastures with a peach crotch 
and then spent many an unhappy hour during 
the next ten years grieving about the millions 
of dollars which underlay his grass but which 
no oil company could be induced to bring to 
the surface. Eventually when a test well was 
put down and proved dry, his disappointment 
seemed less acute than his grief had been be- 
fore. 

He was less fortunate or less skilled than 
George Ray, who figures in J. Frank Dobie’s 
Coronado’s Children. Ray was a ranchman 
and banker who owned stock in a silver mine 
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in Mexico. Once when he visited the mine he 
found that the miners had lost the vein and 
were having trouble finding it. Recalling that 
when he was a boy an old Scotsman had 
taught him how to witch for water, he cut a 
switch ; and, being of the school that baits the 
rod with the thing sought, he fixed a silver 
peso in a slit in the end. In five minutes he 
had located the vein of silver. Later, back in 
Texas, he decided to find out whether he had 
oil under his land. He cut a peach switch, to 
the end of which he fastened an “elongated 
rubber sack” filled with fresh crude oil. Thus 
equipped, he rode over his range in an auto- 
mobile. He reported that he had located two 
of the deepest and strongest pools in Texas. 
Six years later an oil company brought in a 
field on one of these locations. 

Among professional oil seekers the wiggle 
stick has been supplanted by the doodlebug 
just as the buckboard has been supplanted by 
the automobile. Doodlebug is the name given 
to any instrument for locating oil, as well as 
to the man who operates such an instrument. 
In its simplest form the doodlebug is an adap- 
tation of the baited divining rod, and consists 
of a bottle or other receptacle containing oil 
or chemicals derived from oil. This container 
is usually covered with a chamois skin. In op- 
eration this form of doodlebug is suspended 
by a string held in the operator’s hand, and 
indicates the presence of oil by rotating so that 
the string describes a cone; the number of 
revolutions indicates the depth of the oil. One 
practitioner allows a hundred feet for each 
revolution. If oil is to be found at two depths, 
the doodlebug stops and reverses itself, and 
the number of revolutions made in the direc- 
tion contrary to the first shows the number of 
feet from the first oil-bearing sand to the sec- 
ond. 

Other doodlebugs are more complicated. 
Some require batteries strapped to the opera- 
tor’s person. Some sound horns or ring bells 
when they are carried over oil pools. One pair 
of doodlebug men, who operated in the 
Smackover field, had a contraption borne by 
two men, like a sedan chair. At the beginning 
of a survey they wound it up and it began to 
tick. When they reached the end, they turned 
a crank and out came a card upon which was 
printed the extent of the pool, the depth, the 
daily yield in barrels, and the specific gravity 


of the oil. Other machines fill whole trucks 
and have as many dials as the instrument 
panel of a Superfortress. 

The men who operate these doodlebugs, like 
the vendors of the nostrums that flood the 
country, know the appeal of the word science 
to the American mind. To laymen they make 
pretense to great learning. When they try to 
sell their gadgets or their services to the oil 
companies, they profess to be themselves only 
laymen who have labored many years to per- 
fect their inventions. They are proud that the 
university scientists cannot understand their 
instruments. University training, they say, 
builds up superiority complexes and attitudes 
of skepticism, and imparts fixed beliefs that 
certain things cannot be done. Brilliant lay- 
men, therefore, must perform the miracles 
which the orthodox scientists think impos- 
sible. 

But each propounds a scientific principle 
upon which his gadget operates. One man 
after long research discovered that all matter 
had sex characteristics and that the sex prin- 
ciple of oil was female. This discovery sent 
him on another long quest to find the corre- 
sponding male principle. At last he found it, 
and had it with him in a jug. 

Another doodlebug made use of an espe- 
cially sensitized photographic plate, contained 
in a holder through which the “radiations of 
oil” could not pass. These radiations were 
supposed to rise through the earth and regis- 
ter themselves on the plate when it was re- 
moved from the holder and held horizontally 
over the ground between twelve and two 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

L. W. Blau, research chief of the Humble 
Company, has never refused to examine any 
doodlebug brought to him or to give the in- 
ventor an opportunity to prove its worth. The 
first test is to find a big can of oil which Blau 
keeps in a secret location somewhere on the 
three floors occupied by his department. A 
doodlebugger either refuses to take this test, 
or he undertakes it and fails. In either case he 
has an explanation ready. His instrument 
would be, or has been, affected by the vast 
tonnage of steel in the office building; or the 
counterattractions set up by the presence of 
great quantities of lipstick, hair oil and other 
oleaginous substances in such a building full 
of people make accurate recording impossible. 
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The successful doodlebugger who sells his 
services to oil producers never goes into a 
field without first getting considerable detailed 
information about the region and about any 
work that is going on there. 

M. G. Cheney, geologist, formerly of Cole- 
man, was employed by a utility company in 


West Texas to make a location for a gas well. . 


After the rig had been set up, a doodlebug 
man came along and persuaded the engineers 
in charge to allow him to try for a location. 
His instrument used bait, of which he had 
forty kinds—gold, silver, iron, gas, oil, and so 
forth. He had got the attention of the engi- 
neers by going to a certain spot near an 
abandoned well and reporting that his instru- 
ment indicated the presence of iron at a cer- 
tain exact depth. They looked up the log of the 
well and found that a bailer had been lost at 
the exact depth specified by the doodlebug. 
Although the log did not show it, Cheney 
knew that the bailer had been recovered. 

The doodlebug was put to work, and on the 
strength of its prognostication the engineers 
ordered the rig moved at a cost of several hun- 
dred dollars. The well produced two barrels 
of oil a day, but not so much as one cubic foot 
of gas. The doodlebug man discovered that he 
had made a slight mistake. He had carelessly 
baited his doodlebug with oil instead of gas. 

H. H. Adams believes that all doodlebug- 
gers are conscious frauds, and he takes great 
delight in exposing them. Adams was em- 
ployed for two years by the Department of 
Justice to investigate the geological claims set 
forth in the promotional literature of Freder- 
ick A. Cook, and his testimony was an impor- 
tant factor in Cook’s conviction for using the 
mails to defraud. Becatrse of the reputation 
thus gained, Adams has frequently been 
called on for expert of :ion on doodlebugs. 

Upon the recommendation of a doodlebug 
man, some bankers in a North Texas town 
once put up $32,000 for a block of leases. A 
cool head among them had insisted upon writ- 
ing into the contract a clause which permitted 
them to place the money in escrow until the 
location could be checked by a geologist ; and 
after the first excitement had died down, they 
were all eager for the check. They employed 
Adams to make it. 

The doodlebug man wore a belt from which 
protruded small coils of copper wire. At first 
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he refused to explain the principle of his in- 
strument, saying it was a trade secret. But 
Adams pressed him until he gave an explana- 
tion. He said that radioactive waves emanated 
from the center of the earth. There were a 
few people, of whom he was one, sensitive 
enough to feel them. Since oil is an insulator, 
the waves would be absent over an oil pool. 
The coils amplified the waves somewhat, but 
not enough for ordinary men to feel them. 
Upon being questioned, he emphatically de- 
clared that sight was in no way involved. 

After some further argument Adams per- 
suaded him to make several locations while 
blindfolded. Assisting Adams was Harry 
Hotchkin, who later wrote an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post (July 18, 1931) on 
the East Texas field. They led the blindfolded 
man over the area. He made thirty-two loca- 
tions; at each Hotchkin placed under a small 
pile of rocks a numbered card with the loca- 
tor’s findings written on it. Then they turned 
the man around until they knew he was thor- 
oughly confused as to directions, and led him 
back to the locations already made. On the 
second trial he reported unfavorably on 
twenty-seven of the thirty-two. 

Adams used a similar stratagem to expose 
another man, who had made locations for an 
operator in East Texas. To mark a particu- 
larly favorable spot, the doodlebug man had 
driven a stake in the corner of a cotton field 
bordered on two sides by pine forest. Adams 
took him for a walk and led him through the 
brush until he was completely turned around. 
As they struggled through the thickets Adams 
kept asking him about the probability of find- 
ing oil at various places. They eventually ap- 
proached, through the woods, the man’s orig- 
inal stake. When they were only a few feet 
from it, Adams remarked that the place looked 
good to him. The man assured him there was 
no oil near. 

The cleverest fraud Adams ever exposed 
was a man whom an operator, an official of a 
large company, had brought down from New 
York. The man claimed to be an Englishman 
and talked like one. He said he had been a 
member of the Royal Geological Survey for 
India. The Survey had published several of 
his papers ; he gave titles of articles and num- 
bers of bulletins. 

He said that while on the staff of the Royal 
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Survey he had made the location of water his 
specialty. He had perfected an electrical de- 
vice which had been completely successful. 
Sometimes, however, the machine, instead of 
behaving as was to be expected, would sputter 
and crackle in a most surprising manner. He 
noted the places where this had happened and 
eventually—purely in the interests of science 
—prevailed upon some British capitalists to 
drill in one of these places. The result was the 
discovery of the Burma oil fields. 

When he proposed to use the device com- 
mercially, the Survey forbade him to do so; 
he had perfected it while in the service of the 
state, and it therefore belonged to the state. 
He then resigned and managed to smuggle 
his machine into the United States. 

It was the most impressive device Adams 
had ever seen. Mounted on a tripod and oper- 
ated by an automobile battery, it had five or 
six dials and various coils and condensers. It 
was never set up in the open; before it was 
assembled, a tent had to be stretched to house 
it. This precaution was absolutely necessary, 
as the instrument was so sensitive that the 
sun’s rays would set it on fire. 

he man had evidently studied the field, for 
in places not known as proved territory the 
device would remain dormant. But over 
charted pools the machine would act up fierce- 
ly, popping and sputtering and shooting out 
sparks. 

After three days of careful observation 
Adams discovered that when the sparks flew 
the man always had his hand on some one 
of the legs of the tripod. Further investiga- 
tion (while the operator’s back was turned) 
showed that there was a copper wire em- 
bedded in the wood of each leg, around which 
there was a metal ring. So skillfully that the 
movement escaped all but the sharpest eye, 
the operator would slip the ring down until 
it made contact with the wire and produced 
the desired electrical reaction. 

Before the beginning of the field test, 


Adams had had his employer cable the Geo- 
logical Survey of India. An answer had come 
that among their publications were no such 
titles as those the man claimed to have written ; 
nor was the pretended author’s name known 
to the Survey. The producer was present with 
the cablegram in his pocket when the final test 
was to be made. Adams asked if he might see 
if he could operate the machine. He reached 
down and moved the ring; the machine sput- 
tered and the sparks flew. The producer read 
the cablegram. The imposter departed in haste. 

Once when I expressed wonder that men 
of intelligence and education—men who had 
studied science in high school and college— 
should permit themselves to be imposed upon 
by fraudulent oil finders, a driller of many 
years’ experience said, “You must remember 
that the oil fraternity is a superstitious lot.” 
He went on to say that mediums, astrologers, 
and other soothsayers always followed the oil 
booms and did a land-office business. 

Perhaps it took more than common stability 
for a man to maintain his judgment during the 
feverish excitement of an old-time oil boom. 
When wildcat territory was being drilled, 
when dry wells were being put down on some 
tracts and gushers were being brought in on 
others that looked no more promising—when 
men were frantic to know where to drill or 
where to invest, and no man of science and 
integrity professed to be able to tell them— 
they became easy victims of the charlatan 
brazen enough to speak with conviction. 

As the expense of wildcatting increased and 
the oil reserves tended to become concentrated 
in the hands of a few major companies, and 
as the scientific techniques of oil prospecting 
became increasingly reliable, the opportuni- 
ties of the doodlebug man and his kind di- 
minished. His day is about over. But if, as 
some economic theorists assume, a rapid ex- 
ploitation of our oil resources was desirable, 
then he has made a substantial contribution 
to American life. 
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Even as a little set-along child, Laban had been 
resolute; and now, a soldier coming home to his 
mountains, he would need all the courage he had. 


Warriors Return 


By Jean Thomas 


on the stoop of her cabin hulling beans 

from the crock in her lap to the kettle 
beside her chair. She turned anxious eyes 
again and again toward the far-off bend of 
the road. A rough creek-bed road it was, that 
led out of Forsaken Hollow some three miles 
to the highway that connected this pocket of 
the Cumberlands with the outside world. 

“T calculate Laban will be home any day 
now. It’s been all of two months since the 
govermint sent word he was safe in Cali- 
forny.” 

“Yes mam, Fair Ellen, he'll be here this 
very day.” Linnie Bocook, shifting in her 
chair close by, rubbed a bony hand over the 
furrows upon her forehead. Gaunt, wrinkled 
was Linnie, though her hair was still black as 
a crow’s wing. “Mark my words! Laban will 
come up yonder’s path before sundown!” 
Linnie spoke with a certainty that startled 
and annoyed Widow Jarrel. 

“You've no knowin’! You can’t have!’ Her 
voice was sharp, challenging, as she jealously 
clutched her apron pocket, which concealed 
a letter. A letter that had come only this 
morning—and was still unopened. 

“Mark my words!” persisted Linnie, wip- 
ing her snuff-stained mouth with the back 
of her hand. “He’ll be here, like I say, before 
sundown. But maybe—’” she interrupted her- 
self, casting a furtive glance at the other 
woman. 

Despite adversity and long years of hard 
work, frail Widow Jarrel yet bore traces of 
beauty. Her wealth of golden-brown hair was 
now streaked with gray, the deep-set gray 
eyes less lustrous. 

For a long time no words passed between 
the two women. Only the clatter of dry beans 
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dropped with slow regularity into the kettle 
broke the silence. 

Finally Widow Jarrel spoke. “Waitin’ this 
way for him to come back, after three long 
years, I get to studyin’ about how peert and 
resolute Laban was from the time he was a 
little set-along child, helpin’ me in kitchen 
house, in the garden patch; packin’ in stove- 
wood, arms so full he could barely see over 
his load; helpin’ me string shucky beans in 
the falling weather ; him a-handin’ me a bean 
at a time, pickin’ out the longest ones, and me 
a-threadin’ ’em with my needle.” 

“Yes mam, Fair Ellen. I recollect too. And 
how he clumb up on the wall ladder in yonder 
to hang ’em on the rafters to dry ; long white 
pods, like ghost fingers dangling in the fire- 
light.” The tip of Linnie’s tongue lapped the 
snuff from the corners of her wrinkled mouth. 
“IT mind how he ever favored a mess of 
shucky beans cooked with sow belly, when it 
was time to shuck ’em out like you’re doing 
now. “There’s a fair pink one,’ he’d point a 
chubby finger, ‘and another blue—blue like 
the clouds in yonder sky.’ ‘Blue like your 
pretty eyes,’ I’d answer back.” 

“You spoiled him braggin’ on him that 
way, Linnie Bocook!” chided Widow Jarrell 
sharply. 

But Linnie only smiled a simple, almost 
childish smile and went on. “Mind how Laban 
would say, ‘There’s a pretty brown bean, in 
the pod, brown as a frost-nipped chestnut.’ 
‘Brown like your curly foretop,’ I’d say. ‘And 
a deep red one, red almost as cox-comb 
poseys or a turkey gobbler.’ Recollect his talk, 
Fair Ellen?” 

“As if his ma could ever forget,” rebuked 
the Widow Jarrel, and hurried on with her 
own memories, “I mind the time when Laban 
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come to be a little shirt-tail boy and followed 
along in the garden patch diggin’ taters, pick- 
in’ love apples offen the vines for me to put up 
with wild honey.” 

Not to be outdone, Linnie Bocook coun- 
tered from her corner of the stoop. “I'll ne’er 
forget the very last day he wore such a gar- 
ment dangling below his little knees to hide 
his shame. After that you made him a sure 
enough shirt deep-dyed walnut brown, and a 
pair of breeches—from Saul’s old jeans—” 

There was a breathless moment of silence 
in which neither woman looked at the other. 

Then Linnie went on in her dreamy fash- 
ion. “I was makin’ soap for you in the big 
kettle yonder in the foreyard, Fair Ellen. 
Laban was prankin’ around the fire, pokin’ 
the glowing ashes with a long stick. All of a 
sudden his shirt tail was in flame. Even his 
curly foretop ablaze before we knew it.” 

That day young Widow Jarrel had stood 
rooted to the ground, helpless with fear at the 
sight of her child—a living torch. “Linnie! 
Linnie!” he had cried in agony, stumbling to- 
ward her outstretched arms; and except for 
Linnie Bocook’s quick presence of mind, La- 
ban would have burned to death. Or worse 
yet, he would have been blinded for life. Lin- 
nie snatched off her apron and smothered the 
flames. Yes, Laban Jarrel owed his life, his 
eyesight to Linnie Bocook. Old Doc Fugate 
said so himself many a time. But others de- 
clared Linnie could never repay Fair Ellen 
Jarrel and her boy for the ill luck she had 
brought upon them long years before that. 

Everyone in Forsaken Hollow knew Saul 
Jarrel had jilted Linnie to marry Fair Ellen, 
the only child of the Akerses. “Fair Ellen’s 
pretty as a posey, but she’s spoiled rotten!” 
That was the talk of the old folks. “Saul will 
rue the day he taken her for his wife. He'll 
weary of her babyish ways and tantrums.” 

It was a fact Fair Ellen was pampered. She 
had her way about everything. Her folks 
didn’t even make her go to school. It was too 
hot in summer and too cold in winter to walk 
the mile up the hollow and cross the foot log 
to the schoolhouse. Fair Ellen grew up and 
could not even write her name nor read a 
line. “What she’s never had, she’ll never 
miss,” her parents argued stupidly. “But take 
Linnie Bocook,” old folks talked no end, “for 
all she’s not pretty like Fair Ellen, she’s apt 


at books; read plum through the Fifth Mc- 
Guffey Reader, can speak pieces one after 
t’other and never even look at the book, and 
she’s got a handwrite as fine and flourishin’ as 
the schoolmaster himself; nigh as good as 
Saul Jarrel. For all Linnie is but three 
year older than Fair Ellen. Nohow she’s a 
heap nicer turned. A friendly smile, a good 
word for everyone. Saul best look twicet be- 
fore he leaps!” 

But wagging tongues did not deter young 
Saul Jarrel. He had wed the pretty daughter 
of the Akers’s and she scarce fifteen at the 
time. 

From that very day Linnie Bocook began 
to pine. She’d roam lonely mountain paths 
early and late, often mumbling to herself. 

Old matchmaking women talked, “Linnie’s 
prideful. She would die before she’d let Fair 
Ellen know her spirit’s plum crushed, her 
heart broken.” Nevertheless anyone could see 
the difference in the disappointed girl. She 
rarely smiled—grew more of a dreamer. And, 
as time went on, folks took notice that some- 
how Linnie Bocook had a way of suddenly 
appearing where there was need of help. 

“She’s got witchy ways!” some said fear- 
fully. 

Like the time the Bellamy children were 
stricken with smallpox. Everyone else was 
afraid to go near. Linnie came along—and 
stayed until they were out of danger. Again 
when old Granny Clayton’s house caught fire 
in the dead of night. The place would have 
burned to ashes and the old woman with it, 
except that Linnie was wandering along the 
road, saw the flame, carried Granny to the 
barn and alone quenched the fire. There was 
the time, too, when Zeff Bates was bitten by a 
rattler over in the deadening three miles from 
any neighbor. 

No one could honestly say Linnie Bocook 
was out of her mind, though she had grown 
careless about her appearance, took no inter- 
est in men folks who wanted to court her. “It 
is like,” Saul Jarrel himself had remarked to 
his young wife, “Linnie’s wits are one place 
and she’s in another.” 

Then one day something happened which 
shocked the countryside and left Linnie 
worse off than ever. 

One December morning, some six months 
after Saul and Fair Ellen were married, he 
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had started to the ridge to do some early plow- 
ing. His young wife complained because she 
had wanted Saul to take her to a neighbor’s, 
all of four miles away, to spend the day. “It’s 
cold and raw, Fair Ellen,” Saul pleaded, “and 
besides, you bein’ heavy with child, you ought 
to stay home.” Fair Ellen flew into a tantrum, 
scolding, crying, vowing Saul didn’t love her. 
He tried to stem the tide of her wrath by say- 
ing plowing came first if a man wanted a crop 
to feed his property and take care of his fam- 
ily. So he had gone leaving his wife pouting, 
in tears. 

When Linnie Bocook arrived Fair Ellen 
was none too cordial to the uninvited visitor, 
so she gathered up her shawl and mittens and 
wandered on her way. Before the morning 
was half gone, however, Fair Ellen looked up 
from her sewing at a frightened scream out- 
side, saw Linnie running wildly up the path, 
her shawl whipping in the wind. 

Young Mistress Jarrel flung wide the door. 

“He’s dead! Saul’s stone dead! Killed at 
the high cliff!” cried Linnie, stumbling into 
the room. Linnie was too bewildered to give 
an account of what had happened. 

But there lay the lifeless, broken body of 
young Saul Jarrel at the foot of the high, 
rocky cliff. While plowing, his horse had be- 
come frightened at something—a snake, per- 
haps? A rabbit? A person? There were all 
sorts of conjectures. Anyway, the horse had 
plunged over the cliff, taking the plow with it 
—dragging Saul to an untimely death. 

Folks feared for young Mistress Jarrel, 
she being heavy with child all of four months 
past. 

“Sorry luck follows the babe that never 
sees its sire,” Linnie Bocook was known to 
mumble to herself in her aimless wanderings. 

But no one paid much attention to the dis- 
tracted girl. “She’s just pinin’ because Saul 
Jarrel is dead,” old matchmaking women de- 
clared. “Linnie Bocook loved him with all her 
heart and soul—will until the breath leaves 
her mortal body.” 

After that her unpredictable visits had 
come to be looked upon, by many, with fore- 
boding. “She’s witchy! There’s no use deny- 
in’ it!’ Others averred, “Fair Ellen would be 
in her rights if she never bid Linnie Bocook 
the time of day again in all her life.” 

Yet when Fair Ellen’s hour of travail came, 


old Doc Fugate said afterward he never was 
so glad to see anyone in all his life as Linnie 
Bocook when she lifted the latch and walked 
in. Old Doc was at the end of his string. And 
young Widow Jarrel was moaning she could 
do no more, she’d be bound to die. Even so, 
she turned on her pillow to stare jealously at 
Linnie. But witchy Linnie Bocook pretended 
not to notice. She proceeded dutifully to help 
and encourage and coax. Kept it up, too, until 
the babe’s lusty cry stopped short the agoniz- 
ing groans of the young mother. 

Finally when the little one was placed in 
her arms Fair Ellen whispered, “We'll call 
him Laban—don’t you think that’s a fine 
pretty name, Doc Fugate? Laban is the name 
Saul chose for our babe long before its birth.” 
Old Doc Fugate beamed and nodded ap- 
proval. “Yes indeed. Laban’s as fine a name 
as a body could choose.” But Linnie muttered 
under her breath, so low the mother could not 
hear, “Not half so fine a name as Saul. The 
babe looks like its sire. Don’t favor her folk 
a bit.” 

Though she would not admit it openly, 
young Widow Jarrel was glad enough to have 
Linnie stay on and look after her and the 
babe. At times, before she was up and about, 
Fair Ellen would awaken suddenly, thinking 
Linnie had spoken. Then the witchy girl 
would turn guiltily away. Once the. young 
mother was sure she had heard mutterings— 
something about sorry luck and a child who 
had never seen its sire. But when she asked 
what she was saying, Linnie Bocook vowed 
Fair Ellen was only dreaming. Another time, 
the mother awakened —and listened and 
watched in silence. Linnie was cuddling little 
Laban close to her breast. “I wish you 
were my very own babe—TI love you as much 
as if I’d birthed you myself—because—” the 
voice sank to a whisper, “—because you’re 
Saul’s—.” 

That secret, Fair Ellen kept hidden in her 
heart. It kindled her jealousy of the jilted 
Linnie Bocook. 

Generally folks in Forsaken Hollow were 
kind to Linnie, for all her strange ways. She 
could go and come as she pleased, and usually 
found a welcome wherever she dropped in. 
She was there to help when work was heav- 
iest at corn planting, sorghum making, at 
butchering time. She was there to lend a help- 
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ing hand when death stalked into Forsaken 
Hollow. There were those who believed that 
the witchy creature “had knowing of things 
before they came to pass.” Indeed, some 
looked upon her coming as an ill omen. They 
could not forget that December morning 
when Saul Jarrel was killed. 

But from the time he was a child little 
Laban Jarrel “would go to Linnie as quick as 
he would to his ma,” anyone could tell you. 
“A blind man could see it makes his ma jeal- 
ous, though she won’t own it. Actions speak 
louder than words,” they said. ““What’s more 
it don’t take eye specs to see Laban thinks a 
heap of Linnie Bocook.” On rare occasions 
when he had “store candy” the child always 
“saved a piece for Linnie.” He’d hurry down 
the path to the road to share his sweets with 
the poor creature when he saw her passing. 
When he gathered walnuts, after the first 
frost, young Laban picked out a whole cup- 
ful of goodies—saved them back on the cup- 
board shelf until she came along the road. 
Then there was the never-to-be-forgotten 
summer day when young Laban Jarrel went 
in swimming in the baptizing hole on the dare 
of bigger boys ; got beyond his depth, was go- 
ing down for the last time while his playmates 
stood paralyzed with fear or ran screaming 
to the bushes. Laban cried not help, help, nor 
for his ma. But in his dire distress the drown- 
ing boy cried piteously, “Linnie! Linnie!” 
Suddenly the witchy creature appeared as if 
by a miracle. 

When Laban was old enough to go to 
school, if anyone, even twice his size, offered 
to poke fun at witchy Linnie Bocook wander- 
ing aimlessly through the hollow, the boy 
would pull off his coat and sail into her tor- 
mentors with both fists. 

Sometimes the two could be seen on the 
stoop, Laban snuggled close at Linnie’s side, 
reading proudly from a book. While his ma— 
her face darkened with jealousy—made a 
great pretense of unconcern. Yet all the while 
she listened with curious joy to the boy’s 
every word. Sometimes he’d urge, “Linnie, 
speak over that piece out of your old Reader 
—the piece about Try, Try Again.” Head to 
one side the little fellow listened intently, his 
eyes on Linnie like a turkey spying a bug 
through a fence. And when she’d finished 
Laban would hook his small thumbs in his 


knitted galluses, and throwing back his fine, 
dark head he would repeat the poem word for 
word. 

Once, after he had struggled through a 
particularly hard lesson of spelling, writing 
the words again and again on a slate which 
had belonged to his father he had never seen, 
Laban’s small, sensitive finger fell to tracing 
letters carved on the frame of the slate. 
“Look!” he cried suddenly, “S. J. That’s for 
pa, and here ’longside it, L. B. That’s for—.” 
He looked searchingly into Linnie’s face. She 
was pale as death. 

Linnie was looking past the son of Saul 
Jarrel into space. She arose abruptly. “I al- 
most forgot—lI’ll be bound to stay the night 
with old Granny Clayton—poor critter is 
nigh on her last legs—.” 

Not until Linnie Bocook had disappeared 
beyond the ridge did Widow Jarrel speak. 
“Come, son, it’s time we go do the milkin’.” 

Eager, willing hands had Saul Jarrel’s son. 
With what patience he made a border for the 
path that led all the way from the stoop to the 
gate. The eyes of the two women often fol- 
lowed the stone-bordered path. Patiently, 
laboriously little Laban had brought a stone 
at a time all the way from the creek, placing 
one now on this side of the path, now on that 
side. Big, round, snowy white and fair pink 
stones. Sometimes it was all the little fellow 
could do to lug a “special purty one.” But 
he’d let no one help him. “TI aim to persevere,” 
he’d say, “like in the piece you learnt me, Lin- 
nie, from your Reader.” And Linnie would 
beam, though Fair Ellen tried to conceal her 
pride in the boy’s patience in the hard task 
he’d chosen for himself. A time or two, he’d 
stop to rest, sitting on the step rock, in the 
shade of the stoop, mopping the sweat from 
his little brow when he had lugged up an 
extra big stone for the path and tugged it to 
place. Then, after he had caught his wind, 
young Laban would speak the piece he 
“favored most” : 


“Tis a lesson you should heed : 
Try, try again ; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again ; 
Then your courage should appear, 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear ; 


Try, try again.” 
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HERE would be months that Linnie would 
never put in an appearance at Widow 
Jarrel’s, especially after Laban had grown 
up. Yet—when Uncle Sam needed Saul Jar- 
rel’s son, the very day he left, Linnie Bocook 
came slowly, unconcernedly up the stone- 
bordered path before darkness settled down. 
When his letters came from far across the 
sea, the witchy creature indeed seemed to 
“have knowing of it.” She came and lingered 
a day or two, reading and rereading the sol- 
dier boy’s letters to his eager, listening ma. 
Linnie sometimes brought newspapers old 
Jerry Bowman gave her at the post office— 
papers with all sorts of pictures and stories 
of the “brave soldiers at the front,” in hos- 
pitals, on ships. These she read to Laban’s 
ma time and again. There was the story of 
how some of the brave young lads, blinded 
by explosion, had learned a miraculous new 
way of reading. Reading, bless you, with their 
finger tips ! 

“Can’t be!’ Widow Jarrel shook her head 
dubiously. “A body can’t see with their fin- 
gers.” 

Patiently Linnie tried to explain how the 
letters were raised up and sensitive fingers 
felt, traced the words—read with finger tips. 
But Widow Jarrel, who with two good eyes 
couldn’t read a word, nor write her own 
name, brushed it aside with a wave of her 
hand, “Botherdash!” 

“But Laban has witnessed such things, 
Fair Ellen, he says so here in his letter.” 

But Widow Jarrel would have none of it. 

Laban sent two pictures of himself made 
in a far-off country. “For Ma,” he wrote up- 
on one; “For Linnie,” on the other. If Linnie 
Bocook had looked up suddenly as she read 
the inscription she might have seen the jeal- 
ousy and resentment in the eyes of Laban’s 
ma. 

“He favors my side—the Akerses,” said 
Widow Jarrel, when she was sure of her 
voice, gazing yearningly at the boy’s likeness. 

“He’s Saul pint blank,” murmured Linnie, 
hugging the picture close to her heart when 
she was out of Fair Ellen’s sight. “He’s got 
Saul’s eyes and smilin’ mouth. He’s got Saul’s 
handwrite, too. Many a fine flourish he puts 
here and there. Like Saul used to do.” 

Linnie’s hungry eyes feasted on the boy’s 
letters, kept in the bureau drawer. She read 


them over time out of mind—all to herself— 
when his ma was out milking or when she 
rode off to the post office at old Jerry Bow- 
man’s store down at the crossroads. And 
when Linnie answered them for Fair Ellen it 
was all the poor creature could do to keep her 
hand from trembling—to keep from writing 
words of her own. 

“What more, Fair Ellen, do you want to 
tell Laban?” Linnie dipped the pen into the 
ink bottle and waited solicitously. She was 
thinking how nice it would be to tell him about 
the posies peeping up in the foreyard; of the 
Johnny-jump-ups down by the creek, of the 
robin’s nest up under the eaves; that very 
morning she’d seen the redbreast flutter by 
with a twig in its beak. And the little wren 
and its mate chirping gaily and building their 
nest in the long-necked gourd Laban had 
hung from the rafters of the stoop years ago. 

“IT saw a jack-in-the-pulpit this morning,” 
Linnie was saying aloud to herself, “when I 
crossed the ridge and came down the hollow ; 
and the ivy’s peepin’ out with its fair pink 
bloom already alongside the creek waters 
where sharp winds don’t blow—coaxes posies 
and grass out early. Laban ever took delight 
in searching for posies early in the springtime 
when he was just a little tyke, and—” 

“Laban’s a growed up man now—a sol- 
dier!” The sharpness of Widow Jarrel’s re- 
proach cut short Linnie’s dreaming, brought 
her back to earth. 

“What else was you wanting me to write, 
Fair Ellen?” The rebuked creature again put 
pen to paper. 

“Tell him I crave to set eyes upon him once 
more,” she answered stonily. “Tell him I'll 
ask nothing more of the Lord if only He will 
let me see my boy walk up yonder’s path once 
again...” 

That had been long months ago. And now 
this late fall day when the hills were a blaze 
of glory in scarlet red, and deep-dyed walnut 
brown, and bright yellow and bronze, Linnie 
Bocook had dropped in again at Widow Jar- 
rel’s. 

“Like I was saying, Fair Ellen, Laban will 
be home before sundown. You'll see.” 

Slowly, submissively, Widow Jarrel finally 
took the letter from her apron pocket. “I 
calculate it’s from the govermint. Nohow 
it’s not Laban’s handwrite.. Here—break it 
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open!” Her jealous eyes were fixed upon 
Linnie. “Read it out!” she cried impetuously. 
“You're shakin’ like you had the agger and 
you're pale as a bed sheet.” 

“It is from Laban—” Linnie faltered. 

“It’s not Laban’s handwrite, I tell you!” 
retorted the perplexed Widow Jarrel. “It’s 
not writin’ a-tall. It’s printin’ like in a Reader. 
I guess I’ve got eyes to see.” 

The furrowed lines on witchy Linnie’s 
brow seemed to deepen. “Don’t you under- 
stand, Laban’s learned to write on one of 
them contrapshuns like lawyer Prather has 
in his office at the courthouse in the county 
seat.” 

A look of relief flashed over the anxious 
face of Widow Jarrel. “Then read it out!” 
she urged. 

Slowly, carefully Linnie began to read: 
“Dear Ma, I'll be home maybe by the time 
this letter reaches you. I’ll have lots to tell— 
I’ll have a heap of things to learn all over 
again. A soldier kinda forgets the plow when 
he picks up a gun. But nohow, when I get 
rested, I aim to raise a whole passel of chicken 
and turkey fowls. Feathered fowls are easy to 
handle. A body don’t need to drive a team nor 
follow the plow to raise chicken and turkey 
fowls. There’s money, big money in such. 
We could rent out the farm to old Jerry Bow- 
man. He’s been after us a long time before I 
left to share-crop. We'll just keep enough 
ground for your garden patch, Ma. You ever 
favored tending your own garden and I aim 
for you always to have your way. I’ve learned 
many things from this war—’ ” 

Widow Jarrel sat silent, profoundly ab- 
sorbed in inward questionings. In her eyes 
was something like fear. Then she said, as 
though speaking to herself, “’Peers like 
Laban talks a heap on chicken and turkey 
fowls, him that ever taken such delight in 
plowing a furrow. I mind how the little fel- 
low started plowin’ when he had to reach up, 
above his head, to grasp the plow handles. 
But mebbe, like he says, a soldier kinda for- 
gets the plow when he picks up the gun. But 
you ain’t read it all out yit, Linnie, have you?” 
she demanded jealously. 

Again Linnie began to read aloud: “I’m 
certain, Ma, when I get home I can find every 
nest of our Plymouth Rocks, the banty eggs 
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too under the manger. I’m satisfied I could 
search out every nest the turkey hens have 
stole out along the fence row. Find them— 
even if I was to be blindfolded—” 

Linnie stopped short. Her eyes were stiff 
in the sockets—the words leaped from the 
page— 

MA, I HAVE LEARNED TO READ WITH MY 
FINGER-TIPS—I HAD IT TO DO. 

Linnie Bocook’s lips parted but no words 
came out. 

“Witch!” cried the frantic Widow Jarrel, 
“don’t sit there like you’re in a trance. Read 
out! What my boy has writ!” 

Neither of the women saw the three boys 
walking up the road. 

“Hello, Ma!” At the cheery greeting 
Widow Jarrel turned quickly. The blood 
drained from her cheeks, her eyes fixed upon 
the figure of Laban outlined against the set- 
ting sun. “ 

“Lord God Almighty!” she cried. “What- 
ever is my boy doin’ with them black eye 
specs a-coverin’ his eyes? Laban a-packin’ a 
cane — Laban betwixt two strange soldier 
boys—” 

“Hello, Ma!” he called again. “I’m home!” 
He had reached the gate, lifted the wooden 
latch. 

In the waiting silence a rooster flapped its 
wings, flew to the top fence rail and crowed 
lustily as if to welcome the returned warrior. 

A faint smile flickered across Laban’s face. 
“You can go back now,” he called over his 
shoulder to his buddies. “I can make on by 
myself—from here—-” Courageously, alone, 
Laban Jarrel came up the familiar path, tap- 
ping his white cane now on a stone on this 
side, now on that. 

Still no word came from the bloodless lips 
of Widow Jarrel. 

He paused at the stoop. “Hello, Ma!’ he 
called again cheerily. “Comin’ out to welcome 
a fellow home?” 

Like a sleepwalker Widow Jarrel slowly 
arose, crock in hand. She stood now dry-eyed, 
motionless in the doorway. It was an age-old 
custom of the mountains. “I’m here son— 
waitin’ for you fitten and proper. Laban—” 
the trembling fingers clutched the crock, 
“—son, I’m proud—to see you—home—” 
She swayed like a delicate flower in the wind. 
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The crock slipped from her grasp, clattered 
to the floor, broke into smithereens. She 
would have fallen face forward except that 
Linnie Bocook, who all the while had sat 
silent, sprang swiftly from her chair and 
caught Widow Jarrel in her arms, held her 
with tender compassion. 
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“What’s all the commotion ?” Laban lifted 
sightless eyes. 

“Your ma’s—had a stroke—” Strangely 
calm was the voice of Fair Ellen’s jilted rival. 

“Linnie! Linnie!” In the anguished cry of 
the blind warrior, Linnie Bocook heard re- 
assurance—courage. 





What of This Gifted Race? 
By Elijah L. Jacobs 


 Bypeyaes holds its hordes of wondrous kind— 
Of beings great and small, booming and shrill, 

That creep, that walk, that fly, that flee, that kill. 

Slow, cumbrous things in their own shells confined, 

Swift things that run and leave the wind behind, 

Creatures of magic grace, and craft, and skill, 

Marvelously gifted to fulfill 

Each race its functions, cunningly designed. 

What, then, of that most gifted race of all, 

Those beings in whose minds are heaven and hell, 

Who roam the sky, who know both sea and land, 

Whose mercies and ferocities appall ? 

What of this fearful race that strikes so well, 

And cannot from itself withhold its hand? 





Meeting place of two differing theories of state- 
hood, Korea will find security only under the pro- 
tection of a genuinely international organization. 


KOREA: Between Two Worlds 


By Fred D. Gealy 


N A WORLD dominated by the struggle 
I for power—and that not merely of in- 

dividual against individual, but of nation 
against nation—small nations are regarded as 
in themselves unimportant. Historically, peo- 
ples are significant for two reasons : they may 
be culturally creative, and/or they may be 
powerful. Periods of culture-creativity are 
permanently interesting, and so likewise is 
the phenomenon of power—its rise, its con- 
solidation and extension, its dissipation and 
destruction. The Greeks and the Hebrews 
were creative: Plato is still the father of them 
that know, and the prophets and Jesus still 
agitate the conscience of Western civilization. 
The Romans were powerful: what would 
theologians and political philosophers from 
Augustine through Gibbon and on down to 
our time have written about if there had been 
no rise and fall of Rome ? Absolute power may 
be absolutely corrupting, but it is also abso- 
lutely interesting. We worship the saints but 
we envy men of might. 

Unfortunately, it sometimes seems, the 
wind of creativity bloweth where it listeth. 
The divine afflatus does not take up a per- 
manent dwelling-place in any man or in any 
people ; its movements are fitful, here today 
and there tomorrow. Our blundering histori- 
cal procedures have not taught us how to 
establish or maintain effective culture-media 
in which creativity can be nurtured like a 
vegetable in a hothouse. Therefore genius 
breaks out in unexpected places and always 
bears the mark of miracle. 

Shifts of power, too, are unpredictable. 
Certainly no one living in Rome in the age of 
Augustus could have discerned that power 
would pass from the eternal city and the 
shores of the Mediterranean to northern and 


western Europe. Plutarch writes that in the 
days of Julius Caesar the island of the Brit- 
anni “furnished much matter of dispute to 
multitudes of writers, some of whom averred 
that its name and story had been fabricated, 
since it never had existed and did not then 
exist.” By his expeditions Caesar proved that 
England existed, although it was “beyond the 
confines of the inhabited world.” His cam- 
paigns were fruitless, however, “for there was 
nothing worth taking from men who lived in 
poverty and wretchedness.” It was easier for 
Romans to believe that when Rome fell the 
world would end than to believe that power 
could safely pass into other human hands: 
quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus. 

Who in the eighteenth century or even in 
the nineteenth century could have seen the 
rise of the United States of America in the 
twentieth century to a position from which 
it could arbitrate the wars of Europe and Asia 
and emerge the new colossus of the Western 
world astride the world’s two largest oceans? 
And Russia is the most incredible miracle of 
them all. The subtle assimilation of life to its 
environment makes rapid social change of- 
fensive to us; therefore, social change rarely 
takes place rapidly or on a large scale without 
violence. The sudden transformation of the 
amorphous Russian mass into one of the 
mightiest instruments in all history for the 
dissemination of a new ideology and way of 
life, possessing military power commensurate 
with its passion, was indeed both unexpected 
and irritating. 

What shifts of power the twentieth century 
may yet see, or in what unexpected corners 
of the world hidden springs of thought and 
action may erupt to refresh and reconstruct 
the bewildered and disordered mind of our 
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time, none can prophesy. From one point of 
view, the power peoples should also be the 
culturally potent, and the small nations the 
culturally sterile. Historically there has been 
no culturally significant people which has not 
at one time or another been a power people, 
except possibly the Hebrews. The uneasy 
conquest of Palestine, with the partial dis- 
possession of the Canaanites and the Philis- 
tines, represents almost the only claim the 
Jewish people have to military fame. Sur- 
rounded by empires, Israel was always an 
unarmored David with stone and sling in the 
presence of Goliaths with spear and shield. 
It was only the Israelites’ second-rate enemies 
that God delivered into their hands; they be- 
came subject to the more powerful ones. That 
Israel should have been one of the world’s 
few great creative peoples, and yet never have 
become a great power people, must be re- 
garded as very remarkable. 

Higher civilization requires tools ; tools are 
both the product and source of wealth ; wealth 
is both product and source of power. A men- 
tality which is capable of significant activity 
in the spiritual and intellectual realms of life 
will normally be concerned also with its phys- 
ical and institutional basis. We should expect 
all dynamic and imaginative peoples to at- 
tempt to become power peoples ; conversely, 
frustration in the achievement of power com- 
monly means decay and even loss of imagina- 
tion. Modern civilization is predominantly 
technological ; technology requires wealth and 
power. And no people today without access to 
the material resources of the earth, without 
the expensive equipment of the modern lab- 
oratory or assembly line, and without facility 
in handling the accumulated knowledge avail- 
able in our time can expect to rise either to 
cultural significance or to a position of power. 

There is of course no guarantee that a 
power people will ipso facto become culturally 
creative. Power is intoxicating and becomes 
pleasurable for its own sake. Obviously vic- 
tory in war is conducive to the building of a 
military state : only through force can the vic- 
tor maintain the power position he has gained 
by reducing the relative power position of his 
enemy. Power peoples can devote themselves 
significantly to the arts of peace only if they 
can rest assured that their position is not be- 
ing undermined by restless minority groups 


unwilling to remain in a subordinate or sub- 
ject status. 

No law destines minority peoples to cul- 
tural sterility. What the Hebrews did once 
may conceivably be done again. The German 
and the Japanese power positions are now de- 
stroyed ; but if these conquered peoples should 
seek spiritual or cultural solutions to their 
problem of frustration, they might again rise 
to eminent status. Doubtless in a world in 
which prestige is associated with power and 
culture with wealth, it will be difficult for us 
to make spiritual objectives appear worthy 
of the concentrated effort of a great people. 
Yet distinction in history can come from no 
other source. If conquered nations and sub- 
ject peoples were wise, they would see that 
the most effective way of neutralizing the 
military power of dominant peoples is by the 
achievement of an enviable quality of civiliza- 
tion. 

Exploitation of “backward” peoples by 
power peoples is never justifiable. And domi- 
nant nations must bear full responsibility for 
conditioning primitive peoples to servitude, 
for crushing hope by the dull weight of effec- 
tive control, for deadening the initiative of 
groups who survive by submission. In spite 
of any or all handicaps which may be imposed 
from the outside, however, destiny is really 
determined from within. Circumstances which 
suggest frustration and despair are, indeed, 
not enviable ; yet a man or a people may react 
to such circumstances with distinction. That 
is within the control of spirit. 


5 we PROBLEM of Korea is the problem of 
a minority people with a sense of cultural 
unity, demanding statehood yet never achiev- 
ing it. Historically content to stay at home, 
without urge to empire, the Koreans never be- 
came a power people. Only once in the history 
of Korea was there a significant cultural ef- 
florescence, and that was from the seventh 
to the ninth centuries when the Chinese cul- 
ture of the great T’ang dynasty overflowed 
the entire East. Theoretically, at least, there 
was nothing to prevent the Koreans from be- 
coming the nucleus of an empire and absorb- 
ing as a minimum Jgpan and Manchuria. The 
peninsula was unified by the seventh century, 
and although the land had its share of internal 
conflicts and border skirmishes, yet all it asked 
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was to be let alone. Situated within the area 
of Chinese cultural influence and contentedly 
sharing in the prestige of the Middle King- 
dom, Korea had no thought of extending its 
borders either Japan-ward or westward into 
the continent. One day, however, and much 
to her surprise, Korea discovered herself to 
be the meeting place of two differing theories 
of statehood, the Chinese Confucian family 
theory and the Western legal theory. The con- 
flict between these two concepts resulted in 
an affirmation by China that Korea was an 
independent state. Once severed from Chinese 
control and declared independent according to 
Western political theory, Korea was legiti- 
mate prey for any expanding power people. 
It is not surprising that Japan, which quickly 
recognized the usefulness of Western con- 
cepts, annexed Korea and thus temporarily 
solved the Korean problem. 

Japan’s claim to “paramount interests” in 
Korea was first officially recognized abroad 
by her alliance with Great Britain in 1902. In 
the first decade of this century it was obvious 
to both Britain and the United States that 
Korea would fall either to Japan or to Russia, 
and both nations preferred Japan. Indeed, 
the annexation of Korea was quite generally 
looked upon by European powers as a logical 
solution of a problem long disturbing the Far 
East. 

Now the problem of Korea is again under 
consideration. Of course the Koreans have 
been promised eventual independence by the 
Cairo Declaration. That there should be hes- 
itancy in making provision for actual inde- 
pendence indicates the complexity of the sit- 
uation. The fact is that Korea can now 
maintain neither national prosperity nor inde- 
pendence without guarantees by the neighbor- 
ing great powers. The problem of Korea will, 
as always, involve Russia, China and Japan. 
During the last fifty years these three powers 
have successively displaced one another as the 
dominant influence in both Korea and Man- 
churia. Of course Japan’s sun has now set and 
China and Russia are in the ascendant. The 
United States, we may suppose, will become 
more or less permanently an Asiatic power. 
If the balance of power pattern continues to 
dominate international politics, Korea will 
remain a bone of contention and a field of in- 


trigue among China, Russia and America, 
with Japan as a neighboring agitant. 

Ideally, the Korean problem should be lift- 
ed above the level of power politics by the 
establishment of an international structure in 
which no nation would seek dominant power 
or extension of its influence or territory at 
the expense of another, and in which small 
nations might devote themselves to the arts 
of peace with security. It is only in a gen- 
uinely new order that the problem of Korea 
can find anything like an adequate solution, 
and new orders are not naturally begotten in 
the passions and fears of war. Whether peo- 
ples win or lose, wars tend to consolidate their 
faith in power, because it is power or lack of 
it which determines who wins and who loses. 
People who win wars may infer the right- 
eousness of their cause ; but people who lose 
do not conclude that they were wicked ; they 
only conclude that they were weak. 

How we dispose of Korea will reveal what 
kind of post-war world we believe is possible 
in the twentieth century. Korea is between 
two worlds : one dead, the other yet unborn. 


pee Korea has been neither a culturally 
significant nation nor a power nation, 
there exists no adequate historical or critical 
literature concerning it. There are some signs, 
however, that as all the details of Asia are 
taking on new importance for the Western 
world, and as the Korean question comes to 
the fore again, this lack will be remedied. 
Among the more important new books on 
the Far East is a study by M. Frederick Nel- 
son entitled Korea, and the Old Orders in 
Eastern Asia (Louisiana State University 
Press, 1945). This book is as clear a presenta- 
tion of the contrast between the Chinese or 
Oriental conception of government and the 
Western conception as appears anywhere in 
print. And since America will have a large 
responsibility in ordering post-war Asia, it is 
of great importance that we understand the 
basic patterns of the Oriental mind. 
According to Confucian ideology, the world 
is a single unit, characterized by a pre-estab- 
lished world pattern wherein everything has 
its own definite and proper relation to all other 
things. In its own place everything is good ; 
when this natural order is disturbed, dishar- 
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mony, or evil, results. The Chinese social or- 
der is built upon the five relationships: ruler 
and subject, parent and child, husband and 
wife, elder and younger brother, friend and 
friend. These relationships are as permanent 
as the universe ; they constitute its structure. 
When men conform to prescribed status, 
peace and order automatically exist. The 
standards for each of these relationships is 
set by Ui, or the rules for proper conduct. 
These rules were discovered, not made, by 
the ancient sages. 

The fundamental element in the rules of 
proper conduct is inequality. Equality is pro- 
ductive only of rivalry and contention. So- 
ciety is and must remain a hierarchy of su- 
periors and inferiors. Within extremes of the 
lowest and the highest, everyone has inferiors 
below him and superiors above. Banishment 
of inequality would mean a return to barbar- 
ism and chaos, wherein men’s desires have 
no limits. Desire must be subordinated to 
status. 

It follows that responsibility and benevo- 
lence descend from above, and obedience and 
respect ascend from below—all emanating 
from or culminating in the emperor, or Son 
of Heaven, who in turn looks to Heaven as 
his superior and as the bestower of his man- 
date to rule. Government, then, is the indoc- 
trination of inferiors by superiors with the 
proper rules of conduct. Social order, whether 
in family or state, is thus achieved not by fiat 
of law, but by reason, example, and conver- 
sion. Government is bv goodness, not by law. 
Officials, as models of conduct, rule by ex- 
ample. Rigid, lifeless laws are not needed, 
and indeed would defeat the purpose for 
which thev are made. The emperor is prima- 
rily a teacher and model; only in extreme sit- 
uations need he be a ruler. The problem of 
control of society is thus thrown back upon 
the individual. Morals become manners. Good 
manners exclude the use of force. War may 
be necessary to control barbarians—that is; 
those who do not know Chinese customs— 
but coercion is generally incompatible with 
the Confucian theory that unsubmissive peo- 
ple should be conquered by a display of civil 
culture and virtue, not by force. War, foreign 
aggrandizement, and power politics, which 
employ force as a legitimate agent of diplo- 
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macy, were definitely rejected by Confucian 
thought. Extinction of a country by conquest 
was considered akin to murder of one individ- 
ual by another. 

Since China was the Middle Kingdom and 
the Emperor had Heaven’s mandate to rule, 
it was China’s mission to order all things un- 
der heaven. The parts of the world untouched 
by Chinese culture were at best barbarian na- 
tions; ignorant of Chinese morals and man- 
ners, they could not know the true way of 
life. The Son of Heaven, viewing the whole 
world as his family, was in duty bound to 
extend order even to barbarians, but the 
method was by reason and example. It was 
assumed that in time these barbarians would 
understand the correct relations among the 
various orders of humanity, would practice 
the rules of proper conduct, and would be- 
come filial sons in an international family. 
International order was thus the extension 
of familism into the world sphere. The entire 
East Asiatic Confucian society, national and 
international, was familistic and natural, not 
legal. In fact, it entirely lacked such Western 
concepts as law, the state, sovereignty, and the 
legal equality of states. 

Before the seventh century, Korea was 
viewed by China as barbarian, and as a mat- 
ter of course received the treatment accorded 
all such areas near China. The Chinese main- 
tained peace on the borders of the Middle 
Kingdom by securing the co-operation of 
barbarian princes, by force if necessary. Chi- 
nese prestige was such that often China’s 
purposes could be achieved simply by invest- 
ing such princes with a title of authority, and 
Chinese culture conquered where armies 
might have failed. As Chinese culture pene- 
trated Korea, the rulers of the petty Korean 
kingdoms came to view investiture by the em- 
peror of China as necessary to their right to 
rule, and showed their respect by sending 
tribute to the Son of Heaven. Down to the 
nineteenth century Korea stood to China as 
a younger to an elder brother ; consequently, 
their relations were regulated not by law, 
treaty, or agreement, but by Ui, the rules of 
proper conduct. There were no definite legal 
limits concerning what China could or could 
not do. She owed Korea benevolent protec- 
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tion ; in return Korea owed China respect and 
submission. 

In times of peace, when harmony existed, 
the relationship between the two peoples was 
limited to the sending of tribute, the return 
of gifts, the dispatch of imperial missions to 
confer investiture or offer congratulations, 
and other acts of ceremony. But just as the 
Chinese father had absolute control, even 
unto death, so in times of crisis the Chinese 
state exercised a like control over Korea. 

When the Western states moved eastward 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
they brought with them a concept of “interna- 
tional law” which they considered to be uni- 
versal in scope. Unable to understand the 
China-Korea familistic concept, they pro- 
ceeded to apply the legal attributes of vassal- 
age to the nonlegal status of the “younger 
brother nation.” Western powers insisted that 
China must regard Korea either as a full de- 
pendency or as a completely sovereign and 
independent state; she must be either fully 
responsible for Korea’s acts, or not respon- 
sible at all. The Westerners were unable to 
comprehend a subservient relation not based 
on force, and by adroit reasoning were able 
to prove that Korea was not a vassal and that 
China was not suzerain. After the Western 
powers and Japan had succeeded in detaching 
Korea from China and from the Confucian 
older brother-younger brother relationship, 
Korea’s status as an independent member of 
the Western state system only made it easier 
for foreign intrigue to prey upon her and 
finally overwhelm her. Korea’s independence, 


therefore, has been nothing but a source of 
grief. 

M. Frederick Nelson suggests that Japan 
attempted to make herself the “Middle King- 
dom” of the twentieth century : ignoring the 
legal concept of the sovereignty and juridical 
equality of states, she tried to set up a group 
of entities subservient to her will and bound 
to her by ties which defied accurate legal def- 
inition. Her “new order” was thus reminis- 
cent of that Confucian system which so con- 
founded Westerners a century ago. The Jap- 
anese-advocated new order, however, lacked 
the ethical basis of the former Chinese system 
because it was only the Japanese who be- 
lieved that their emperor was rightful ruler 
of the world. When China was the Middle 
Kingdom, her border peoples shared her be- 
lief that the Chinese Son of Heaven had re- 
ceived a heavenly mandate to rule them; but 
although the Japanese built impressive Shinto 
shrines in Korea and Manchuria, they were 
not successful in inculcating faith in the Sun- 
goddess. 

The Chinese conception of government by 
prestige, reason, example, and conversion 
may seem unrealistic to the legal-minded 
West, but it is nevertheless obvious that unless 
we power peoples can rediscover the impor- 
tance of inner discipline and commit ourselves 
to its achievement, the sheer bulk of law and 
the pressures of external control will crush 
the spirit of man. Such a warning is probably 
futile in an age devoted to organization and 
management and the pursuit of wealth, an 
age in which the mad scramble for power com- 
pels all governments to assume that every 
man’s hand is against his brother. 


Winter ts a Better Time 


By Frances Kramer Denning 


INTER is a better time of year 

Than any other, for seeing things more clearly: 
Now no leafy cover hides from us 
The distances we face; the trees reveal 
Their bony structure, and ourselves do shed 
Those green and foolish dreams we have lived by, 
Knowing in this lean season what we dread 


And what it is our hearts cleave to, and why. 
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In the waiting room the travelers 
were drowsing monotonously. Sud- 
denly the quiet was shattered... 


The Wonderful Man 


from Oklahoma 


By Maurice Ogden 


Ls Arizona City Union Bus Station 
was an exhaustive study in utter fa- 
tigue. Standing, a young man re- 
viewed the full bench and shifted his weight. 
Near him a paratrooper was folded carefully 
into a narrow chair, his limbs molded to the 
flaked arms, his half-booted ankles absurdly 
angled. Across the room an air corps sergeant 
spanked a sleeping baby gently and monoto- 
nously, his attention riveted upon an article 
in The Woman. His straw-colored wife slept 
next him, sprawled, gaping. The clocks at 
either end of the room faced each other in 
blank, defiant consternation. They said 3:55. 
They meant A.M. 

A tethered child shrieked fitfully. Its 
mother absently jerked the leash in concilia- 
tion. The young man looked at the child dis- 
approvingly. 

He was a damp-looking young man, un- 
distinguished by beauty of form or face. Now, 
he was thinking mumblingly ; now’s the time 
to work it out. Mood. Setting. All neat. He 
turned, yawning and drawing one knee up 
tiredly. 

The clocks agreed on 4:03. If I began now, 
he thought with ridiculous grammatical care, 
I could have a thousand words by six o'clock. 
Sixteen assorted people, he thought, waiting 
the coming of a bus or the opening of the 
cheap coffee places. 

Without warning, like the end of the world 
or of an impressionistic play, there was a 
thunderclap and The Wonderful Man From 
Oklahoma stood in the doorway. 

He was The Wonderful Man From Okla- 
homa; his embroidered vest said so. He was 
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tall, exquisitely slender, and dramatic in a 
way that made every ounce of him seem vital 
to the immediate continuation of worth-while 
life. His face was thin with that extremity of 
sensitiveness rare in any race and a miracle 
in the Indian. When he moved it was with 
ease and grace, but with the flickering ner- 
vousness of a snake’s tongue. 

He moved now into the room in his stage 
cowboy clothes, and cracked again the whip 
he held in his left hand. Before, no one had 
jumped. The nerves, bored and conditioned 
to cramp and pressure, simply refused to 
assume responsibility. Now, awakened and 
stimulated, they exaggerated the response to 
a full-fledged and preposterous start. Every- 
one, even the adults, was aware that something 
momentous, something unprecedented and 
remarkable was taking place. 

He moved farther into the room and struck 
again with the whip and everybody jumped. 
Then he laughed and it was like a curtain 
being thrown aside. Everybody laughed, and 
now everybody was wide awake. The young 
man leaning against the wall experienced a 
moment of surprise to find himself involved 
in and suddenly very much a part of what 
had been an alien scene. 

There was an interval of appalling sus- 
pense as the Man from Oklahoma reached 
slowly into his deep vest pocket. His thin 
hand hesitated dramatically. Then it rose 
majestically, the delicate corrugations appear- 
ing over the lip of the pocket like slides in a 
magic lantern. The hand held a folded sheet 
of yellow paper. He unfolded it carefully, 
glanced down at it, struck it once gently but 
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audibly with the backs of his fingers, and 
thrust it toward the air corps sergeant. The 
sergeant hastily dropped The W oman between 
his burden of baby and his stomach ; he took 
the sheet, read it through slowly and then, 
to make sure, through again. Then he handed 
it to his wife. He looked up at the waiting 
Man from Oklahoma and, evidently feeling 
that some reaction was expected, nodded com- 
prehendingly. 

The sheet moved slowly down the bench 
to the paratrooper who, having read it with 
astonishment and approval, handed it to the 
young man leaning against the wall. He took 
it with mingled emotions and read: 


!!!THE WONDERFUL MAN FROM 

OKLAHOMA!!! 
EXPERT IN THE ART OF THE 
PISTOL! WHIP! KNIFE! 
TOMAHAWK! 
IN HIS 
PERFORMANCE EXTRAORDINARY ! 
Tonight Only at At Admission____.c 





The performance extraordinary began with 
another thunderclap. Then the fascinating 
hand again dipped into the pocket and, after 
a pause, came out with half a dozen drinking 
straws clipped to a length of four or five 
inches. The Wonderful Man’s eyes, gliding 
over the room, had come to rest upon the 
tethered child opposite him. Now he ad- 
vanced, extending one of the straws between 
his slim index and second fingers. Automati- 
cally the child leaned against the leash and 
reached for the straw, his wide eyes fixed 
unwaveringly upon the face of the splendid 
creature offering it. 

The Wonderful Man placed the single 
straw in the small fist and handed the rest of 
the straws to the mother. Then, like a pho- 
tographer arranging a scene, he turned the 
child so that it faced the young man at the 
wall; he extended the small, shapeless arm 
so that the straw pointed directly at the young 
man. The almost-hypnotized mother stood 
behind the child, leaning away from it, the 
leash taut between them. The young man 
shifted awkwardly, feeling like a discovered 
quail. 

The Wonderful Man From Oklahoma sur- 
veyed the tableau, found it to his liking and 


retraced his steps, striding firmly and evenly 
as though measuring the distance. Then he 
turned, threw the length of the whip behind 
him and, squinting his eyes, surveyed the 
distance again. Everyone stopped breathing. 

There was a long, poignant pause. Then, 
just before the moment when the carefully 
constructed suspense would have collapsed 
into disorganized fragments of impatience, 
there was a quick ripple along the whip’s 
tapered length and a shattering W-h-h-ack! 
and the child, grinning and trembling vio- 
lently, was holding a half-inch stub of smooth- 
ly clipped straw. 

The Wonderful Man immediately signaled 
the mother to hand the child another straw. 
She hesitated uncertainly. He waited, every 
eye upon him, and then slowly raised his 
hand and brought it down in a powerful, 
curving gesture. Obediently, she slackened 
the leash and handed the child another straw 
without a word. The Wonderful Man nodded 
to her and she resumed her position behind 
the child. He laid the whip along the floor 
with dramatic care and, turning, again sur- 
veyed the distance with eyes that were black, 
omniscient and yet sharply focused upon 
every detail before him. 

As the whip rippled into its vicious rise, 
the woman gave a little gasp and the leash 
slipped half a foot in her hand. The child 
stumbled forward, openmouthed. Then the 
whip spoke and the child screamed. A thin 
red line appeared magically around its bare 
wrist and almost instantly a dozen tiny drops 
of blood thrust shiningly up. 

There was a sigh, almost of relief, from 
the room. The young man leaning against 
the wall could see the color go out of the 
mother’s conscience-stricken face as she went 
down on her knees beside the now silent and 
horrified child. The people looked at each 
other, inarticulate in the presence of the un- 
speakable. 

There was a sharp crack as the weighted 
butt of the whip struck the floor. The Man 
stepped rapidly across to the child and, squat- 
ting, took the child’s arm in his hand. He 
examined it carefully and then whipped a 
pale silk handkerchief from his collar and 
bound it swiftly and expertly about the cut. 
His eyes were very bright and liquid, not 
with regret, but with something of that ecstasy 
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of emotion a man feels in the presence of 
sudden tragedy. He pulled the child between 
his knees and began talking to it in a soft 
croon, so low that the words were indistin- 
guishable. The child listened without response. 

Then, with the previous motion, the Man 
gripped the child’s fingers around another 
straw. He rose, swiftly and gracefully, and 
returned to the whip. The mother stood, fas- 
cinated and unmoving. The young man at the 
wall wondered why no one moved or spoke 
to call a halt. The child was standing awk- 
wardly, examining the straw. The Man 
waited. 

The child turned toward the young man 
and slowly, slowly, the arm came up and al- 
most without a tremor extended the straw. 
The young man licked his lips dryly. 

The whip along the floor quivered and lay 
again dead. The Man looked along an in- 
visible line to the wall behind the child. The 
mother’s fingers were cramped icily about 
the leash. Then the whip spoke : not once, but 
a dozen times in regular staccato, and every- 
one in the room except the child and The 
Wonderful Man From Oklahoma started uni- 
formly, as though upon an expected signal. 
At each crack of the whip a tiny fleck of the 
straw flayed away until only a half-inch stub 
remained. Then, after a two-beat caesura, a 


final climactic crash and that, too, disappeared. 
The child stood, dazed but unhurt. 

The Wonderful Man From Oklahoma 
smiled, and there was magic in it. Everybody 
in the room smiled and began consciously 
relaxing. He coiled the whip in a smooth, 
continuous gesture and spoke for the first 
time. 

“I was passing and saw you folks setting 
up in here,” he said softly. “I thought I’d 
come in and say howdy.” 

Then, as quickly as he had come, he was 
gone. 

The young man leaning against the wall 
was the first to move. He stretched stiffly 
with a strange, sensate pleasure and then 
walked purposefully to the ticket window 
and borrowed a sheet of paper and a pencil. 
The air corps sergeant and his wife looked at 
each other briefly, consulted the clocks which 
now agreed smugly upon 4:23, and began 
readjusting themselves to their seats. The 
mother stood silently, her eyes still upon the 
door, her fingers absently running over the 
rough monogram on the smooth silk hand- 
kerchief. 

The child moved restlessly, dragging the 
abandoned leash like a withered tail. It held 
the arm unnaturally under its mother’s hands, 
and with a puzzled finger probed the strange 
pain under the cool, hard silk. 


The Path of Love 
By David Russell 


HE path of love begins within the seed. 

The breadth of passion and the height obtained, 
Its final flowering and its inner need 

But trace the pattern that was fore-ordained. 
That you can change its plan by law or thought, 

Or dam its flood to alter or improve 
Is folly’s dream in those untouched, untaught, 

Who cannot know the nature of your love. 


When you can alter time’s relentless pace, 
Unstripe the zebra, fade the leopard’s spot, 

Or shake the morning star, you may with grace 
Deny your nature and refuse your lot. 

Till then accept love as it is, and praise 
The sweet disorder that makes glad your days, 





Steinbeck has achieved greatness without achieving 
versatility. Specialist in simple, good-hearted charac- 
ters, he can’t create a full-length heel for the life of him. 


John Steinbeck’s Men of Wrath 


By W. M. Frohock 


OHN STEINBECK has achieved his 
success in the novel by working within 
limitations which perhaps are consciously 

self-imposed but more likely are tempera- 
mental. These limitations may be summed up 
as an exclusive preference for one type of 
character, recurrent with surprisingly few 
variations throughout his work, and a fixed 
emotional attitude, compounded of some de- 
light and much compassion, toward the peo- 
ple he writes about. It is Steinbeck’s great 
good fortune that this attitude toward this 
particular sort of character qualifies him to 
write the characteristic American novel of 
our generation: the swift-moving tale which 
aims at producing a maximum of impact on 
the reader through repeated acts of violence. 
Since the death of Thomas Wolfe, Steinbeck 
has dominated the novel; if any other novel- 
ist now actively writing in this country has 
approached his achievement, we have been 
badly cheated by the critics. And he is big 
enough for us to scrutinize his limitations 
and assess their effect on his work without 
taking a cubit from his stature. 


In Cannery Row and Tortilla Flat Stein- 
beck’s people have no commitments to society 
and no inhibitions worth mentioning. They 
get drunk, and fight, and afterward their 
kindliness and native innocence make them 
extremely sorry if they have hurt someone 
or burned a house or done anything else to 
be ashamed of. They have an admirable talent 
for taking life exactly as it comes, with a 
cheerfulness which is the virtue of the un- 
corrupted. None is truly vicious. The girls 
in the brothel are golden-hearted business 
women. Despite some tendency to fleece his 
customers, the old Chinese who runs the store 


is essentially a sweet philosopher and as such 
is resigned to the certainty that many of his 
patrons will default their accounts. The Mex- 
ican boys steal beans by the ton to aid the 
lady who just can’t help having babies, and 
share their hovel with a roofless unknown 
whose sick child needs a place to die. Even 
the biologist Doc, whose education and in- 
vestment in his laboratory obligate him some- 
what toward society, excels the first-century 
Christians in sweet forgiveness when the boys 
throw a party for him in his absence and ruin 
the laboratory doing it. 

One reason for our liking these charac- 
ters so much is that they can do everything 
we would like to and cannot. If one of us 
wants to go on a Cannery Row frog hunt he 
must think of his wife, his employer, and 
the opinion of his neighbors ; he will probably 
sneak his gear off in a golf bag, since golf 
is dignified because it is expensive and hence 
a badge of some sort of success, whereas 
chasing frogs is certainly not. Nor are we 
free to do numerous other things, such as 
sleeping in culverts, which Steinbeck’s peo- 
ple accept joyfully as the unmerited bounty 
of heaven. What makes them so delightful 
is that, for the man who can afford to buy 
Steinbeck’s books, they are characters of pure 
escape literature. 

Simple, good-hearted people are so much 
Steinbeck’s specialty that really despicable 
ones are hard to find in any of his books, 
and it may eventually be said of him that his 
greatest weakness was his inability to depict 
a full-length heel, a thorough out-and-out 
louse. Even the German officers in The Moon 
Ts Down, against Steinbeck’s manifest inten- 
tion in the case of Captain Loft, have enough 
of this native simplicity and decency about 
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them to make us wish we could forgive their 
iniquity. His most unsympathetic characters 
are women, like Curley’s wife in Of Mice and 
Men and the lady who was willing to sacrifice 
so much to have a garden, in “The White 
Quail.” 

I don’t know how much Spanish literature 
Steinbeck has read; but if he is not familiar 
with the old picaresque novel, he has rein- 
vented it. His people are probably at their best 
in the books wherein they are perfectly free 
to be rogues pretty much in the Spanish fash- 
ion, living by their wits, unconcerned with 
moral niceties, capable of debauched brutality 
and of great tenderness. Steinbeck lacks in 
these books, however, the occasional intense 
bitterness of stories like Lazarillo de 
Tormes; and if he intends any social criti- 
cism in books like Cannery Row and Tortilla 
Flat, he is much more indirect about it even 
than the Spaniards, who had to be indirect 
about it or else burn. But the lack of bitter- 
ness and the disappearance of social con- 
sciousness do not keep Steinbeck’s men from 
being picaros; they merely become picaros 
more after the fashion of Sancho Panza, that 
“inevitable belly.” Cervantes, like Steinbeck, 
was a sentimental man. 

Sentimental Steinbeck certainly is, and in 
his more serious books this is probably a 
weakness. It is true, for example, that he 
might have seen the plight of the Okies as 
in some part the result of their own greed 
and stupidity; and to the extent that we 
expect fiction to present a balanced and equi- 
table report on the conditions in which Amer- 
icans live, sentimentality impedes Steinbeck’s 
performance. But we have documentary pho- 
tographic magazines and movies enough, not 
to mention the reports of any number of gov- 
ernment bureaus and other agencies, for us 
to be able to afford the luxury of reading 
Steinbeck for the pleasure of fiction. 

One reason why Steinbeck is superior to 
Erskine Caldwell is that Caldwell, lacking 
the compassion to see his characters from 
their own level, has to look down upon them 
and so makes them into exhibits. Jeeter Les- 
ter’s monumental shiftlessness can only be 
called grotesque. Bessie’s peregrinations 
through the hotel where every bed she tries 
has a different man in it are really matter 
for the smoking car. Dude’s final comment 
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on his running over and killing a Negro by 
the most atrociously empty-headed sort of 
reckless driving (“Niggers will get killed. 
Looks like there ain’t no way to stop it’) 
comes straight out of certain notorious moun- 
taineer cartoons. The result of Caldwell’s un- 
fortunate detachment is that we see foolish- 
ness in Jeeter’s plight where we are meant 
to see frustration. We get an ambiguous sort 
of comedy. 

Now Steinbeck’s people are poor and ig- 
norant and luckless as you like; you still do 
not find them comic, even when they are 
clowning. You have the feeling that but for 
the grace of God you might be where they 
are. Caldwell, on the other hand, leaves you 
convinced that there can be no sort of grace 
in heaven lacking which you could ever be 
Jeeter Lester. 

There is of course a danger in having too 
much compassion. Steinbeck’s heart goes out 
to people who are so uncomplicated them- 
selves that they are unable to cope with any 
but the very simplest ideas ; while they know 
they suffer, they have trouble knowing why. 
It is true that at times such bafflement may be 
an actual advantage to a book, as it is to 
The Grapes of Wrath, in which the condi- 
tions puzzling the Joads are also a stiff chal- 
lenge to the reader; but in general, if the 
reader once feels that a character in a novel 
has to be wilfully dumb not to know why 
he is in discomfort, his pleasure gives way 
to irritation. Hemingway, who has always 
courted trouble in this manner—as did Sher- 
wood Anderson before him—traps himself 
completely in the particularly unhappy botch 
called To Have and Have Not. We know 
too well that nothing is inevitable in Harry 
Morgan’s predicament except the wordy but 
fundamentally inarticulate stupidity with 
which Hemingway endows him; when Mor- 
gan has to think he ties himself in such knots 
that he seems to resort to violence merely as 
an escape from thought. Hemingway’s fail- 
ure here comes from substituting compassion 
for brains too completely. 

Because of this same tendency in Stein- 
beck I find somewhat worrisome his great 
predilection for halfwits and the singular 
beatitude which he imparts to the poor in 
spirit. There are a good half-dozen of them 
in his works; the unforgettable Lennie with 
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his great homicidal gentleness, Johnny Bear 
with his frightening gift for mimicking what 
he does not understand, the twelve-year-old 
who tries to steal a gift for Doc in Cannery 
Row, the Mexican child digging in the or- 
chard for the elves, and others equally as 
touched and as touching. On the other hand, 
the same quality which interests Steinbeck in 
these types is the one which makes him write 
so beautifully about boys. A boy, as far as 
experience is concerned, is by nature in the 
predicament of the halfwit: he is continually 
confronted by something new, different, won- 
derful and somewhat beyond his understand- 
ing. In his bewilderment he is an object of 
compassion. This same sympathy which pro- 
duces Steinbeck’s halfwits also gives you 
“The Red Pony.” 

Steinbeck’s zealous attention to halfwits 
and boys and dock-side loafers and patsanos 
and bindle stiffs has been diagnosed as a pre- 
occupation with primitives. Let us not chal- 
lenge this as far as halfwits and boys are 
concerned—but if the rest are primitives, 
this word seriously needs definition. Society, 
not nature, has made them what they are. In 
Cannery Row and Tortilla Flat they are ir- 
responsible and happy and inconsequential 
because the economic environment and the 
benign California climate enable them to 
meet their needs without serious effort or 
strain. Let these conditions change, let Stein- 
beck cease being playful, and we see another 
side of the people he loves. They are beyond 
the protection of the law, since they have no 
property and what they can earn is never 
more than they need to eat. They are the dis- 
possessed or the unpossessing. The law which 
exists to protect possessions also guarantees 
the integrity of the one thing they have, the 
right to struggle for existence; but by one 
of the ambiguities which plague our time, 
the struggle for existence is more than likely 
to endanger the possessions of others, and 
the law is therewith turned against itself. 
When you have nothing you are very likely 
to move in on the holdings of the man who 
has something. Moreover, the man who has 
nothing has neither the time, the training, 
nor—if he comes from a line of have-nots— 
the brains to reason with detachment about 
his predicament. Either he is right or he is 
wrong. His empty belly tells him he is right, 


and he can enforce his point of view only by 
the violence of physical conflict. As a char- 
acter he will provide action. 

In other words, take the people of Can- 
nery Row or Tortilla Flat out of the pleasant 
climate and let the economic environment 
squeeze instead of tolerate them, and they 
will be out with the migrants on Highway 
66 and the name of your book will be The 
Grapes of Wrath. Or simply leave them in 
California and turn the economic set-up 
against them until they become desperate and 
angry, and you have a strike on your hands 
and the name of your book is Jn Dubious 
Battle. 


F ANYONE ELSE had written Cannery Row, 
the consensus of criticism might have 
been that this book was pretty good stuff. 
Of Steinbeck we expected more, and in our 
disappointment that he had chosen to follow 
his “serious” novels with a book which in 
some ways repeats the formula of Toritilla 
Flat we missed the obvious fact that here 
better than anywhere else the source of his 
great power and also of his weakness was re- 
vealed : the fact that the people of The Grapes 
of Wrath and In Dubious Battle are essen- 
tially the people of Tortilla Flat and Can- 
nery Row. 

In The Grapes of Wrath these good, kind- 
hearted, ignorantly immoral irresponsibles 
become the figures of a tragedy. I am not 
trying to be preposterous in comparing this 
novel with the Oedipus Rex, however incon- 
gruous this juxtaposition seems. They have 
the same kind of impact. When these people 
pull up stakes for the long drag from Okla- 
homa to California, they are pushed on by a 
force which they understand no better than 
the Greeks in the play understand fate. We 
speak of Economic Drives as the Greeks 
spoke of Gods, but we know only vaguely 
what urges them along, and the Joads know 
not at all. We know further that whatever 
the Joads do they will never be able to escape, 
and that the little wisps of hope they carry 
with them, feeble as they are, are unjustified : 
disaster lies ahead; they hasten to it; they 
could not turn back if they would. 

Their progress hardly stops for the basic 
processes of life and death. When the old 
grandfather dies they hurry his body into 
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the ground so that they can be on the way 
in the morning. The grandmother dies on 
the truck itself while during her agony Rose 
of Sharon and her husband have their way 
with each other, sprawled on top of the load ; 
the beginning and the end of life alike are 
unable to delay the course of the tragedy. 
And meanwhile at the other end of the jour- 
ney the antagonist is ready, animated by the 
same forces that are driving the Joads, no 
more able to let go what he has than they 
are to stop straining toward it, and as igno- 
rant as they of what makes them all behave 
as they do. Finally in the fields and groves 
of California they come to grips and both 
sides are defeated, the men of Oklahoma first 
and within the scope of the book; the people 
of California later but just as inevitably, as 
we who are reading realize. 

We are left with no feeling that the vio- 
lence of the novel is an arbitrary thing, put 
there because to the author violence is beau- 
tiful or fascinatingly ugly. This is something 
better than a conflict of human beings used 
as a sort of preliminary match before the 
superior colorfulness of a good bullfight. And 
because of the inevitability of the clash, the 
book has the form of tragedy: like tragedy 
it points all in one direction; the force 
is so strong, the flow and sweep of the thing 
so inescapable, that whatever digression is in it 
appears as no more than a minor fault and 
does not obscure the novelist’s purpose. 

The word “form” as applied to novels is 
a metaphor, and a different metaphor may 
make this point clearer: let us say “pro- 
gression.” The Grapes of Wrath has the pro- 
gression of tragedy so completely that the 
interpolated chapters, which explain events 
to the reader and which we may think of as 
choruses, are swept along without deflecting 
the tragic impetus. This is fortunate, be- 
cause the book is also a road-novel. The road- 
novel is a favorite storytelling device to get 
unity running through a set of adventures 
which would otherwise bear small relation to 
one another. Conversely, the frame of the 
road-novel is an open invitation to episodic 
writing—the characters are here and some- 
thing happens, they move to another place 
and something else happens, etc. When you 
can remember individual episodes in a novel 
better than you remember the total effect of 
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the book, the chances are that you have been 
reading a road-novel, something like Don 
Quixote or Tom Jones or The Sun Also 
Rises, to name only great ones. 

The tendency of the road-novel to break 
up into episodes is all the more dangerous 
to a novelist who tends by nature to write 
episodically, as does Steinbeck. He can per- 
suade himself that he has put unity into his 
work where no one else sees it. There is sup- 
posed to be an interior continuity to Tor- 
tilla Flat, based upon the Arthurian legend 
and more specifically on the Malory version. 
The critics missed it unanimously. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Steinbeck is the only person I have 
ever heard of who affirmed that the unity was 
there. 

To achieve unity, flow, progression, men 
like Steinbeck and Faulkner and Heming- 
way are forced to be particularly attentive. 
Faulkner solves the problem successfully in 
As I Lay Dying by creating an atmosphere 
of horror which constantly mounts as the 
episodes progress and constitutes the primary 
residual effect on the reader as he finishes 
the book. Hemingway is completely defeated 
by the same problem in To Have and Have 
Not.* His attempt to unite two separate epi- 
sodes from the life and death of Harry Mor- 
gan by thgowing in sketches intended to show 
the cheap emptiness of the rich people with 
whom Morgan is meant to be a bitter con- 
trast eventuates in a book which has no more 
unity than a sandwich. That the same prob- 
lem of unity did not trap Steinbeck testifies 
to the inner strength of the tragedy he con- 
ceived. 

Because The Grapes of Wrath so clearly 
is a tragedy, we have to ask what Mark Van 
Doren and Joseph Wood Krutch are talking 
about—Mr. Van Doren recently in relation 
to poetry and the war, and Mr. Krutch a 
number of years back in The Modern Tem- 
per—when they say that events in our time 
may not be interpreted under the species of 
tragedy because we are unable, for biological 
and technological reasons, to attribute to them 





*In deference to the reader, who may by this time 
be wondering why it is necessary to kick Hemingway 
about so constantly, it should be explained that the 
present article is part of a projected book on the 
novel of violence in France and America. In a chap- 
ter on Hemingway I shall attempt a more balanced 
judgment of him.—w. mM. F. 
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any genuine tragic significance. Without try- 
ing to make Steinbeck into a rather strained- 
looking Greek, it seems to me that he has 
put into this novel most of the elements of 
tragedy: the driving forces, the swift rush 
of events, inevitability, mounting pity and 
terror, clash, violence. Why indeed should we 
not speak of tragedy here—provided Stein- 
beck’s characters meet the requirements of 
decorum ? 

I believe his people have the requisite hu- 
man dignity. Faulkner’s do not because of his 
ultimate cynicism about human conduct, 
which leads him to such a thing as the close 
of As I Lay Dying: having driven across the 
countryside for nine days with the body of 
his dead wife in order to give her the burial 
she wanted, Anse Bundren celebrates the fu- 
neral by stealing the money his daughter had 
saved for an abortion, buying himself some 
store teeth, and remarrying on the spot. Nor 
does Jeeter Lester make the grade; the most 
elementary notion of human dignity requires 
us to react somehow in the face of approach- 
ing evil, and Jeeter is too far gone to react 
at all. Hemingway’s Robert Jordan also falls 
short, because he manages somehow to leave 
his dignity in a sleeping bag. The Joads, as 
opposed to these others, do react in the face 
of evil; and the foolish things they may do 
are not worse than we can tolerate from peo- 
ple in their position. 

Part of our belief that these people are 
adequately dignified comes, of course, froma 
fundamentally fine tradition in which hu- 
manity has believed in theory for three thou- 
sand years, however poorly we may have be- 
haved in practice: a tradition of human 
rights which turns our sympathy to the un- 
derdog, the downtrodden and the disinher- 
ited. Everything conspires, in the case of The 
Grapes of Wrath, to satisfy the demands of 
decorum. 

There is a price to be paid, however, for 
the tragedy we get. Steinbeck’s compassion 
leads to oversimplification, an unwillingness 
to complicate things which extends beyond 
a mere dislike of complicating personalities. 
For our purposes it is unimportant that the 
original popularity of The Grapes of Wrath 
was a product of timeliness and topical in- 
terest, that it appeared at a moment when 
interest in alleviating the trouble of the mi- 
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grants was widespread ; the book is no whit 
greater because, as a reform tract, it did have 
a practical and beneficial effect on the condi- 
tion of the Okies and Arkies in California. 
We do not now read The Grapes of Wrath 
for these reasons. The important thing for 
us here and now is that the plight of these 
people raised in Steinbeck the passion and 
anger that made him write the book, be- 
cause in his wrath he goes too far. For the 
moment he sees only two kinds of people, 
those like the Joads and those who whirl past 
the migrants on Highway 66 in expensive 
cars. One page of The Grapes of Wrath re- 
veals the violence of the antithesis: 


Languid, heat-raddled ladies, small nucleuses 
about whom revolve a thousand accouter- 
ments: creams, ointments to grease them- 
selves, coloring matter in phials—black, pink, 
red, white, green, silver—to change the color 
of hair, eyes, lips, nails, brows, lashes, lids. 
Oils, seeds, and pills to make the bowels 
move. A bag of bottles, syringes, pills, 
powders, fluids, jellies to make their sexual 
intercourse safe, odorless, and unproductive. 
And this apart from clothes. What a hell of 
a nuisance! .. . Beside them, little pot-bellied 
men in light suits and panama hats; clean, 
pink men with puzzled, worried eyes, with 
restless eyes. Worried because formulas do 
not work out; hungry for security and yet 
sensing its disappearance from the earth. In 
their lapels the insignia of lodges and service 
clubs, places where they can go and, by a 
weight of numbers of little worried men, 
reassure themselves that business is noble 
and not the curious ritualized thievery they 
know it is; that business men are intelligent 
in spite of the records of their stupidity ; that 
they are kind and charitable in spite of the 
principles of sound business ; that their lives 
are rich instead of the thin tiresome routines 
they know; and that a time is coming when 
they will not be afraid any more.* 


Over against such people Steinbeck sets the 
honest, jovial vulgarity of men like the trans- 
port truck drivers. You must, he implies, be 
one or the other, and there is an exclusiveness 
here that suggests a sort of inverted snob- 
bery ; it would seem that one can’t qualify as 
a decent individual unless one can simplify his 





*Quoted by permission of the publisher, Viking 
Press, Inc. 
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personality to the point of sharing the ideal 
expressed by George in Of Mice and Men: 
“When the end of the month come I could 
take my fifty bucks and go into town and get 
whatever I want. Why, I could stay in a cat 
house all night. I could eat any place I want, 
hotel or any place, and order any damn thing 
I could think of. An’ I could do all that every 
damn month. Get a gallon of whisky, or set 
in a pool room and play cards or shoot pool.” 

This oversimplification is a pity not because 
it spoils The Grapes of Wrath (it does not), 
but because it prevented Steinbeck’s writing a 
book which would have been more universally 
American. When the Joads arrive in Cali- 
fornia and the inevitable clash arises, we see 
its effect only on one party. We do not get the 
story of the little people on the other side. Yet 
the men who fought against the Joads were 
just as terrified and in the long run just as 
luckless. When circumstances turn them 


against their own kind, the tragic plight of the 
have-a-littles is just as pitiable as that of the 
have-nots. Steinbeck goes to some lengths to 
establish our faith in the fact that his people 


are typically American, not only by introduc- 
ing the classic rural American jokes about sex 
in the barnyard, but by laboring over the na- 
tive mysticism of Tom and more especially 
Casy, the ex-preacher who can’t feel religious 
without wanting a woman, too. This mysti- 
cism is something that many of us could get 
along without, not because we don’t like Walt 
Whitman but because when we want him we 
know where to get him in the original. The 
Grapes of Wrath would be symbolically 
American if the reader had to sympathize 
with both sides at once, a situation familiar to 
almost every American of Steinbeck’s time. 
Some of Steinbeck’s literary tragedy would 
have been spoiled in the process, but we 
would have been thrown face to face with the 
tragic ambivalence of our actual lives. 


TEINBECK belongs to a group of novelists 

—I say “group” and not “school” because 
to be a school they would have to be aware of 
each other and of the community of their in- 
tentions, whereas it is by no means certain 
that they even read one another’s books— 
whose technique is essentially a shock-tech- 
nique, aimed at impact on the reader. Their 
names are Hemingway, Steinbeck, Faulk- 
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ner and Caldwell at one end of the list, and 
James M. Cain and Hammett at the other— 
only at this other end we speak less frequently 
of “shock” and “impact” than we do of 
“punch.” They are popular in our day at the 
expense of writers of other types for much 
the same reason that cocktails are popular at 
the expense of slower acting wines. In the last 
fifteen years, which is to say since the Great 
Depression and during the period when we 
were bracing our nerves for the shock of a 
catastrophic war, their kind of novel largely 
crowded out or replaced the two varieties with 
which American readers were most familiar. 

One of the displaced varieties was the novel 
of character, which offered in essence a por- 
trait of a recognizable type. In it fable was 
subordinated to characterization ; the central 
character did the things a man like him would 
do. To the extent that he was a product of his 
environment and the environment was pre- 
sented in the novel, this novel participated in 
the biological preoccupations of the nine- 
teenth century and may be called naturalistic. 
To the extent that the environment was 
American and the behavior of the character 
was to be interpreted as a comment on the en- 
vironment, it was a criticism of American life. 
The first samples that come to mind are Bab- 
bitt and Elmer Gantry. 

The other, which called for more skill in 
the writing, was a novel of erosion, which de- 
pended for its effect on making the reader 
feel the ravages of time. The nineteenth cen- 
tury had bequeathed us a feeling of the infi- 
nite transitoriness of things, a feeling that 
nothing is eternal and that we are ourselves 
only illusions, as Sainte-Beuve said, in the 
midst of the “infinite, illusory flux.” This 
gave poetry a great romantic theme: the lov- 
ers standing on a rock which is crumbling to 
dust, beneath a tree whose leaves are already 
beginning to fall, and, to the music of a bird 
which will not outlive the summer, swearing 
to love forever by the light of a star which is 
in the process of burning out. Later, in the 
novel, came any number of sagas and romans- 
fleuves, and stories which followed the for- 
tunes of a group or the biography of an indi- 
vidual—backed by the authority of Hegel and 
Darwin, by the philosophy of becoming and 
the theory of the mutation of species. Alike in 
the importance of the mere passage of time to 
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their formula, though unlike in many other 
respects, were Buddenbrooks, A la recherche 
du temps perdu, and U. S. A. and You Can’t 
Go Home Again. Thomas Wolfe was the last 
great practitioner of the type in America, al- 
though there is still ample juice in the bone. 

For these two subgenres Steinbeck and the 
others have substituted a novel which aban- 
dons the premise that nature never concludes. 
For this premise they substitute the artistic 
device of putting people in situations from 
which they may emerge, if at all, only through 
bloodshed, injury or sudden death. Whereas 
the reader’s mood on putting down the ero- 
sion-novel is likely to be one of lyric nostal- 
gia, he feels at the end of one of our novels of 
violence, if it is any good, as if he had just fin- 
ished the Agamemnon—that horrid tale of a 
hatchet murder in a bathtub. 

It is no accident that the novel of violence 
has stepped from under the auspices of the 
middle class, for the middle class is nonvio- 
lent by nature and does not offer proper mate- 
rial. Our stability requires that wherever pos- 
sible we substitute for violence the due proc- 
ess of law. Our relative leisure and the slow- 
ness with which our fortunes change make us 
apt material for the novel which studies the 
working of time; our relations with one an- 
other are likely to produce characters for the 
portrait-novel ; but it is only when a member 
of the middle class revolts against the basic 
class patterns that he becomes a subject for 
the novel of violence. It is significant that the 
novel of violence (both as serious literature 
and in the insidious form of the whodunit) 
has prospered most since the slump of 1929, 
during a period in which the class structure of 
the country has crystallized and class differ- 
entiations have become apparent. 

Steinbeck’s exclusiveness in the choice of 
characters and the restricted range of his 
emotional attitude toward them cannot be 
thought of as handicaps. The same things that 
made him a natural to write Cannery Row 
made him a natural to write The Grapes of 
Wrath. They also qualified him to write about 
a strike as no one else has written about a 
strike, to my knowledge, since Zola’s Germi- 
nal. 

A is material for literature, by defi- 
nition, only when it involves suffering 
and violence: as one of the rituals which ac- 
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company the consummation of certain eco- 
nomic relationships it is without literary sig- 
nificance, and if labor ever ceases to be the 
underdog (this possibility is not remote) it 
will probably disappear from literature al- 
together. As a source of suffering and vio- 
lence, meanwhile, it involves two pitfalls for 
the writer. One is that the individual par- 
ticipant sees very little of what is going on, so 
that panoramic treatments are likely to ring 
false ; the other, that where there is so much 
violence the writer may litter his stage with 
too many insignificant corpses, like the less 
successful Elizabethans. To exploit the na- 
tural tensions of a strike without losing the 
reader in details or numbing him with brutal- 
ity takes doing. 

In Dubious Battle does it. I do not consider 
it as powerful a book as The Grapes of 
Wrath, because the outcome of the fable is 
arbitrary. We know from the start that the 
strike itself must and will fail, but the central 
character, Jim Nolan, dies for reasons which 
may be compellingly valid for him but do not 
necessarily compel us as we read. That he 
should die where he does, and at that time, is 
the result of his own choice. We have to take 
the story, then, not as a tragedy but as a tale 
of latter-day martyrdom. 

Jim is one of Steinbeck’s ordinary, good- 
hearted lads who could appropriately be off 
chasing frogs and getting drunk with the 
boys in Cannery Row, but he has been caught 
in the squeeze of his economic environment. 
His family has been knocked to pieces in the 
struggle to stay alive and he is sore enough to 
want to hit back. The fruit pickers’ strike 
which he helps organize is to be his initiation 
in the techniques of the active radical. He is 
not sure that he will be any good at it; the 
thing represents to him mostly a way of life 
that he wants to try. But by the time the strike 
is under way, as he tells his partner and men- 
tor, Mac, “this thing is singing all over” him. 
The discouraging knowledge that the opposi- 
tion is too strong for this strike soon becomes 
meaningless to him; the fight must be carried 
as far as possible, for its effect on all future 
strikes. As Jim develops and the strike fills his 
whole soul, he becomes the moving power in 
the battle. “I’m stronger than you,” he tells 
Mac. “I’m stronger than anything in the 
world because I’m going in a straight line. 
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You and all the rest have to think of women 
and tobacco and liquor and keeping warm and 
fed... . I wanted to be used. Now I'll use you, 
Mac. I'll use myself and you.” By the end of 
the book his self-subordinating single-mind- 
edness has become a sort of radical sainthood. 
And as a holy man who has attained true 
saintliness is ready for death, so Jim is ready 
to die. 

There is violence to spare in this book. Men 
are shot in cold blood. Other men are pounded 
to pieces. There are three cases of arson and 
one of mayhem and innumerable ones of bod- 
ily assault. At one point we stand by with Jim 
and watch Mac make jelly of the face of a 
teen-age boy, accepting the thing as necessary 
because, in terms of the strike, we know that 
what this lad has done must not be allowed 
to happen again: 


“I want a billboard,” said Mac, “not a 
corpse. All right, kid. I guess you’re for it.” 
The boy tried to retreat. He bent down, trying 
to cower. Mac took him firmly by the shoul- 
der. His right fist worked in quick, short ham- 
mer blows, one after another. The nose 
cracked flat, the other eye closed, and dark 
bruises formed on the cheeks. The boy jerked 
about wildly to escape the short, precise 
strokes... 


If such a spectacle is tolerable to the reader, 
it is because there is a sort of orderliness to 
all the violence in the book. The development 
of the strike forms the frame of Jn Dubious 
Battle just as progress along the road forms 
the frame of The Grapes of Wrath, and the 
development of the strike requires violence. 
Once Jim and Mac have worked themselves 
into the confidence of the strikers, they have 
the problem of directing a force of inexperi- 
enced and undisciplined men, so unschooled 
for the job that they must continually see vio- 
lence done in order to have the stomach to do 
it themselves. If such men are not worked on 
through their brute instincts, they may at any 
moment lose heart and sneak away. Thus Jim 
and Mac have to use everything that will stir 
the mob. Their little friend Joy is too punch- 
drunk to be useful because he has fought too 
often with the police ; when he is shot down, 
they put on a public funeral and exhibit his 
body for its effect on the mob. Ultimately 
they all know they are beaten. Jim, who has 
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been shot through the shoulder, is desperate 
lest his men disperse without one last attempt ; 
he wants to tear the bandages and start his 
wound bleeding again so that his followers 
can once more have the sight of blood. This 
represents the perfection of Jim’s soul in the 
way of violence. At the very end of the book 
he has his apotheosis. After Jim’s face has 
been completely carried away by the blast of 
a shotgun, Mac brings his body back into 
camp and sets it up in front of the crowd in 
the hope of moving them to an additional vio- 
lent act, screaming at them the same words he 
had used over the body of punch-drunk little 
Joy: “This guy didn’t want nothing for him- 
a 

The device is obvious. Steinbeck is not an 
artist who hides his devices, anyway. And the 
device is the making of the novel. The orderli- 
ness of the violence comes from its absolute 
double necessity—double in that it is neces- 
sary both to the strike and to the growth of 
Jim’s soul. This book has been misjudged by 
the critics, or rather gone unjudged, because 
it involved so many pressing political and so- 
cial problems that it was generally read as a 
radical tract rather than as a novel. Such a 
failure in insight was to be expected ; the pre- 
atomic decade which produced the novel was 
not one to produce detachment in critics. Nor, 
perhaps, one to produce detachment in novel- 
ists either. Jn Dubious Battle is a triumph of 
a novelist who refuses to detach himself from 
his characters. 


F2 OUR PURPOSES Cup of Gold may be 
passed over quickly ; and the other novels 
need not detain us at all. Perhaps it is signifi- 
cant that even in this pirate yarn Steinbeck’s 
hero is, as of course he has to be, outside the 
law ; and that the book—again as it has to be 
—is full of violence, so that there is a recog- 
nizable relationship between this romance and 
the later novels. Since Cup of Gold was an ex- 
periment by a writer who had not yet found 
his vein, such conclusions have only a pro- 
visional validity. 

The Moon Is Down, however, was written 
in Steinbeck’s maturity, and at a moment 
when he could not well exploit his favorite 
themes. He was a party to the suspension, by 
common consent, of the struggle between the 
haves and the have-nots. As he reported in 
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Bombs Away, his propaganda piece about the 
Army Air Force: “Our arguments and dis- 
unity might have kept us ineffective or only 
partly effective until it was too late. But Ger- 
many and Japan were bound to blunder 
sooner or later, and blunder they did. In 
attacking us they destroyed their greatest 
ally, our sluggishness, our selfishness and dis- 
unity.” Furthermore, his favorite characters 
were either already in the services or else, 
presumably, so situated in industry as to ob- 
viate the immediate need for compassion ; in 
either case they would not be material for a 
timely book, and while I have argued that 
Steinbeck’s sense of timing does not make 
him good, it is also true that his best books 
have been on timely material. He was thus 
forced to make a new sort of character and a 
new sort of story. 

The story he made should be all the answer 
needed to the criticism that Steinbeck owes 
his success to the pressing topical interest of 
his books. The Moon Is Down had great top- 
ical actuality, but it did not and does not com- 
pel the interest and sympathy of the reader. 

Is not this because Steinbeck’s interest in 
his characters, and sympathy for them, are so 
patently theoretical here? They do not enlist 
his compassion. These are not the people 
Steinbeck loves so that he is indignant at their 
being pushed around, but rather people he 
feels he ought to love because he is opposed 
to the pushing around of human beings in 
general. In other words, nothing less than a 
major war could have aroused Steinbeck to 
write about a character like the Mayor of the 
occupied Norwegian town. Here, as nowhere 
else in his work, we are aware of a great dis- 
crepancy between the skill expended and the 
results obtained. The Moon Is Down is slick 
as novels written for Hollywood are slick. 
We recognize the careful performance of an 
accomplished professional because he leaves 
us so perfectly free and undistracted by the 
movements of any living characters. 

This point need not be labored. It is enough 
to put beside the Mayor’s exit from The 
Moon Is Down Tom Joad’s final speech to his 
mother, in The Grapes of Wrath. It will be 
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remembered that the Mayor goes out to be 
shot, after quoting the words of the Phaedo 
which have to do with the paying of Socrates’ 
debt of a cock to Asclepius. Now hear this: 


“Then it don’ matter. Then I'll be all aroun’ 
in the dark. I’ll be ever’where—wherever you 
look. Wherever they’s a fight so hungry peo- 
ple can eat, I’ll be there. Wherever they’s a 
cop beatin’ up a guy, I'll be there. If Casy 
knowed, why, I’ll be in the way guys yell 
when they’re mad an’—I’ll be in the way kids 
laugh when they’re hungry an’ they know 
supper’s ready. An’ when our folks eat the 
stuff they raise an’ live in the houses they 
build—why, I'll be there. . . .” 


Tom’s goodbye to his mother has in it 
some of the homegrown mysticism which I 
find annoying wherever it turns up in Stein- 
beck, but there is no getting around the fact 
that it also has an emotional tension to which 
the reader’s emotions respond; there is 
warmth in these words. There is no warmth 
in the Mayor, nor, as he stands in print, is 
there breath. Steinbeck is simply too detached 
from him; he and his character are on the 
same side against a common enemy, but if 
the Mayor did not happen to be head of a 
town taken over by the Nazis it is inconceiv- 
able that Steinbeck would even speak to him 
on the street. The difference between Tom 
Joad and the Mayor is that Steinbeck loves 
Tom Joad. 


So I take it that The Moon Is Down 
clinches the argument. Steinbeck seems to me 
to prove that a writer can be great, at least as 
measured against his contemporaries, without 
being especially versatile. His way of seeing 
people, from the amiable bums of Cannery 
Row back to the pirate Sir Henry Morgan, 
marks them all. The variations in race, for- 
tune, and social level are on the surface. Be- 
neath, their essential identity remains, allow- 
ing Steinbeck to handle them with great ease 
and confidence when they are fitted to his fic- 
tion, and effectively hobbling him when he de- 
parts from the area in which they may prop- 
erly move. 
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Into the everyday life of the homemaker, she taught, there 
must come an understanding of the art of living. The 
rural women of Texas remember her with gratiiude. 


Maggie W. Barry 


Recollections of a Friendship 


By John William Rogers 


REMEMBER distinctly the moment 
Mrs. Barry first came into my con- 
sciousness. My mother and I were 

seated at lunch in Boulder, Colorado, in July 
of 1914. We had just arrived for a summer 
vacation and were examining the program 
announcement for the Boulder Chautauqua 
that season. One of the courses advertised 
was a series of lectures on poetry by Mrs. 
Maggie W. Barry of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

“Why, I know Mrs. Barry,” my mother 
remarked. 

“Who is she?” I asked, interested. I was 
in my sophomore year at Dartmouth and, like 
most youngsters, I was immediately pleased 
with the prospect of some identity with the 
new world around me. 

“She’s a prominent Texas teacher and club- 
woman,” my mother replied. 

And before long I not only found myself 
attending Mrs. Barry’s lectures, but sitting 
at her feet charmed and fascinated. She had 
a way of charming and fascinating young 
people, as hundreds of men and women scat- 
tered over the world can still testify. And she 
enjoyed it—not the adulation, but the sheer 
fun of recounting experiences which had 
moved her in her broad reading and varied 
life, of exchanging ideas with receptive minds, 
of inspiring them to unfold and expand in an 
awareness of fresh vistas. 

Mrs. Barry was in her eighty-third year 
when she died in May, 1945; so that summer 
she must have been fifty-one. Somewhere in 
the house I have a photograph of that time, 
made on a steak fry. Among a sizable com- 


pany of vacationists it is still possible to dis- 
tinguish her, a slight woman wearing a V- 
neck blouse with a Windsor tie. Already her 
hair was graying, but behind highly polished 
glasses were two of the brightest, most danc- 
ing brown eyes you ever saw. Life fairly 
bubbled from those eyes. And in the picture 
I note, not surprisingly, that I was standing 
next to Mrs. Barry. For all that summer she 
was the most vivid and exciting person I en- 
countered. She had the gift of finding out 
quickly what young people were interested 
in and of becoming beguilingly interested her- 
self by letting her active and informed mind 
play upon the subject ; not oppressively as an 
older person, but with a kind of inspired com- 
radeship—a let’s-explore-this-fascinating- 
thing-together. 

She had long before declared war on the 
pedantic method in the classroom. Her talk, 
both in conversation and on the lecture plat- 
form, was full of persuasion as to the color 
and beauty of words and literary works, 
which she felt the pedantic mind missed 
entirely. 

In those days she probably thought of her- 
self simply as a teacher of literature. She 
had become active in club work because fifty 
years ago that was virtually the only decorous 
channel through which a woman could make 
her influence felt. And she had an organiz- 
ing ability which immediately put her in the 
forefront of any group of women, without 
effort on her part. Her clarity of intellect and 
her instinct to examine with attentive curi- 
osity and sincere interest anything with which 
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she found herself confronted were the keys 
to her character. 

Now and then, for the sheer exhilaration 
of it, she would focus her interest on some 
subject utterly remote from her daily life 
and problems. When she was well over sev- 
enty, for instance, after the path of her life 
for nearly twenty years had lain along lines 
entirely unrelated to literature, she prepared 
and delivered to a group of friends in the 
home of Mrs. S. H. Sharp of Houston a se- 
ries of lectures on Greek drama. 

Maggie Wilkins Barry was born Maggie 
Hill near Palo Alto, Mississippi. At the end 
of the Civil War her grandfather and his 
two sons had freed more than a thousand 
slaves. Always in her thinking and approach 
there was the color of the old South with 
its aristocratic and romantic traditions, but 
through sheer incisiveness of intellect she ex- 
amined the contemporary world with fresh, 
emancipated eyes. 

Her father was a doctor, and he must have 
been a man of unusual intellect. Samuel Van 
Dyke Hill’s daughter was a person of intense 
nervous energy and enormous vitality, but 
relatively small strength. All her life she had 
to battle to keep that tremendous urge to 
activity within the limits of her strength. 
Once, in fact, as a young woman, she had 
a nervous breakdown and spent fourteen 
months in a New England sanitarium. While 
she was there the doctor suggested that she 
do some reading in a new field to occupy her 
mind, and so she simply read completely 
through his medical library. When she was 
ready to leave the hospital, he explained to 
her that she could never expect to be a com- 
pletely well woman again, but that she might 
have an hour or even two hours a day when 
she could face the world. 

For more than forty years after that, as it 
turned out, she earned her own living. During 
the decade after she was seventy she did some 
of the most brilliant and effective work of her 
career, and in her eighty-second year she was 
still actively earning her salary. But like so 
many brilliant, complex, driving people, pri- 
vately she was a mass of tensions, allergies 
and aches, and she could always tell (per- 
haps it was one of the ill effects of reading 
that doctor’s library) just which vertebra, 
nerve or organ was out of gear. 
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Maggie Hill studied piano at the Boston 
Conservatory with Carlyle Petersilea, whose 
wife was a daughter of Liszt. When she was 
twenty-three she went to Whitworth College 
in Brookhaven, Mississippi, to teach music 
and languages. Mrs. Kidd (later Mrs. L. A. 
Key) was head of the boarding department 
at Whitworth, and though she was nearly 
twenty years older than Miss Hill, the two 
became close friends. They found a common 
interest in their advanced ideas for the edu- 
cation of a “lady,” and in their hope of one 
day being able to establish a school to put 
their ideas into practice. 

Maggie Hill remained only part of the 
year at Whitworth. She had come with the 
agreement that she could leave for a Euro- 
pean trip with her younger sister Vic if the 
opportunity arose, and when Vic wired the 
money was available Maggie returned home 
at once. Within two weeks the girls were 
under way for Europe. But not without 
arousing the consternation of the town, it 
seems. Everyone “just couldn’t imagine what 
Dr. Van meant—letting those two girls sail 
off for Europe by themselves!” Taking pas- 
sage on the same ship was a friend of the 
family who was said to be the girls’ chaper- 
one ; everyone knew her presence was a mere 
coincidence, however, and the doctor was 
accused of all sorts of shortcomings as a 
parent. 

In Berlin Maggie visited the Countess Lida 
Von Krokow, an American who had mar- 
ried the wealthy Count Vor. Krokow, close 
personal and political frieni of the Kaiser. 
Maggie had met the Countess when she was 
a school girl in Tuscaloosa, Alabama and the 
Countess—then Miss Schoonmaker of New 
York—was teaching languages at the Tusca- 
loosa Female Institute. While visiting in Ber- 
lin Maggie so impressed the Countess and 
some of her influential artistic friends with 
her ability as a pianist that they strongly urged 
her to make her debut in Berlin as a profes- 
sional concert artist. Persuaded, the girl 
cabled this intention to her father in Missis- 
sippi; but his idea of the proper fields for 
ladies was so outraged that he not only re- 
fused his permission, but demanded that his 
daughter break off her friendship with the 
Countess Von Krokow and return home at 
once. 
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Maggie was so depressed by her father’s 
reply that she felt she never wanted to return 
home; but her devotion to him was so great 
that she could not make up her mind to defy 
him altogether. She compromised by leaving 
Berlin, but going to Paris for a while before 
returning home. (She was to renew her 
friendship with the Countess almost fifty 
years later in New York.) 

In Paris she lived in the house of the sister 
of Marie du Minil, then the leading tragedi- 
enne of the Théatre francais. In an effort to 
find something to occupy her thoughts and 
bury her disappointment (she could not even 
touch the piano keys for months), she per- 
suaded Marie du Minil to give her lessons 
in French poetry and drama. During one of 
these lessons Mile du Minil abruptly got up 
and went to the window; then, standing with 
her back to the American girl as though she 
were alone and some sudden urge had come 
upon her, she began to speak the beautiful so- 
liloquy from Ernani. As Maggie Hill sat 
there listening, she gradually realized that 
here, in poetry, she could find the beauty she 
had so loved in music—the same rhythms, 
tempi, dynamics and nuances. From that time 
dated her serious interest in verse; and it 
was always thus she taught it, as an art to be 
heard like music. 


W HEN she had returned to America and 
was back in Mississippi, Maggie Hill 
received a wire from Mrs. Kidd. That lady 
was in Texas, had accepted the presidency of 
the North Texas Female College in Sherman, 
and expected Maggie to join her in Septem- 
ber (1888) as head of the English depart- 
ment. Mrs. Kidd was a great believer in the 
principle that a show of prosperity brings 
prosperity; in the wire she added, “Bring 
all those fine clothes gotten in Europe, and 
some new ones, too.” The English profes- 
sor’s salary was to be $75 a month if the 
school made any money, and nothing if it 
operated at a loss. Miss Hill got her $75. 
As a means of advertising the school Miss 
Hill and the voice teacher, Mrs. Holt (Mrs. 
Kidd’s daughter), gave concerts throughout 
the state. Mrs. Holt sang and Miss Hill played 
her accompaniments and recited. On the pro- 
grams she and Mrs. Holt also sang duets 
(she had a well-trained mezzo), and when 
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two pianos were available they rendered two- 
piano numbers. They became very popular 
as recitalists, and they offered only the best. 
Among the numbers most enthusiastically re- 
ceived were one of von Weber’s two piano 
compositions, the aria from Meyerbeer’s 
Robert Le Diable, “Connais-tu le pays” from 
Thomas’ Mignon, the duet from Bellini’s 
Norma, the casket scene from The Merchant 
of Venice, the scene between Prince Hal and 
Falstaff from King Henry IV, and Tenny- 
son’s “Charge of the Light Brigade.” Miss 
Hill created a great deal of talk because she 
disregarded the use of gesture when reciting. 
Particularly was her rendition of the “Light 
Brigade” discussed: no one had ever con- 
ceived of that without gestures. The stand- 
still-do-nothing presentations were not al- 
ways approved of, but the recitations never 
failed to get across. 

Miss Hill was engaged to Fred G. Barry 
when she came to Texas. Mr. Barry I never 
knew, but he was an Irishman whose exceed- 
ingly Irish temperament made his wife feel 
she had a peculiar understanding of all the 
Irish. He was a brilliant and, I gather, some- 
what erratic lawyer who at one time repre- 
sented Mississippi in Congress. The story is 
told that when the Irish writer Justin Mc- 
Carthy was visiting Washington, he wanted 
to meet “the most typical Southern gentle- 
man” in Congress. He was introduced to Mr. 
Barry, and found that his typical Southern 
gentleman had been born in Dublin, Ireland! 

In 1891 Maggie Hill left her teaching to 
marry Mr. Barry, who took her with him 
when he moved to Ardmore, in the then 
Indian Territory, to practice law. In those 
days there were no schools in Ardmore, and 
parents who had known better opportunities 
were in despair about their children. The 
situation appealed to Mrs. Barry; she took a 
group of small children into her home every 
day and taught them single-handed every- 
thing from nursery rhymes to Greek and 
Latin. 

She also organized what must have been 
the first literary club in that part of the 
land—the Ladies of the Leaf, which still 
carries on. When it rained, streets in Ard- 
more in those days became quagmires ; but the 
weather was no reason for the Ladies of the 
Leaf to call off their meetings. They simply 
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had themselves collected in the jail’s Black 
Maria, which received little other use: the 
law was still mostly in the hands of the indi- 
vidual. 

It was in Ardmore that the Barry’s only 
child was born, a daughter named Jennie Hill. 
(I did not meet Jennie that summer in Colo- 
rado, for she was with her grandmother in 
Mississippi, being nursed through a spell of 
typhoid fever; and this was perhaps indica- 
tive of the relation between mother and 
daughter — though the tie was tender, they 
somehow lived quite separate lives.) Jennie 
was four when Mr. Barry died, and she ac- 
companied her mother back to Sherman, 
where Mrs. Barry again became head of the 
school’s English department. 

Mrs. Kidd had married Bishop L. A. Key 
in 1894, and her school eventually became 
known as Kidd-Key College. A faithful de- 
scription of that school would make a colorful 
study of a vanished phase of Texas educa- 
tion. Its founder was a woman of the high 
Southern tradition, and a magnificent matri- 
arch; like all great personalities, she was 
something of a law unto herself. Marvelous- 
ly kind, warm and generous, she must have 
moved about the school with the drive of a 
great engine. I only saw her one time: before 
returning to college following that Colorado 
summer vacation in 1914, I made the sixty- 
mile journey from my home in Dallas up 
to Sherman to see Mrs. Barry, and I had 
lunch with Mrs. Key. I remember her con- 
versation at the moment happened to be elo- 
quent on what fine reading Paradise Lost 
still made, “if you only overlooked the the- 
ology.” 

Mrs. Key had a strong feeling for the value 
of the arts in any young gentlewoman’s cul- 
ture, and she was determined to make the 
Kidd-Key Conservatory of Music outstand- 
ing in the region. It was in the days when 
Theodore Leschetizky’s fame had spread far 
and wide; he was regarded as perhaps the 
most celebrated teacher of piano in Europe. 
Characteristically, Mrs. Key got in touch 
with the great pedagogue and asked him to 
send her the finest teacher he had among his 
pupils. There is a tradition that Paderewski 
almost came to Sherman in response, and 
was switched by a trick of fate to other paths. 
But still revered and cherished in the hearts 
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of hundreds of pianists is the man who 
did come, Harald Von Mickwitz. He was a 
great piano teacher as well as a distinguished 
performer, and much of the best pianistic 
tradition existing in the Southwest today 
can be traced directly or indirectly to Von 
Mickwitz and the Kidd-Key Conservatory. 

There were other international musicians 
in this pioneer school at Sherman. Because 
of her background, Mrs. Barry was the most 
international American on the faculty. Her 
background and her understanding tempera- 
ment made her an oasis of inspiration. She 
was a perso to whom one instinctively 
brought his problems, and her advice was 
always sound. She was able to straighten 
out all sorts of snarls. Once some friends of 
hers were very much afraid that the young 
son of the family was going to make a mis- 
marriage. His mother and sister begged, 
pleaded and stormed, but matters only be- 
came worse. In desperation, they came to 
Mrs. Barry. “The young man,” she told me, 
“was an exceedingly fastidious young man. 
I knew the girl, Addie, and knew that she 
was not suited to him. I knew also that she 
only had four toes on one foot. All I ever 
said to him was to remark quite casually, 
‘Addie only has four toes on her left foot.’ 
The interest in the young lady noticeably 
waned.” 

Another time at Kidd-Key, Mrs. Barry 
and Mrs. Key most carefully maneuvered 
an elopement. One of the girls had met her 
sweetheart en route to school. Letters fell 
into Mrs. Key’s hands that showed there were 
complications; an investigation proved the 
boy was a nice, decent chap and in love with 
the girl. The solution to everything seemed 
marriage. Working it out in confidence with 
the boy, the ladies arranged for the girl to 
make “secret” plans to run away from school 
and get married, with every possible help 
from the school. 

An outcome of Mrs. Barry’s residence in 
Oklahoma was a lecture class which she 
taught for a number of years in Oklahoma 
City, after she had returned and taken up 
her work at Kidd-Key. She commuted be- 
tween Sherman and Oklahoma for these lec- 
tures. Often she went from her classroom 
directly to the train, and I fancy both she 
and the girls got a thrill when she appeared 
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for the class in her hat and announced, “You 
young ladies must excuse my hat. I’m taking 
a train.” 

More than once Mrs. Barry remarked to 
me that the spoken word, rather than the 
written page, was her medium of expression. 
She was a forceful speaker, one whose 
study of the rhythmic cadences of poetry 
touched her own language. Her natural voice 
had gained from cultivation and her speech 
was unusual in that it became second nature 
for her to give syllables and words the full 
color that was in them. On occasion she could 
be exalted, but she was not flowery. Once she 
was amused to learn after she had made a 
speech that some man who heard it remarked : 
“Why, that woman talks just like a man.” 

Mrs. Barry’s scorn of the pedantic ap- 
proach in teaching, her passionate feeling 


for the beauty of poetry, and her vital man- . 


ner of meeting life must have made her unique 
and wonderful to the students on the cam- 
pus—and to many, I fancy, a little terrifying 
(though the warmth of her human sympathy 
was always uppermost in the minds of those 
who knew her best). She was always on the 
lookout for the capacity for feeling or ac- 
complishment in a young person, and always 
eager to encourage it. And while emotionally, 
perhaps, she was conditioned to the class 
respectability of her Southern background 
and in her own life respected its conventions, 
intellectually she was emancipated. Intellec- 
tually, she knew no class and recognized few 
social barriers. She reached out eagerly to 
appreciate a response to life whether it was in 
a great poet or in the porter who handled her 
baggage in some Texas country hotel. 

When I was graduated from Dartmouth, 
Mrs. Barry announced she was coming up to 
Hanover for my graduation—and she came. 
Her capacity for friendship was the kind 
that made special occasions in her friends’ 
lives special for her, too. 

The club activities with which Mrs. Barry 
became so widely identified began in 1900 
with the organization of a federated club for 
girls, the Shakespeare Club, in Kidd-Key 
College. She was walking through the campus 
one day when Mrs. Key called to her from her 
front porch. Bishop Key was sitting there 
with her, and Mrs. Key asked the Bishop to 
tell Mrs. Barry what they were discussing. 
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He replied he had just asked his wife why 
women’s colleges did not teach their students 
parliamentary law. He had noticed that when 
Ladies Aid and Missionary Societies got into 
a tangle it was nearly always because the 
members did not use parliamentary rules in 
carrying out business sessions. He pointed 
out that women in increasing numbers were 
entering into organization activities all over 
the country and that they should know some- 
thing about rules of procedure. “Can’t you 
teach that here at Kidd-Key ?” he asked. And 
his wife added, “What about it?” 

Mrs. Barry happened to have studied par- 
liamentary law under Emma Lord Longan 
and had had experience in using it. Soon 
after this, one hour a week of parliamentary 
law and active membership in the Shake- 
speare Club for one school year became re- 
quirements for graduation at Kidd-Key. In- 
terest in the club grew until the girls them- 
selves suggested that the club affiliate with 
the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
later the Kidd-Key Shakespeare Club ab- 
sorbed four other clubs at the school and 
was expanded into a department club—the 
Kidd-Key Forum. 

Almost continually from 1907 on, Mrs. 
Barry served in some capacity among the 
officers of the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, several times being a member of the 
Executive Committee. In 1912 her services 
extended to the national organization, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; and 
for the next nineteen years she was active 
with that group. She was chairman of a joint 
Committee on the Teaching of Personal and 
Social Hygiene set up by the General Federa- 
tion and the National Education Association. 
In 1922 she became chairman of the General 
Federation’s Division of Home Economics. 
She organized the Department of the Amer- 
ican Home in 1924, and was its chairman for 
four years. As dean of the department chair- 
men of the General Federation, Mrs. Barry 
became a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee and was recognized as the most influen- 
tial woman on this committee. 


LT 1918 Dr. W. B. Bizzell, then president 
of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, invited Mrs. Barry to become special- 
ist in rural women’s organizations for the 
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Extension Service of the college. She ac- 
cepted tentatively, asking for a six months’ 
leave from the faculty of Kidd-Key. But she 
never went back. Her association with the 
Extension Service lasted twenty-seven years, 
until her death. 

Mrs. Barry was keenly aware that how- 
ever much a woman may desire to train her- 
self for homemaking, she cannot do so un- 
less she has access to some center of infor- 
mation. In this respect, women in cities are 
vastly better off than rural women. When 
Mrs. Barry entered the Extension Service, 
there was no organization of rural women. 
Resolutely she set about the task of seeing 
that Texas counties were adequately supplied 
with home demonstration agents and that 
women were mobilized to develop themselves, 
as well as to make the fullest use of the aid 
the trained agents had to offer them. 

In her teaching of literature Mrs. Barry 
had used the fundamental laws of the fine 
arts as a means of teaching ethics, of de- 
veloping personality and of building char- 
acter. Her pupils were led first of all to see 
the beauty of a drama or a poem or an essay. 
That was to her of more value than an analy- 
sis of syntax or structure. And to the rural 
women of Texas she came with the same 
fundamental ideas of life. She brought out 
in them the belief that homemaking is more 
than a mere vocation, more than feeding and 
clothing the family. There must also come 
into the everyday life of the homemaker, she 
taught, a larger understanding of the art of 
living. She maintained stoutly that litera- 
ture, music and art are just as essential in 
the preservation of the American home as 
food, clothing and shelter. 

Every American homemaker owes a debt 
to Mrs. Barry for the dignity of her posi- 
tion today. Until Mrs. Barry organized the 
Department of the American Home, the 
directives of the United States census takers 
listed homemakers in the same category 
with “infants, idiots and imbeciles.” Her 
new department presented a memorandum 
to the Census Bureau asking that the word 
“homemaker” be authorized for listing in 
the “occupation” column of the census rolls 
and “home” in the “place of work” column. 
The answer came back that the Census Ad- 
visory Committee could not see wherein the 
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home made any contribution to the economic 
wealth of the nation ; and how could a census 
taker tell whether a woman was a real home- 
maker or just occupying the place? The 
aroused women appealed to the Secretary of 
Commerce and to Congress, with the result 
that the census directives were revised ; and 
in 1930 census blanks for the first time car- 
ried in their rolls “homemakers” and the 
“home,” a recognition that making a home 
is a vocation and a home itself is where 
somebody works. 

Insistently, as head of the Department of 
the American Home and in her work with 
Texas rural women, Mrs. Barry emphasized 
the need for better trained homemakers and 
the necessity of realizing more deeply “the 
historical dignity and significance of the home 
in its relation to past social orders and to the 
present order; for we must not forget that 
this home of today is the last medieval strong- 
hold that is rapidly disintegrating under the 
powerful attacks of the great impulse of de- 
mocracy and science and the structure that 
takes its place must still remain the funda- 
mental social institution of this government 
of ours, that there must be built into it the 
noblest racial, political and social ideals and 
traditions of people.” 

And she was sure nothing would benefit 
rural women as much as training them to help 
themselves. She inspired the home demon- 
stration agents to organize county home dem- 
onstration clubs and councils formed of wo- 
men living in the rural communities. It was 
her idea that thus she would give these women 
a resource always at hand to draw upon in 
times of emergency, and an agency to relieve 
them of many time-consuming duties. The 
most important result of the establishment of 
these clubs and councils, however, has been 
the development of leadership among rural 
women. They have learned to preside, to de- 
bate, to analyze their communities, to lead 
those in positions of power to plan for the 
welfare of the rural people and, best of all, 
to think for themselves. 

At Mrs. Barry’s death last year well over 
forty thousand home demonstration club wo- 
men were functioning in Texas in more 
than 2,400 groups. There were 193 county 
home demonstration councils made up of 
representatives from each of these women’s 
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clubs. And in addition, 41,118 farm girls of 
the state had been organized into 2,132 4-H 
Clubs. But do not get the idea that these 
things had come about smoothly or easily. 
Before the women could be reached, the 
authorities had to be convinced of the value 
and practicality of this seemingly revolu- 
tionary approach. And before the authori- 
ties could act, the very laws of the state and 
the nation had to be amended. 

Home demonstration work, for instance, 
was financed by a collaboration between the 
state and Federal governments under the 
provisions of the Smith-Lever Law of 1914. 
This law contemplated equal educational 
service for rural men and women through 
demonstrations brought to farms and rural 
homes by leaders trained in agriculture and 
home economics. But in practice there was no 
equality; thirteen years after the law was 
passed about 75 per cent of the Federal money 
was going to farm agents, and only 25 per 
cent for home demonstration agents to train 
the women. Mrs. Barry formulated a reso- 
lution advocating an amendment which would 
change all this and provide additional funds 
for 4-H Club activities. She offered this reso- 
lution to the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs as chairman of the Department of the 
American Home ; the resolution was endorsed 
by the Federation, and Mrs. Barry was large- 
ly instrumental in obtaining passage of the 
amendment by the Seventieth Congress. 

More than one bill vital to the welfare of 
rural women did she fight for and help to get 
through—sometimes in the face of bitter op- 
position from lobbyists representing big in- 
dustries, which felt that the larger privilege 
the legislation provided rural folk would 
cramp their own selfish interests. In one in- 
stance the opposition was so deadly that after 
the legislation had been fought through and 
passed and Mrs. Barry was relaxing trium- 
phantly, a well-wisher rushed up to her and 
warned : “You'd better examine your amend- 
ment in the, Government Printing Office.” 
She did and discovered that her opponents, 
unable to beat the legislation fairly, had man- 
aged to make a slight modification in the 
punctuation of the law, so that its whole mean- 
ing would have been changed had she not 
happened to catch the trick. She became so 
expert in her ability to brief legislation and 


documents of governmental policy that she 
became the advisor and confidante of many 
leaders in state and national affairs, and she 
was regularly consulted by A. and M. Col- 
lege itself on these matters. 

When Mrs. Barry took up her work with 
the Extension Service I was in the Army, and 
for a dozen years I lived mostly away from 
Texas. But when I was in Dallas I saw her 
frequently. In her work of organizing rural 
women, she was traveling constantly. She had 
become a warm friend of my mother and 
father as well as myself; and in our home, 
where she was always welcome, she seemed 
to find a kind of relaxation from her strenu- 
ous work that was peculiarly satisfying to her. 
Whenever she had business in or near Dallas 
and could manage it, she spent the night, or 
two nights, or a week with us. Perhaps as 
often as once or twice a month she would 
be there. And always when she arrived, she 
would be full of her recent experiences—a 
new and exciting book she had found, what 
happened at some meeting, a battle she was 
waging in the cause of a richer development 
of the Extension Service, some colorful per- 
sonality she had discovered or some out- 
rageous example of bureaucratic stupidity 
or calculating selfishness. She brought vivid 
tales of people who had crossed her path and 
touched her imagination: pioneers, farm- 
ers’ wives, home demonstration agents, ranch- 
ers, cowboys, and young writers. She col- 
lected impressions of personalities as some 
people collect jewels. And it was this imagi- 
native concern with people—whoever they 
were and wherever they were—that enabled 
her to accomplish the magnificently creative 
job she achieved for the rural women of 
Texas. 

She was essentially constructive in her 
outlook; the exciting, promising things and 
the worthwhile people were what she talked 
about. And usually the people who appealed 
to her were people whom she “discovered” 
herself quite by chance. They were frequently 
people who were so forthrightly what they 
were, living in their own world, that they 
might have been astonished at how interesting 
Mrs. Barry found them. Often it was her 
perception that grasped their significance and 
made them stand out sharply against their 
background, 
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Once it was a city woman who, having 
spent most of her life living in a hotel, rather 
suddenly bought a farm and became inter- 
ested in tenant problems, then created a 
small industry by discovering a vein of lig- 
nite on her land and having it developed. 
Another time it was a busy woman doctor 
in a small town who found time to write and 
publish a graceful volume of poems. Or 
again, it was a somewhat plain and graceless 
worker who, though spending her business 
hours in rather dreary farm homes, had a 
most extraordinary aesthetic sense and used 
her leisure and her money to surround her- 
self in her apartment with exquisitely beauti- 
ful things. 

To the end of her life Mrs. Barry’s mind 
retained remarkable flexibility. Naturally, as 
she grew older and more frail, she traveled 
over the state less and less in her work. But 
when she was over seventy-five she felt she 
needed direct contact with the women she 
was serving. She took an extended trip “out 
in the field” to see what was happening. She 
came back to College Station convinced that 
the rural women df Texas had made tremen- 
dous progress and that they needed more 
advanced aid than they were being given. 
Straightway she planned to reorganize the 
programs of the Service. 

A woman of such sharp and sensitive in- 
tellectual perceptions naturally was quick to 
appreciate the absurdities and ironies in many 
of the situations she encountered. Her sense 
of humor was part of her brightness. But 
she felt a sense of humor could sometimes 
be a dangerous thing, and she was wise 
enough in her activities to remain discreet in 
her private enjoyment of the humorous and 
the antic. 

Once she told me of the technique of a fa- 
mous club-woman, an adroit mistress of femi- 
nine psychology in the mass—a woman who 
had behind her a substantial accomplishment, 
but who evidently also had a politician’s in- 
stinct for swaying the crowd. On a day when 
she was to speak at a session presided over 
by Mrs. Barry, she came up beforehand and 
said, “Maggie, just when I have finished 
speaking this afternoon, I want you to rise 
and say: ‘Let us have silent prayer.’ And 
then I want you to let the silence last thirty 
seconds, but no longer !” 
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“The effect,” laughed Mrs. Barry, “was as 
though after that speech, nothing but direct 
communion with the Deity was appropriate. 
But I confess I was so occupied with pre- 
serving the silence for thirty seconds and ‘no 
longer,’ that I could do nothing but keep my 
eyes glued to the second hand of my watch.” 

In a speech on “The Art of Reading Poetry 
and the Feudal Tradition” Mrs. Barry quoted 
the passage of poetry that had guided her 
whole development. “In Browning,” she said, 
“I found my pattern of education and life: 


“Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 

From outward things, whate’er you may 
believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect clear perception—which is truth. 

A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Binds it, and makes all error ; and to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without.” 


Though Mrs. Barry never sought honors, 
no woman could love people so sincerely or 
work so conscientiously and so brilliantly in 
their behalf without having recognition come 
to her. Life memberships were given her in 
the Texas Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the Texas Library Association. She was 
given the distinguished service award of Ep- 
silon Sigma Phi, national Extension Work- 
ers’ fraternity. Several years ago members 
of the Texas Home Demonstration Staff 
made Mrs. Barry one of the founders of the 
permanent headquarters building of the Texas 
Federation at Austin, and in the fall of 1941 
the Texas Home Demonstration Association 
paid her tribute by naming its college scholar- 
ship for her. But while all these things were 
no doubt heartening to her, I fancy she de- 
rived her deepest satisfaction from the num- 
ber of people who loved her and whom she 
loved. 

In 1940 the Agricultural Workers’ Associ- 
ation presented Mrs. Barry an award for dis- 
tinguished service in the field of agricultural 
organization, at a large dinner in Dallas ar- 
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ranged as a tribute to her. It was an honor 
that meant much to her. Though we spent the 
afternoon together, I did not know the eve- 
ning was to be a very special one for her ; and 
in her modesty she neither stressed the im- 
portance of the honor, nor said she hoped I 
would be present. I did not attend, and that 
has been one of my lasting regrets ; for many 
of her friends had journeyed to Dallas for 
the occasion, and I should have been among 
them. 

Her philosophy of life is well conveyed in 
this excerpt from her speech of acceptance: 


If you would ask me where I have found 
my greatest opportunity in life I would an- 
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swer unhesitatingly, among people. What has 
been one of the greatest motivating forces, 
I would say, belief in and love of people— 
not people en masse, but individually. Not 
people met and known in the flesh, but those 
known, loved and believed in whom I found 
in the pages of history, in the records of sci- 
ence and in art forms of enduring beauty. 
Men and women who even as you and I prac- 
ticed the business and the art of living with 
varying degrees of success and failure. With 
this explanation, you will readily see why I 
should have found my work and my objec- 
tives in whatever field I have entered cen- 
tered in and around people. If I have con- 
tributed anything to agriculture it is a by- 
product of my interest in people. 


A Man Who Measured Out Music 


By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


‘““] T Is coming on a rain,” the farmer said. 
Someone wondered how the farmer knew. 
“Tonight the through train two miles over east 
Has come a good mile over nearer to. 
That is a sign that will never lie to you.” 


The man did not know he was the strong threads, 
A part of a web which takes in moon and sun, 

Stretched to the stars from the green hazel twigs. 
He thought he was a man, and a practical one, 

Who knew how a day’s small work was done. 


He did not know a thousand, thousand old 
Men still in him tied him to the breath 
Of a distant creature, to heat, to cold, 


And warned that a change of wind might let out death 
With only a whisper in grass for shibboleth. 


Cousin of lynx, kin of the kind that breathes 
Through small silent mouths hid in their skin, 

He was the bright sinews of trees to whom 
Unawareness is the only sin; 

And he had pollen of stars upon his chin. 


So he said his say about the rain, 

Rubbed his plain eyes, and went off up to bed ; 
But I knew there was going up the stairs 

A man who measured out music every tread, 
A poet with morning stars around his head. 





The Negro boy knew where to get 
the best bait there is. “Red worms,” 
he said, “‘gen-u-wine red worms.” 
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stood in the sunny road, just beyond a 

crumpled frame building. There was a 
wagon trail leading off to the right, and 
straight ahead ran a dirt path, light yellow 
and covered with powdery dust. He shifted 
a long shiny fishing pole from his left shoul- 
der to the right, and set out down the path. 
The dust rose in little hot clouds about his 
feet, and as he scuffled along insects rose 
from the path and whirred away. 

For a while it was level walking and then, 
suddenly, the path began to slope downward 
sharply. Just at the very top, where the 
ground angled off toward the woods below, 
there was a clear deep spring that oozed from 
the earth and trickled away down the hill. 
Joey paused there, sat down on a flat rock, 
and rubbed the thick layer of dust from his 
shoes. 

When he started on the downward path 
again the atmosphere began to change. The 
path felt cool, even through the soles of his 
shoes. Trees leaned over the way he walked, 
first in occasional splotches of shade, then 
thick and close together. He had to lean his 
body backward, and watch the path closely 
as he walked, for there was a thick blanket 
of pine straw in some places, and in others 
the seep of spring water made the ground 
soggy. The fishing pole began to tangle in 
the low-hanging tree branches, so Joey swung 
it down to his side, and with his other hand 
he held tightly to the mayonnaise jar of flies 
that his father had helped him catch that 
afternoon. 

Now he was almost to the bottom of the 
hill, and the trees and undergrowth were so 
thick that the light was greenish-blue. The 


J STOPPED for a moment and 


sun filtered through in a few places, dancing 
in little yellow golden shapes on the damp 
earth. A sound began and grew louder as 
Joey walked forward quickly, a low gurgling 
sound of water, not powerful but constant. 
And cutting through the water sound were 
the drones of insects and the occasional 
strummings of frogs. The ground had 
leveled out now and become sandy under 
Joey’s feet, and as he pushed through a cur- 
tain of large yellow-green leaves he was sud- 
denly there. 

He stood for a moment watching the water 
as it came roaring around a bend into the 
deep quietness of a pool. Farther down to 
the left it ran on again, but more slowly, 
bouncing in a shallow way over its bed of 
pebbles. Joey went all the way to the edge 
of the pool, and looking down he could see 
the sandy bottom through a clear blueness 
of water. Out in the middle the water did 
not look blue, but black, and the far shore 
was hidden by the bushes that grew down 
and hung their leaves into the creek. 

Joey followed the path upstream to where 
it sloped down and met the creek. Then he 
sat down on a flat rock and began to unwind 
the long black cord that was fastened around 
the fishing pole. He handled it cautiously. 
Joey opened the mayonnaise jar and slid a 
fly onto the hook. Then slowly and carefully 
he swung it out over the water, lowered it, 
and watched the bright red cork bob into 
quietness on the calm pool. If he looked 
closely he could see the dark shapes of fish 
gliding about in the depth of the water. 

He clutched the pole tightly for a while, 
and kept his eyes fixed on the blaub of red. 
Then slowly he began to relax, and his eyes 
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strayed over the far bank and up the hill 
beyond. The smell of honeysuckle hung heavy 
on the air. Once he felt a jerk on the line, 
but when he yanked it into the air there was 
no fish, and the fly was gone. He baited the 
hook again, carefully, and plopped it back 
into the water. As he was settling back to 
watch he heard a slight rustling in the leaves 
of the path, and looked over to where it 
opened onto the narrow beach. The leaves 
parted and a Negro boy came through, walk- 
ing quietly and whistling through his teeth. 
He walked on down to the creek bank and 
Joey saw that he was barefoot and had an 
old bucket in his hand with “Quality Lard” 
printed on it in fading letters. 

The boy walked past Joey without seem- 
ing to notice him, went about fifty yards 
beyond him and sat down on a rotting log. 
He had on a pair of faded blue overalls, 
hanging by one strap over his shoulder. They 
were rolled up to his knees, and the stretches 
of skin were rich brown and shiny with 
sweat. Joey watched him reach back and 
break off a long slender limb from behind, 
strip it carefully, tie a length of string on 
one end. He glanced up from his work then, 
his eyes flashing whitely in the bluish shad- 
ows, and Joey looked back to his red cork. 

They sat for a while in silence, but it was 
not very long before Joey heard a splash 
upstream, and as he looked the little Negro 
boy was pulling in his string, and on the 
end of it a fish wriggled, silvery and wet. The 
brown boy whistled through his teeth again 
as he took the fish and strung it and threw 
it behind him with elaborate carelessness. He 
reached into the lard bucket for more bait, 
and Joey watched intently. 

They sat quiet again, and Joey looked 
down to watch the spidery-bugs skating over 
the pool near the shore. When he heard the 
second splash and swish he knew without 
looking what it would be. He watched the 
Negro boy wistfully as he added this larger 
fish to his string, baited his hook, and threw 
it back in the water. Then suddenly Joey 
put his long cane on the ground and pushed 
himself up to his feet. He strolled the dis- 
tance between them and stood in respectful 
silence, looking down at the two fish. One 
of them still flopped a little. 

He said, “Those certainly are nice fish,” 
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and he scuffed at the ground with his shoe. 

The Negro boy’s grin was a slash of daz- 
zling white in his chocolate-brown face. “Sho 
is,” he said. 

Joey peered into the bucket. It was a dark 
wriggling mass. He said, “Is that worms?” 

“Them’s red worms. Gen-u-wine red 
worms.” The Negro boy flipped his pole into 
the air suddenly, but as they both looked 
they saw that the dancing hook was empty. 
“Doggone them fish,” he said. “Gettin’ so 
smart dey eat my worms right off’n my 
hook.” He pulled it in and reached a yellow- 
palmed hand into the bucket. From the 
tangle of worms he drew one out and stuck it 
on the bent pin which was serving as a hook. 
He tossed it back into the water. 

Joey sat down and glanced sideways at the 
black boy’s long narrow face, his thin fuzz 
of black hair, his eyes a liquid bluish-black. 
After a while he said, “My name’s Joey 
Gibbs, and we just moved here from Chi- 
cago.” 

The Negro boy looked at him for a mo- 
ment with something like surprise, then 
looked intently at his floating bottle-cork. 
“T reckon you moved in the Meekses house.” 

Joey said, “Yes, we did. What’s your 
name ?” 

“T’se name Fishbait.” 

Joey looked at him in surprise for a mo- 
ment. Then he said, “Aw, you’re kidding 
me. Fishbait’s not a name.” 

The Negro boy nodded and grinned. 
“That’s what they calls me. Fishbait Green.” 

“But that’s not your real name,” Joey pur- 
sued. “Like my real name’s not Joey. They 
just call me that because my father’s named 
Joe too.” 

“Well,” Fishbait raised one hand and 
scratched the top of his head vigorously. 
“Tf’n you mean whut Ma named me when I 
was born, that’s Beet. Beet Green.” 

Joey considered this for a moment. “Beet,” 
he said. “I guess I never heard of anybody by 
that name before.” 

Fishbait showed his teeth again in a de- 
lighted grin. “I reckon I never neither,” he 
said, ‘not eb’m a white boy. Ma’s mighty 
good at thinkin’ up names.” 

They sat without speaking, each looking 
out toward the water. Then Joey said, “You 
mean Beet like red ones that you eat?” 
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The Negro boy nodded. “Uh huh.” 

“Gee,” Joey said, “Gee, I wonder how 
your mother ever thought of that.” He looked 
admiringly at Fishbait. 

“She say it jus’ come to her.” He was 
wriggling with pleasure. “She say when I 
was bo’n they had a pow’ful big beet crop, 
and they sold all the bottoms, and whut she 
have to eat was mos’ly all beet tops. So 
when I was bo’n she’s jes’ nachelly thinkin’ 
about beets. ’Nen she thought how she ain’t 
never knowd nobody name Beet Green, so 
tha’s whut she calls me.” 

Joey was sitting with his arms propped on 
his knees, listening intently, his eyes open 
wide with wonder. He said, “Gee!” 

Fishbait said, “Shucks, that’s nothin’. I 
gots one sister name Zekozia and one name 
Yolane. An’ I gots a brother name Epami- 
nambus. Ma she thought them up too.” 

With a quick movement, almost without 
changing expression, he jerked his fishing 
pole into the air and brought it down on the 
bank beside him. There was a fish strug- 
gling on the pin, a silvery fish exactly like 
the athers. With practised movements he 
took it from the pin-hook and added it to the 
string. 

Joey watched the movements closely. “Did 
your mother think up Fishbait too?” 

“Uh uh.” The Negro boy looked around 
with his eyes wide, the black of the center 
all rimmed by white. “Ma she don’ call me 
Fishbait a-tall. Tha’s what the white boys 
calls me. They calls me that cuz I know where 
to get red worms, an’ red worms is the best 
fishbait the’ is.” 

Joey said, “I was using flies.” 

“Flies!” Fishbait scoffed. “Flies ain’t no 
‘count. Gotta have big red worms, still a- 
squirmin’, to ketch fishes. Fishes don’ like 
no dried up little flies.” He had tossed his 
bait in again, and leaned back on one elbow, 
the long branch held easily in his hand. 
Around them the patches of yellow were 
shifting and becoming pale. The bluish gloom 
of the woods deepened. 

Joey said, “But why do they call you Fish- 
bait ? Don’t they fish with red worms too?” 

The frizzled black head shook solemnly. 
“They don’ know where I gets ’em. Don’ 
none of em know, an’ ain’t none of ’em gwine 
know. Ef’n I tells ’em they’ll dig up all the 
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worms right away, an’ ketch all the fishes. 
They don’ know how to let things be.” He 
squinted up at the specks of sky that showed 
through the leaves overhead. ‘Gettin’ late,” 
he said. 

Joey started. “Gee, it is,” he said. “I’d bet- 
ter hurry home. Mother’ll worry about me. 
I guess she'll think a snake bit me or some- 
thing.” He got to his feet, went quickly back 
to where his fishing cane lay, its big-jointed 
sections shiny and yellow even in the half- 
light. He pulled it in carefully and began to 
wind the black cord into place. Then he 
turned back and walked to where Fishbait 
was gathering up his fish and untying his 
string from the branch he had used as a 
pole. Joey held the long cane out to the 
Negro boy. “I wish you’d take this,” he said. 
“It’s a pretty good fishing pole, but I don’t 
know much about fishing.” 

Fishbait eyed him suspiciously. “How 
come you tryin’ to gib away a almos’ bran’ 
new boughten fishin’ pole? How come you 
try to gib it to me? Sumpin wrong with it?” 

Joey said, “There’s nothing wrong with it 
at all. It used to be my father’s, but he 
doesn’t use it any more. And I can’t catch 
anything with it. I guess I just don’t know 
how to catch fish.” He held it out again. 
Fishbait put the fish and string back on the 
ground and took the cane in both his hands. 
He looked at it lovingly and felt up and 
down its length with his fingers. 

“T reckon it is a right good one,” he said. 
He looked up. “But Ma don’ let us take 
things f’um the white boys.” Then he looked 
back to the yellow pole. He said, “I ain’t 
never had a boughten one.” 

Joey said, “Why won’t your mother let 
you take things from white boys?” Fishbait 
went on as if he had not heard. 

He said, “I know whut. I c’n swap you 
somethin’.” He bent over quickly and picked 
up the string with three fish on it. “How 
bout these fishes?” he said. “How ‘bout 
swappin’ for these fishes?” Then seeing the 
delight on Joey’s face he thrust the string 
of fish into his hands. “I wuz jus’ ketchin’ ’em 
for fun anyway. We got plenty’a side meat.” 
Joey took the fish, and as he did he noticed 
that it was almost night, and he turned sud- 
denly, almost in panic. 

“T’ve got to run,” he said. “I’ve got to go 
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straight home.” He turned to go, then stopped 
and turned back for a moment. “I hope I 
haven't forgotten the way.” Fishbait shoul- 
dered the pole and carried the lard bucket in 
his other hand, then walked in front of Joey 
and began to move up the path. Joey fol- 
lowed close behind him, by the side of the 
pool, into the tree thicket, over the sandy 
stretch, up the damp hill, and finally to the 
spring on top. Out from under the trees 
there was still sunlight and the day was still 
very warm. Joey breathed deeply in relief. 

At the flat rock beside the spring Fishbait 
stopped. “You know the way now?” he said. 

Joey said, “Yes. Aren’t you going any 
farther ?” 

Fishbait looked at him in surprise. Then 
he said, “I reckon I'll jus’ rest here for a 
while.” 

“Well,” Joey said, “thank you for the fish 
and all.”” He patted one foot in the soft mud. 
“And I wonder if maybe I came back some 
time and you were there, I wonder if maybe 
you'd teach me how to catch fish?” He did 
not look at Fishbait, but down at his feet. 

The boy scratched his black head and 
grinned. “Ain’ nobody cain’t fish,” he said. 
“All you needs is some good bait.” He 
stopped a moment and looked at the shiny 
cane in his hand. “I reckon,” he said, “I reck- 
on you could fish good if you wuz to dig 
yo’se’f some big red worms out in backa the 
nigger Baptist church house.” He looked up 
pleadingly, “Jus’ only a few. Not many all 
at once’t.” 

Joey nodded solemnly. “Sure,” he said, 
“not many at all.” rfe turned and began to 
walk along the level path toward home. 
“Goodbye,” he said. He went quickly to the 
end of the path, past where the wagon trail 
crossed, and back into the road. 

It was just beginning dusk when Joey 
reached the vacant lot next to his house, and 
even before he got there he could hear the 
shouts of the Murray boys and John Miley 
and the redheaded one named Pete. He 
walked slowly along the sidewalk there, hop- 
ing they wouldn’t see him, but suddenly the 
oldest Murray boy called out, “Look who’s 
been to the creek! The Yankee boy’s been 
to the creek!” Then he began to come closer 
and the others followed on his heels. 

Pete said, “Been hunting, Yankee? Gonna 
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shoot something with a slingshot?” They 
were at the edge of the sidewalk then, laugh- 
ing, and Joey stood still. 

“T’ve been fishing,” he said. 

Pete said, “Well, look. Look, he caught 
some. He sure enough caught some fish.” 
They gathered around to look at the string 
of fish in his hand. Joey held them up, miser- 
ably. He started to say, “I didn’t .. .” but 
they were not listening. 

The youngest Murray boy was saying, 
“Gosh, that’s better than you can do, Pete.” 

Pete looked up with grudging admiration. 
He said, “Yeah. I guess if you can catch fish 
in that old creek you must not be as dumb 
as I thought you were.” Then he stepped back 
abruptly and squinted at Joey. “Say,” he said 
suspiciously, “if you’ve been fishing all so 
big, where’s your fishing pole?” 

“Yeah,” the other boys echoed, “where?” 

“T gave it...” Joey started, and then 
stopped without knowing why. There had 
been something Fishbait said about the white 
boys, a tone he had used, that would not let 
Joey go on.... “I threw it away,” he finished 
lamely. “It got broke.” 

Pete looked as if he might say something 
else, but then John Miley stepped up close 
to look at Joey’s fish. “Sure are pretty fish,” 
he said. Then Pete spoke again, but what he 
said was no longer challenging. He looked at 
the other boys briefly. 

“We might like to have you in with us,” 
he said. Joey could feel an almost friendly 
warmth in the circle of boys. He smiled hap- 
pily and twirled the fish for them all to see. 

Pete looked at him sternly. “But I haven’t 
said for sure. I only said we might would.” 
He looked around at the boys and the atmos- 
phere was cold almost as quickly as it had 
been warm. He turned to Joey and spoke 
firmly. “We don’t much like Yankee boys. 
They’re mostly smart falecks and nigger- 
lovers. And we don’t much like them.” The 
group were about to step back and let Joey 
pass on when John Miley let out a whoop 
and turned away. 

“Lookit!” he said. “Lookit, if it’s not old 
Fishbait !” He went out into the road where 
Fishbait was walking, and the others fol- 
lowed him. Joey went with them slowly, and 
stood behind. Fishbait had left his new pole 
and the lard bucket somewhere in the woods, 
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for as he walked his hands hung large and 
empty at his sides. 

Pete said, “Where you think you’re go- 
ing, Fishbait Green?” He and the Murray 
boys and John laughed loudly at this, and 
they lined themselves in front of Fishbait to 
keep him from going forward. They said 
again, “Where you going?” 

“Nowheres,” Fishbait said. “I wadn’t goin’ 
nowheres.” 

“You bet your life you’re not,” Pete said. 
“Not till we get good and ready for you to.” 
He picked up a large rock near the side of 
the road and shifted it in his hand, pretending 
to throw it at Fishbait’s bare foot. “How 
about telling us where you get your red 
worms, Fishbait ?” 

The Negro boy shifted nervously, eyeing 
the rock, and grinned sheepishly at Pete. 
“Nawsir,” he said, “cain’ tell you "bout my 
bait.” Pete stepped forward menacingly, and 
the others followed him. Only Joey still held 
back. Suddenly Pete looked back at him. 
“Well,” he said, “what’s the matter with you, 
Yankee ?” 

Joey stepped forward. “Nothing,” he said. 
He joined the line of boys. They had all 
turned to him now, and Joey could feel the 
intensity of their waiting for his next move. 
He could feel them flickering between friend- 
liness and unfriendliness. He looked at Fish- 
bait. Fishbait’s eyes were cast down, study- 
ing the light yellow palm of one hand. Slowly 
and deliberately Joey stepped forward. He 
bent down and picked up a rock as Pete had 
done, and pretended to throw it at the brown 
feet. He leaned back a little and looked at the 
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Negro boy. “Old Fishbait Green,” he said, 
loudly and scornfully. Still Fishbait did not 
look up. 

There was a long silence as they all stood 
there, and then John Miley stepped up to 
Joey. He said, “We gonna find out some day 
where Fishbait gets his worms. You gonna 
help us?” The challenge that his voice carried 
was echoed in the faces of the other boys 
grouped close around. 

Joey looked not at him but at the Negro 
boy, and saw that he had not even raised his 
eyes. It was as if no one had said his name, 
as if no one were looking at him, except for 
the way his two fists clenched tightly at his 
sides, and the strange tense way his toes 
were drawn up tight to curl under a little. 

John took hold of Joey’s arm. “All right,” 
he said impatiently, “you gonna help us ?” 

Joey looked back at him. “I .. .” he be- 
gan, “well, I... I guess I wouldn’t know so 
much about worms. Being a Yankee and all.” 
John dropped his arm. Joey looked now at all 
of them, the whole circle of faces. “But 
Pete’s plenty smart. I guess he’ll find Fish- 
bait’s old worms all right.” 

Pete puffed out his chest a little and threw 
a small rock at Fishbait’s feet. He said, “I 
guess you heard that didn’t you, Fishbait 
Green ?” 

The black boy looked at Joey then, and 
his body relaxed, and for an instant a grin 
flickered at the corners of his mouth. Then 
he looked back at Pete and his face was 
solemn. ““Yassuh,” he said, “Yassuh, I heard.” 
And as the boys grouped themselves around 
Joey, Fishbait moved past them and walked 
on down the road. 





Her father had died on a February 14, and Mama 
always observed the anniversary with mourning ; 
but when Tony announced a Valentine Party... 


Mama Likes to be Happy 


By Fannie Cook 


burning and went around sighing a lot. 

Papa, a mild little man, shouted, “Stop 
your sniffling! He died before you were born. 
You're not fooling anybody.” 

After that it was a point of honor with 
Mama to observe the anniversary of her 
father’s death. 

Wiping her eyes, she would ask us, “What 
day is this, my darlings?” and we children 
would reply, “The day your father died.” 

Once Papa answered, “It’s St. Valentine’s 
Day.” 

“And what have Jewish children to do with 
St. Vaientine’s Day?” she demanded, though 
we knew she liked to play with valentines her- 
self. 

Too honorable to touch them on the 14th, 
she would begin to buy and make them weeks 
in advance. After ruining a lot of lace paper, 
she would produce a few beauties, one for 
each of us children and a larger, fancier one 
for Papa. Singsonging the verses, she would 
select the most sugary to paste on his. She 
always, on the 13th, gave him two—the pretty 
one leaning against the mirror of the mantel, 
and a comic hidden in his napkin at supper. 
The comic made fun of his round belly which 
shook when he laughed like jelly. 

None of the comics about stingy men, pry- 
ing men, angry men, silly men would do. Papa 
wasn’t anything like that. He was easy-going 
and wise. He got along with Mama for many 
years. 

That about the light and her father’s death 
was the nearest they ever came to a quarrel. 
He complained to us children: “It’s nonsense 
to make herself sad. Mama likes to be happy.” 

One year to celebrate St. Valentine’s Day 
—on Friday—their Saturday Night Bridge 


Or DAY my mother kept a low light 


was going to play cards and drink beer and eat 
pot roast at Tony’s Garden. In winter the Gar- 
den was a bright green hall back of the saloon. 
To go there would be a special treat ; so Mama 
was in a fix. 

Every evening at dinner she talked about it 
and Papa would say, “It’s up to you. If you 
want to go, we'll go.” 

“Stupid!” she would answer. “How can I 
go = 

“Your father’s been dead and buried more 
than thirty years...” 

“What difference does that make ?” 

“He won't care if you go.” 

“You have no sentiment!” She turned to 
us. “Children, when I die, your father will 
dump me in a grave and never go near it again. 
On the anniversaries, he’ll go to Tony’s.” 

“All right, Mama, we’ll stay home.” 

She’d pushed him too far that time. He 
wasn't going to think up an excuse so she 
could go for his sake. 

All day long on the 14th she was taking out 
her disappointment on the house and Papa. 
She changed around all the furniture, even 
their bed. For years Papa had laid down a 
rule : “Mama, you can put the roof in the base- 
ment as often as you like. But my bed stays 
where it is! When I come home at night, I 
want to know where I’m going to sleep.” 

Now Papa stared at the bed moved into the 
back room, and his belly began to shake like 
jelly. He laughed inside. 

“Mama,” he said, “you can help me find my 
bed tonight...when I come home from 
Tony’s.” 

She knew he didn’t mean to go without her 
but she began to cry and to talk to us children 
about what a brute our father was. 

Papa just sat on the edge of the bed rub- 
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bing his tired feet and saying, “Mama, this is 
your last chance. Do we go or stay home ?” 

Anybody could see he wanted to stay home 
with his tired feet in their bed and she wanted 
to go. She was always the life of the party 
when the Saturday Night Bridge met. She 
was pretty and gay and a celebration of any 
kind was wine in her veins. Besides, Mama 
loved Tony’s Garden and everyone agreed 
Tony was going to make this a grand evening. 

She snorted, “Have pleasure on the anni- 
versary of my poor father-selig’s death?” 

I thought she was up to something but Papa 
didn’t notice and went to sleep. Later at bed- 
time when she kissed me, I could smell her 
best cold cream on her cheeks and I noticed 
her hair was rolled up in kid curlers. 

In the middle of the night I heard their 
voices. Their bed stood now on the other side 
of my wall and I could understand every 
word. 

She was scolding him and he was laughing. 

“What do you care if I never have any 
pleasure? All day long I’ve been slaving. 
Cleaning and lifting and working myself to 
the bone. Another man would .. .” 

“Mama, I offered to go.” 

“Don’t tell me! You wanted to go to bed!” 

“You said you wouldn’t go out on the anni- 
versary of your father’s death.” 

“Certainly I wouldn’t. ... Papa, what time 
is it?” 

He saw the trick then. The clock was strik- 
ing twelve. I heard them get up and begin to 
dress. Mama too was laughing now. I could 
hear her little feet running back and forth. I 
could hear the metal ends of the curlers tossed 
against the china tray. 

The next morning they said they had a fine 
time at Tony’s. Papa’s belly shook quite a lot 
but Mama didn’t scold him. She hadn’t missed 
the fun. 


= next year she was in a worse fix. 
Tony’s Valentine Party had been such a 
money-maker that he announced this year’s 
party would begin at noon. The women of the 
Saturday Night Bridge were going to meet 
for lunch, play cards all afternoon ; then their 
husbands would join them for supper and the 
game would go on; but Tony would have to 
close at midnight because the next day was 
Sunday. There was a law. 
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Mama cried. She blamed it on the Saturday 
Evening Bridge. On the wives. “They’re mean 
women,” she said. 

“A little jealous,” Papa replied, “because 
you're the prettiest. Why not fool them? 
Don’t say a word about your father. Just go!” 

Mama was shocked. She told Papa some 
people might have no principles but her fam- 
ily wasn’t like that. And she regretted ever 
having married a man who could think of such 
a thing. She made it plain that a woman of 
honor was bound to be lonely and sad in such 
a dishonorable world. She sighed a lot. 

Soon she let the other women know what 
she thought of them. She didn’t say anything 
right out but she let them hear how she felt. 
For weeks they were phoning her and each 
other. There were three eras: the first when 
Mama was telling them without telling them ; 
the second when they were telling Mama they 
were good Jewish women too with good Jew- 
ish dead fathers and it wouldn’t be wrong for 
her to come; the third when they were offer- 
ing to call the celebration off, showing Mama 
that they loved her and couldn’t bear to have 
her angry with them. 

She knew it was the truth. She was in the 
worst fix of her life. She couldn’t talk of any- 
thing else. But the talk always ended in the 
same way : Even if her father had died before 
she was born, her mother indeed had lived 
until two weeks before Mama was confirmed 
—which made Confirmation very sad—and 
that and the pretty Confirmation dress her 
poor widowed mother had stitched with dying 
fingers made it clear that Mama should ob- 
serve the anniversary of her father-selig’s 
death for the sake of her mother-selig who 
was the finest woman who ever lived nor did 
her daughter intend to disgrace her no matter 
what anyone said, either those mean women 
or her brute of a husband. 

“Have it your way!” Papa agreed and even 
I could see he was making a mistake. 

During the first week of February Mama 
ran down his family and praised her own dead 
mother-selig. During the second week she 
cried a lot and talked about what a woman 
puts up with from a brute of a husband. 

The 13th came; Papa shook out his napkin 
and searched the mantel. There were no val- 
entines for anybody. It was a very sad eve- 
ning. 





MAMA LIKES TO BE HAPPY 


When Papa left for work the next morning 
Mama didn’t kiss him goodbye, but when we 
children came in for lunch, we saw that her 
hair was up on kid curlers and somehow 
everything was all right. She laughed and 
gave us extra helpings of cake and hurried 
around the house doing a dozen things at one 
time. The mourning light was off. 

By the time Papa came home she was in her 
best dress and had his good suit and a clean 
shirt lying on the bed, ready. 

“Are we going, Mama?” he asked with just 
enough surprise in his voice. 

“And why not ?” She wasn’t looking at him. 

“No reason at all. But I thought you said 
something about not going.” 

“Oh, that.” She turned to face him. “I be- 
gan to think this morning about my mother- 
selig and all the trouble she had, poor soul, 
coming from Europe without money and four 
children and then yellow fever and Civil War 
and losing her husband and two months later 
I was born and never sure of where the next 
mouthful was coming from and...”’—she 
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sighed—“I wondered she didn’t make more 
mistakes than she did. . .” 

“Mistakes ?” 

“Like about the date my poor father-selig 
died. How do I know a woman with all that 
trouble didn’t get it wrong? She used to say 
the 14th, but with all that on her mind, it could 
have been the 13th or the 15th, or maybe even 
the 14th was the day he was buried, not the 
day he died. What do you think, Papa?” 

Papa looked very serious but his belly was 
shaking like jelly. 

“Hurry, Papa,” she said, “get dressed. We 
want to be there in time for supper.” 

“T’m hurrying.” 

“What do you think, Papa ?” 

“T think she made a mistake.” 

Mama looked suspicious. “My mother was 
a bright woman ... only a little forgetful.” 

“A very bright woman. I’m sure of it,” 
Papa said. He was hurrying. And his belly 
was shaking like jelly. Mama looked happy as 
if she had forgotten she was married to a 
brute. 


For a Little Boy 
By Eleanor A. Chaffee 


COULD have told you, but I did not dare... 
You, who stood proudly on the sunny slope 
Your father’s father planted: with your hair 
Hot in the sun, your small face warm with hope. 
“They fought to build this and to keep it, too,” 
You said, your brown hand resting on the stile. 
Your eyes were like the portrait’s, long and blue, 
Your mouth was like his mouth, curved with the smile 


Lost in Savannah. 


So I said no word, 


Knowing as well as you who read this know 
One does not prison in his hand a bird 
To shelter him against gales that may blow. 
Many a bird has found a hiding place 
Where a stronger being would fear to show his face... 





Those mournful cowboy ballads, sung to 
the music of creaking saddle leather, are 
mighty soothing to a spooky longhorn. 


Singin’ Cowboy 


By Ramon F. Adams 


UG-EYE turned off the radio with an 
B angry snap. 

We were lounging in the bunkhouse 
of a modern Texas ranch during that witch- 
ing hour after supper when men become either 
talkative or moody. A well-known cowboy 
song had been coming over the air. At its sud- 
den cessation several of the boys raised up 
from their bunks. 

“What's the matter, Bug-eye? You lost yo’ 
ear for music?” asked Jim Miner. 

“Music!” snorted Bug-eye. “Them New 
Jersey cowboy crooners give me a pain I can’t 
locate with a forked stick. Here this one’s 
singin’ ‘Git ‘long little doggie’ like he’s singin’ 
"bout a pup instead o’ the dough-guts that’s 
done so much to develop my cuss words.” 

“He did have a good voice though,” said 
one of the music lovers. 

“Ought to have some redeemin’ qualities. 
I'll bet he’s so plumb ignorant he don’t know 
dung from wild honey. Ten to one he don’t 
know which end a cow quits the ground with 
first,” answered Bug-eye with finality. 

“I’m a-ridin’ with Bug-eye,” said Spike 
Hunter. “Judgin’ by the singin’ of these soda- 
fountain punchers you’d think a real cow 
hand yodels all the time. You don’t hear none 
o’ that garglin’ on the range.” 

“Seems like ever’ feller that can yodel and 
claw a git-tar,” put in another, “dudes hisself 
up in hair and leather and gits hisself a job 
bawlin’ in a radio so’s he kin punish the rest 
o’ the world with a noise like he’s garglin’ his 
throat with hot mush.” 

This discussion was music to my ears. Dur- 
ing my rambles over the West collecting the 
thoughts and speech of the cowman, I had 
often brought up the subject myself to get 


the native reaction; and I was always eager 
to hear the cow hand’s unbuttoned opinions. 

The chief reason for the real cow hand’s 
dislike of the radio and motion picture singer 
is that here is a poor imitation of himself. This 
counterfeit is condemned because he cannot 
ride a bucking horse nor throw a rope. “Them 
fellers,” said one cow hand, “couldn’t cut a 
lame cow from the shade of a tree.” Perhaps, 
too, there is a little jealousy of the superior 
musical quality of the radio singer’s voice. 

In his recent book, Pardner of the Wind, 
Jack Thorp wrote: “I never did hear a cow- 
boy with a good voice; if he had one to start 
with, he always lost it bawling at cattle, or 
sleeping out in the open, or telling the judge 
he didn’t steal that horse. Some of the cowboy 
actors and radio cowboys nowadays, of course, 
have very beautiful voices.” 

One cannot help but respect the views of a 
man who spent fifty years of his life riding 
the range and who was the original collector 
of cowboy songs. Jack Thorp published the 
first book of songs to be printed back in 1908; 
and he composed a number of songs him- 
self, the best known being “Little Joe, the 
Wrangler.” His opinion of cowboy voices has 
been confirmed on every hand by men with 
whom I have talked throughout the range 
country. 

One night at the Pot Hook wagon the sub- 
ject of songs came up for discussion. An 
elderly man who had been with the outfit “as 
far back as an Injun could remember” offered 
this comment. 

“A heap o’ folks,” he said, “make the mis- 
take of thinkin’ a puncher sings his cows to 
sleep. He’s not tryin’ to amuse nobody but 
himself. In the first place, he don’t have no 
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motherly love for them bovines. All he’s tryin’ 
todo is keep’em from jumpin’ the bed-ground 
and runnin’ off a lot o’ tallow. In the second 
place, these brutes don’t have no ear for 
music, which is maybe a good thing ’cause the 
average puncher’s voice and the songs he 
sings ain’t soothin’. Mostly he has a voice like 
a burro with a bad cold, and the noise he calls 
singin’d drive all the kiyotes out o’ the 
country.” 

“T’ll admit,” added Jesse Bennett, “that 
mostly the songs he sings are mighty shy on 
melody and a heap strong on noise, but a man 
don’t have to be a born vocalist to sing when 
he’s alone in the dark if he’s got a clear con- 
science and ain’t hidin’ out.” 

“Surely there must be some cowmen with 
good voices,” I said, to keep the subject open. 

“Oh, sure,” answered the foreman of the 
outfit, after lighting his cigarette with a half- 
burned stick from the fire. “Once in a while 
you'll find a man with a good singin’ voice and 
he’s sure to be kept busy round the campfire 
renderin’ music, ‘cause all punchers are mighty 
fond of bein’ entertained with singin’. In fact, 
they like to swap songs. They like to learn new 
ones and teach others the ones they know. No 
matter how moody a puncher gets, he’s mighty 
easy touched with one of those old range 
songs. A good singer can shore rake the flanks 
of yo’ heart with one of those mournful bal- 
lads a cow hand loves. 

“But mostly it’s the other way round. Not 
many cow hands have a good singin’ voice. 
You've heard the expression of someone bein’ 
ugly ’nough to stop a clock. Well, not so many 
years ago I knew a cow hand whose singin’ 
stopped a freight train.” The speaker paused 
to contemplate the dead end of his cigarette. 
The room became very quiet, as it always does 
when a group of cow hands are filled with the 
expectation of a story. 

“We called this singer Sooner because he’d 
sooner borrow than buy. One day in town he’d 
been freightin’ his crop with likker till he’s 
feelin’ as low as a snake’s belly in a wagon 
rut. He comes out o’ the saloon, leans agin a 
post and heaves his chin up like a kiyote get- 
tin’ ready to howl. Then in a whisky tenor he 
lifts an E-string voice that sounds like a rusty 
gate hinge and pours forth his sodden soul in 
song.” 
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There was a heavy pause. Even the night 
noises seemed to have ceased. As the foreman 
proceeded to manufacture a fresh cigarette 
with tantalizing slowness, the silence seemed 
interminable. 

“What of the freight train?” I asked with 
tenderfoot ignorance, unable to stand the sus- 
pense. The relief of the group around the fire 
was so obvious I could feel it and immediately 
knew I had pulled a cork under. 

“Well,” answered the foreman soberly, 
“jes’ as Sooner starts his song there’s a train 
of government freighters comin’ down the 
street on their way to Fort Fetterman. When 
they heard Sooner’s voice ever’ teamster 
within hearin’ stops and gits down to look for 
a dry axle.” 

After such a “sell” there is much boyish 
whooping and back slapping, all of which 
helps persuade the victim that he has become 
a wiser if not an older man. 

On every range I ever visited I have heard 
derogatory remarks concerning singing. One 
cow hand in Arizona denounced another’s 
vocal efforts as “soundin’ like a long-drawn 
squeak of a slow-runnin’ windmill cryin’ for 
oil.” The other promptly countered with, “Yo’ 
voice don’t sound like no Christmas chime. 
The first time I heard you try to sing I thought 
it was a scrub bull in a canebrake in cockleburr 
season.” 

On another occasion one was accused of 
“singin’ in a kiyote key that sounds like 
you're garglin’ yo’ throat with axle grease.” 
When a cow hand opens his mouth to sing, 
some kind of noise is sure to come out. What 
he lacks in musical ability he makes up in 
lung power. When I was a young man I 
knew a preacher who could sing louder than 
the entire congregation put together, but he 
sang so far off key he made one’s flesh crawl. 
On the Cross N Ranch I met a cowboy with 
just such a voice. Even in conversation his 
voice sounded like an iron tire on frozen snow. 
“You call that singin’ ?” one of the boys asked 
him one day. “Sounds like you’re sufferin’ 
with the death rattles.” 

In the early days the long and lonesome job 
of night herding caused the puncher to sing 
at his work, both to stay awake and to keep 
himself from becoming “as lonesome as a 
preacher on pay night.” Most of his singing 
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was done when no one was around. Many a 
cow hand who couldn’t be persuaded to sing 
in company, no matter what the inducement, 
sang for his own amusement in the middle 
of the lone prairie. 

When the cattle industry was young, it 
didn’t take the cowman long to discover that 
the human voice gave cattle confidence and 
kept them from “junin’ round so restless.” 
The practice became so common that night 
herding is now spoken of as “singin’ to ’em.” 
In discussing this subject one old range phil- 
osopher told me, “Maybe talkin’ could be jes’ 
as effective, for it’s the human voice that 
gives a cow confidence. However, talkin’ out 
loud to yo’self never got to be a pop’lar cus- 
tom ‘cause no man wants another to think he’s 
so feather-headed he needs a wet nurse by 
talkin’ to himself by the hour.” 

Most of the songs the old-timer sang were 
set to the religious tunes he remembered from 
the days when he had a mother “ridin’ herd” 
on him. The words he made up and set to 
these tunes, however, wouldn’t do to put into 
print. He called these songs “hymns,” but 
such hymns, as Curly Mason said, “would 
shorely jar the clergy with a shock they 
wouldn’t soon get over.” As Jack Thorp 
wrote, such a song would be “just some old 
hymn tune, like as not—something to kill time 
and not bad enough to make the herd want 
to get up and run.” 

In recent years many beautiful songs of the 
range country have been composed by musi- 
cally educated men and made popular by radio. 
As yet they cannot be classed as true cowboy 
songs, though they may take root and assume 
in the dim future a place with the older songs. 
Meanwhile one hopes they will not be sung 
so frequently that listeners will tire of them. 
“*Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie’,” said 
Teddy Blue, “was another great song for a 
while, but it ended up just like a lot of songs 
on the radio today; they sung it to death. It 
was a saying on the range that even the horses 
nickered it and the coyotes howled it ; it got so 
they’d throw you in the creek if you sang it.” 

Very few people outside the cow country 
have heard cowboy songs as they’re really 
sung on the range. They have been so changed 
and expurgated that the original words are 
in danger of being lost. Perhaps it is just as 
well, for many of the words wouldn’t make 
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parlor talk; as one cow hand said, they 
“wouldn’t improve a Sunday School book 
none.” 

It takes time to sing a cowboy ballad, but 
a rider standing night guard has lots of that. 
A short song is of no use to him. Take “The 
Old Chisholm Trail.” Years ago it was almost 
as long as the trail itself, but every puncher 
still thinks it his duty to add a few more 
verses. No one has ever collected them all 
and it is fitting that a lot of them have never 
seen print. 


Oh, come along boys, and listen to my tale, 

I'll tell you my troubles on the Old Chisholm 
Trail. 

Coma ti ya youpy, youpy yea, youpy yea, 

Coma ti ya youpy, youpy yea. 


“These troubles,” said Bill Walker in The 
Longest Rope, “were plenty numerous, as the 
song went on to prove.” But, as any waddy 
will testify, “it was the one song that could 
put life into a foot-sore cowherd, and a saddle- 
sore puncher.” 

The cowboy is no stickler for precise rhyme 
and meter, but the words he sings must be 
in the correct vernacular. Otherwise he fears 
they were composed by some tenderfoot poet, 
and they lose his respect. 

Many cowboys have a talent for storytell- 
ing. On their lonely rides up the trail or 
around the herd they tell a story of the life 
and death of an outlaw, or a story of some 
one of their own kind, of a wild steer, or a 
bad horse; these stories are set to tunes al- 
ready familiar to them. And so new songs 
are born. 

Unlettered people of every calling seem 
to have a talent for improvising. As songs 
pass orally from range to range verses are 
added, or left out; others are simplified or 
strengthened until the original phrasing is 
lost in the transition. Yet the song itself is 
indestructible. 

Cowboy songs have an easy swinging rhy- 
thm that carries universal appeal. It is said 
the cowboy has to use horse rhythm in his 
singing. Be it a walk, trot or gallop he has 
to sing to the motion of his horse or get the 
wind knocked out of him. Perhaps he hasn’t 
a care in the world, but his songs lean toward 
the melancholy. He likes to sing of tragedy 
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because he sees it all around him; he likes to 
sing of death because he is so full of life. 

When Jesse Bennett said that the cow- 
boy’s singing is “a heap strong on noise” 
he was not referring to singing on night herd. 
The cow hand’s night songs are always 
crooned; loud singing never quiets nervous 
cattle. Any song may be sung for night herd- 
ing if it has a lonesome sounding tune that 
can travel as slow as a walking horse. 

With the day songs and trail songs it is 
different. Even those, however, are usually 
sung softly, except for a chorus breaking 
out like a yell to urge cattle on. When you 
hear a verse of a cowboy song delivered on 
the radio with a lot of power behind it, you 
can be sure it isn’t being done in true cow- 
boy manner. That familiar coma ti ya youpy 
yea, youpy yea chorus you so often hear in 
the old range songs isn’t put there to fill in 
where the singer has forgotten the words. It’s 
his way of saying “git to hell out o’ here you 
blankety blanks.” 

Holding a herd on a dark and stormy night 
is a job for a man “with fur on his brisket.” 
If the weather is good and every hoof has a 
paunch full of grass and water, all is quiet. 
But if a storm blows up, and the weather 
“gets wholesale,” the cattle are apt to be so 
restless you have to “ride a mile to spit,” as 
one cow hand said. Perhaps it is so dark you 
can’t find your nose with both hands, but the 
herder keeps riding around singing and 
hoping. 

In going on duty to relieve the guard a new 
man will approach the herd singing to let 
them know he’s coming so he won't “bulge 
up on ’em” unawares. As Charlie Russell said, 
“the confidence a steer’s got in the dark is 
mighty frail.” Loom up on cattle without 
singing and they’re off on a run that “makes 
more noise than an empty wagon on a frozen 
road.” Cows are considered slow “critters,” 
but spook them and they will leave a bed- 
ground “quicker’n you can spit and holler 
howdy.” There’s always an old stampeder or 
two lying out on the edge of the herd “lookin’ 
for boogers,” and these are the ones that give 
the herders trouble. 

In circling the herd the rider sometimes 
has to sing until he’s “plumb tired” of it, or, 
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as one said, “till he sings all the nap off the 
hymns.” But these serenades, with the music 
of creaking saddle leather furnishing a soft 
accompaniment, drown out other noises and 
are “mighty soothin’ to a spooky longhorn.” 

It “sets mighty well” with the hands in 
camp as they drop off to sleep to hear the faint 
strains of the songs the guard is singing out 
where he’s circling the bed-ground. As long 
as a cow hand hears music he knows every- 
thing is “hunky-dory,” even if the singer 
“can’t pack a tune in a corked jug.” 

I never think of singing cowboys without 
remembering one down in southwest Texas. 
He had been “lappin’ up likker” until he was 
becoming limber-jointed, yet each fresh drink 
seemed to exalt his spirits to a higher and 
more animated cheerfulness. Every now and 
then he would burst forth with a verse of 
“The Old Chisholm Trail.” 

Finally this high-heeled clown was refused 
more drinks—the bartender afterward said 
he wanted to get rid of that singing “before 
it soured the whisky.” This son of the brush 
country was enjoying life as much as a kid 
pulling a pup’s ears, and nothing seemed to 
make him angry. Now the saloon upon which 
he had thrust his annoying presence was built 
with a wooden porch about five feet from the 
ground ; wide steps led to the street and hitch 
racks below. As he came through the swinging 
doors to make his way across the street to 
another bar where his welcome had not yet 
been worn out, he was, in the words of one 
observer, “liftin’ his feet like a sandhill crane 
walkin’ up a river bed.” Halfway across the 
porch he let go his acid tenor to continue the 
song he had started inside: 


“With my knees in the saddle and my seat in 
the sky-y-y, 

I'll quit punchin’ cows in the sweet by-and- 
b-y-y.” 


Just then he missed the steps and landed five 

feet below, shaken, but still upright. With 

scarcely a pause he continued singing in cor- 

rect rhyme and rhythm: 

“An’ by God, they shore built them steps 
damned high-h-h.” 





They were a magic people. In the won- 
derful, frightful Old South they 


managed to find a certain security... 


The Subtle Bond of Servitude 


By Donald Joseph 


in the South between the upper-class 

white people and the better Negroes 
had an almost wholly psychic quality as the 
basis for its existence. The Southern do- 
mestic economy of the white people was a 
numerator over the vital denominator of their 
servants; the numerator, brilliant, cruel, 
thoughtless, lovable, shivered and broke at 
any sign of inconstancy in the denominator. 
Its parts could not be destroyed this way, but 
they could be detonated into an intolerable 
arrangement. This was true because family 
life was a close unit, and self-contained with- 
in houses. There was no apartment living, 
and efficiency depended exclusively on the 
Negroes. 

There could have been no really intellectual 
congeniality. The social gulf—in the sense 
of society acceptableness—was, from its very 
depth and width, responsible for the estab- 
lishment of a bonc. far subtler, far stronger 
than that which hnked many white women 
who drank company tea in the same parlor, 
or between two colored women who broke a 
watermelon and ate it together under the 
hot shade of a chinaberry tree. Within each 
of the two societies there was fierce, per- 
sonal competition, and within each society 
there was a hierarchy of position and in- 
fluence. But the foundations that gave solidity 
to class within color were not only utterly 
different in substance; they differed in num- 
ber. Of the five grades in white society the 
two extremes were lacking in the colored 
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population, which had only the three middle 
grades. Everybody—except the ones so rele- 
gated—knew inwardly, and many said, that 
there was a class of white trash lower than 
the lowest Negroes ; and the pre-eminence of 
the highest white group was not disputed. 
That the potentiality for rise and advance- 
ment within the lowest white group was 
founded on color alone was important. The 
degradation of this class was consequently 
shocking to whites and blacks alike. The Ne- 
groes despised them for what they were not, 
but could by color alone be, and the whites 
loathed them for the same but obscurely felt 
reason. 

Most of the violence sprang —and con- 
tinued to spring —from this lowest class 
of whites; but the intolerance and winked- 
at injustices were nurtured among the more 
privileged. The lower whites demonstrated 
in tragic crime—save for one offense—the 
more objectively held attitude of the upper- 
class whites, who often expressed approval 
of lawless judgments which they did not care 
to have the responsibility of making and en- 
forcing. The thrashing of a bully is applauded 
by many men who would avoid the risks 
of personal encounter. The lower whites con- 
stituted a safety valve for their superiors, 
acting out violations which these, for the 
most part, only imagined. 

The lines of class among the colored peo- 
ple were not sharply drawn because their 
common misery bound them all into a vast 
fraternity—but a fraternity without loyalties. 
Class among the coloreds, especially among 
the women, was determined by the standing 
of their white employers and by the personal 
qualifications that established this standing. 
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In the South few so-called common white 
people had money enough to employ more 
than one servant, although there were num- 
bers of “nice” families who could not afford 
two; or had no servant at all. The nice white 
families who had no servant enjoyed an im- 
pregnable social position within their own 
color; but among the Negroes they had lit- 
tle or no prestige. In small old towns there 
were no “common” people who had money, 
because in such places society—as it was 
seriously and often humorlessly understood 
— was absolutely closed to people without 
“birth,” no matter how much money they 
had. A common man who made money in 
such a town—impossible through any of the 
socially approved channels — would simply 
move away to a larger place, there to find 
and profit by a different, more favorable, 
scale of values. Almost invariably this move 
would be made at the nagging instigation 
of his womenfolks, who suffered from the 
fact that women are less democratic with 
women than men are with men. 

Under the influence of the feudal slavery 
in which their parents had lived some forty 
years before, the Negroes demanded eco- 
nomic security for themselves; and they de- 
manded this through the visible solvency of 
their employers. But, since the civilization 
of that feudal slavery had other characteris- 
tics as well, they demanded quality in their 
employers, and required a deportment and 
attitude toward life that their parents and 
grandparents had begun to invest with 
solidity before the Civil War. The Negroes 
had an uncanny faculty, as long as the dif- 
ferences were important to them, for dis- 
tinguishing what was false from what was 
true in the white social world. 

In the colored world it often seemed that 
the best women married the worst men. 
Although some Negroes owned their homes, 
many of these who were in domestic service 
preferred to “live on the place,” since this 
arrangement not only identified them more 
closely with the life of their employers but 
also provided them either with a little extra 
rent income, or with a roof under which to 
lodge their old parents. The forms and rami- 
fications of the security they demanded, and 
got, were many. 

Because of frequent run-ins with the 
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“law,” the employer’s name was almost con- 
stantly on a peace or appearance bond, either 
for the employee or for some relative within 
fantastically admissible degrees of consan- 
guinity or marriage. Clothes that the em- 
ployer’s family no longer needed, and which 
could be used by the Negroes, could be given 
to no one save the Negroes. To propose to 
sell a garment to a Negro was treated as a 
most abominably melancholy violation of 
noblesse oblige. In fact many a good white 
family was forced into something akin to 
bankruptcy because of the Negro’s slyly 
manifested conviction of what constituted 
the obligations and prerogatives of the 
whites. When the Negroes did not live on 
the premises they freely appropriated gro- 
ceries, and more rarely firewood; and no 
one concerned would have dreamed of calling 
this “stealing.” The very silence with which 
the whites submitted to this was a tacit ad- 
mission of their own guilt at not bringing 
about conditions which would have made 
“taking things” unnecessary. But the code 
was tight on both sides: really only groceries 
could be taken; the loss by this method of 
any other article was called by its right 
name. 

Doctors’ bills, drug bills, and funeral ex- 
penses incurred by the employee or close 
blood relations were paid by the employer as 
a harassing matter of course. The employer 
fairly leaped at the opportunity to buy an 
employee a “deevo’ce.” Divorces were cheap; 
the separation was likely to make for a 
smoother-running household and increased 
the individual Negro’s dependence on his 
master, a desirable condition. On this score 
nearly all the better white families of the 
South could have been successfully sued for 
alienation of affections by divorced colored 
parties, with the help of a slick lawyer. There 
would always, however, have had to be a far 
change of venue, for any Southern lawyer 
who took such a case would have been run 
out of town; and this violence would have 
come from the best people. 

For any funeral in the colored connection 
the employee was given time off; and this 
generally amounted to a considerable vaca- 
tion, as the Negroes kept their dead with 
bland disregard for laws safeguarding the 
public health, 
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The fines which the employer paid were 
sometimes worked out, and were sometimes 
pure gift. As splendid a couple as Sarah and 
Sam were, Sarah had once been in serious 
trouble. This had come about on a “June- 
teenth.” Sarah and Sam had a “feesh” stand 
at the celebration. Sam was at the front coun- 
ter serving, and Sarah in the back of the 
tent frying the river-cat, when a Negro wom- 
an—whom she “never lakked nohow”—made 
an amorous pass at Sam. With the fish-knife 
Sarah almost cut the woman to pieces. Then 
she leapt onto the woman’s prostrate rib- 
boned body, stamped on her, and threw boil- 
ing grease over her. The woman nearly died. 

Anthony De Vere had to pay the hospital, 
drug, and doctor’s bills and, when the woman 
recovered, buy her a one-way ticket out of 
town as a means of avoiding further trouble. 
While she lay between life and death he and 
Constance held their breath, walked gingerly, 
and could settle to nothing. Not so Sarah 
or Sam. Sarah was hurt by her master’s 
permitting her to remain several hours in the 
clutches of the law; although Anthony had 
not heard of the fracas immediately, and had 
rushed in fevered consternation to sign her 
bond and get her out of the calaboose. The 
fact of her white connections kept Sarah 
from being pressured or in any way mis- 
treated; she was even joshed a bit by her 
jailer—levity which she expressed herself as 
finding in exceedingly bad taste in view of 
the injured woman's offense, not her own. 
She never evinced any regret for her act nor 
spoke any word of appreciation to Anthony, 
because she took his championing her as a 
line of conduct she had a right to expect in 
him. She did show a certain objective and 
maternal interest—she was more than ten 
years his senior—in the annoyances attend- 
ant on his getting everything straightened 
out. Far from feeling any personal disgrace, 
she showed, by her self-satisfied indifference 
to the stages of the other woman’s recovery, 
a belief that she had done only what any re- 
spectable colored woman would have done 
under the circumstances. 

Although it was obvious that she consid- 
ered Sam guiltless, probably they never dis- 
cussed the affair at any length; she may 
have confined herself to a sharp warning to 
him to avoid any appearance of double-deal- 
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ing in the future. Sam was as offhand about 
the whole matter as a black Orpington rooster 
about two hens fighting. Perhaps he was 
vaguely proud of his wife. The day after 
the bloody incident, both were as winning 
and calm, and the quality of their service 
as perfect, as if nothing had happened. In 
her own colored circles Sarah’s act had made 
no smallest nick in the fine blade of caste. 
She was the most prominent woman member 
of the Zion Hill Baptist Church, and from 
the female congregation of that body had 
organized many years before the Sisters of 
the Secret and Mysteriously Ten, of which 
she was life president. Constance had argued 
long and earnestly with Sarah that the adjec- 
tive “mysterious” would make more sense 
than the adverb. Sarah said it made plenty 
of sense; and this in spite, or because, of 
the fact that the membership figure fluctuated 
in the higher twenties, and that two of the 
members had had to be put on a temporary 
honor roll so that they might make short 
sojourns in the penitentiary, where they had 
been sent after conviction of crimes passion- 
nels. They had had no white protection. 

But the Negroes had no chance ; they could 
not be citizens. It is a fact that no one thought 
of them as deprived of voting privileges. 
They simply belonged historically to a po- 
litical party which had no standing of any 
kind in Southern communities. They were 
all thought to be Republicans—this out of 
loyalty to their emancipator—and so had no- 
body to vote for, because there were no local 
Republican candidates; and a Republican 
vote in the national election would have been 
thrown away. All the white people, respect- 
able and otherwise, had inherited the brass 
collar of Democracy, and there were no Re- 
publicans that anybody knew. Of course, 
every now and then some old Democrat who 
had had a run of hard luck would give a wry 
grin, say he was a Republican, vote that 
ticket, and get himself appointed postmaster. 
So long as the Democrats thought his con- 
version was dishonest, he kept their approval ; 
but, once suspected of sincerity, he lost all 
his caste. 

It was not true, but it seemed as if the 
Negro schools had been designed and staffed 
for the purpose of keeping the colored people 
down. The buildings were dilapidated, and 
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the teachers ignorant and ill equipped to 
teach. The beginning of every school year 
was woefully retarded for most Negro chil- 
dren, because they were recruited in droves 
to pick cotton. It was picturesque and atmos- 
pheric to ride along a country road at dusk 
in the picking season and see the Negroes, 
old and young, dragging the gray sacks in 
the shadow-darkened furrows, and hear them 
singing their unbearably nostalgic songs. But 
it was sickening to think what these chil- 
dren were denied and what they were grow- 
ing up to. Moreover, many of them had been 
taken out of school in the spring to “chop.” 
It was an imbecilic defense to protest that 
their parents should not have allowed this, 
when the parents themselves were products 
of this same viciousness. The ones who 
should not have allowed it were those who 
were familiar with the tragedy of ignorance. 

The sheriff and the town marshal played 
poker over the First National Bank when- 
ever they were invited to the Thursday night 
gatherings of the leading gentlemen; and 
these same officers, with pious brutality, 
would righteously arrest and heavily fine any 
Negro boys caught shooting craps—+in a 
game where the total turnover was probably 
six bits. 

The Negro churches and forms of religion 
were a travesty. Every year at Christmas in 
the Zion Hill church there was a pageant. 
There was a procession of twenty-odd apos- 
tles in long white robes and tarlatan wings, 
and a sheep was butchered, “sacrificed” be- 
fore the crowd, to be barbecued later in the 
preacher’s back yard and consumed by his 
family and friends. Of course the Negroes 
enjoyed this. The smallest gleam is dazzling 
when a man gropes in Stygian blackness. 

They were a race of incredible and devas- 
tating charm. They had, for the whites, the 
irresistible attraction of thoroughly domes- 
ticated bears: two-worlds were joined in 
them. Their houses, when they were not 
new, were fascinating. The almost animal- 
like ingenuity in using odds and ends, the 
newsprint papering the walls, the low ceilings, 
spellbound any but the dullest whites. And 
in their little dooryards, watered from a bat- 
tered tin dipper, flourished plants and flowers 
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that not all the science and money of the 
whites could ever match. 

They were the most successfully senten- 
tious race in the world. They had enormous 
spiritual resources within themselves; they 
absorbed and sealed off calamities that befell 
their masters. When they were loyal their 
loyalty was one of the great human virtues, 
because it triumphed over frightful odds. 
They were so natural, so one with the deep- 
est processes of life, that they could soften 
any blow of fortune and help heal any wound. 
They were prodigiously competent to deal 
with situations, and in so dealing they relied 
on laws with whose workings they main- 
tained a sort of umbilical familiarity. They 
knew things others did not know. They con- 
jured, and were conjured; in the fabric of 
their inner life were woven the twisted 
threads of multiple superstitions which 
bound their white friends almost as closely 
as they themselves were bound. They were 
a magic people. 

But the Negroes exercised a tremendous 
tyranny over their whites, who lived in con- 
stant and mortal terror of their servants’ 
moods. The psychic domination of the Ne- 
groes was almost total. The whites made 
occasional displays of strictness and authority 
in order to bolster their constantly and suc- 
cessfully assaulted self-respect, but this was 
laughed off in the servants’ quarters as a 
sort of childish révolution d’antichambre. 
Each side had an almost chemically balanced 
notion of how far it might go. Neither could 
get along without the other; it was wonder- 
ful, it was frightful. Any proper husband 
coming home from town would have chosen 
to find his spouse enveloped in camphor 
fumes and prostrated by a sick headache 
rather than learn from a well and flower- 
scented wife that the cook was out of sorts; 
and any good wife would have chosen to 
live a wretched week with a grouchy husband 
rather than have her colored man show an 
obscurely saturnine reluctance to sweep up 
leaves or mow the lawn. When such reluc- 
tance was shown the woman would give her 
orders in a lifted voice of saccharine hysteria, 
then hurry into the house, to wait trembling 
for the reassuring swish of the garden broom 
or the cheerful chatter of the mower’s blades. 








She was all of fourteen—a lovely, 
lovely woman hovering on the 
brink of something-or-other. 


Especially Rosamond 
By Siddie Joe Johnson 


gold light through the cottonwood tree. 

High, as though from a top bough some- 
where, the few but artfully ranged notes of a 
redbird spilled into the morning. Rosamond 
opened her eyes. 

Rosamond opened her eyes and looked at 
the morning, but did not see it. Rosamond’s 
little pink mouth made, enchantingly, a little 
pink yawn. Into her ears poured the redbird’s 
song, but she did not hear it. She heard, in- 
stead, the sound of the little pink yawn. It 
was a lovely sound. Just to be able to hear it 
once more, Rosamond yawned again. 

Like a kitten, Rosamond thought. I yawn 
like a kitten. She looked at the gold-green 
light through the cottonwood outside her win- 
dow. She saw herself being like a kitten. A 
white kitten. With wide innocent eyes and a 
little pink yawn. She wondered how many 
people thought of her as a kitten. That would 
be a good nickname for her to have. Maybe 
some of the high school crowd would call her 
that next year. Kitten. Kitten Martin. 

“Rosamond!” Sharp, from the hall, came 
her mother’s voice. Every syllable spoken 
clearly, the last one not accented, but given 
equal value with the first, as though Mrs. 
Martin were always chiding the person who 
had just said the name. 

Rosamond, thought Rosamond. Mother 
loves my name. Mother knows how important 
my name is. I am very important to Mother. 
Poor Mother. Saying Rosamond like that. 

She did not answer her mother’s call. In- 
stead, she stretched the long, just-beginning- 
to-fill-out legs that reached beyond the dis- 
array of the nightgown. 

How beautiful my legs are, thought Rosa- 
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mond. She closed her eyes so that she would 
not spoil her mother’s sight of the beautiful 
legs when her mother came into the room. 
How beautiful and innocent she must look to 
her mother, asleep that way. An innocent 
child, a lovely, lovely woman, hovering on the 
brink of something-or-other. Still asleep. 

To arrange the tableau. better, Rosamond 
changed the position of one arm slightly, 
composed her face a bit more for the sleep 
sequence. Her mother did not come into the 
room. The steps went back down the hall. 

She can’t bear to wake me, thought Rosa- 
mond. So young, so— so relaxed. Maybe I’m 
dreaming, she thinks, thought Rosamond. 
Like— like a kitten. She snuggled her head in 
the pillow, enjoying the way she looked. With 
her eyes closed. 

Well, she might have been dreaming. What 
would she dream? Rosamond thought of sev- 
eral delicious dreams—young-girl dreams. 
Typical where-the-brook-and-river-meet 
dreams. 

I’m coming downstairs, thought Rosa- 
mond. In a blue dress. The color of my‘eyes. 
I have pink camellias in my hair. My hand 
trails gently along the bannister. My hand is 
a little waterlily dipping in cool water. My 
hand.... The dreaming, soft — powerful — 
hand of a young girl. 

She might be dreaming. ... David Jones, 
whom she’d made fun of all last year, but 
who, strangely enough, was playing in the 
open-air band concerts this summer, was 
reading a poem to her. She was listening. She 
could see herself listening. In the swing. 
Under the cottonwood. The green-gold light 
made her eyes a different color. 

Opening her eyes and looking about quickly 
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to be sure that her mother had not returned 
while she was too busy with the dream-busi- 
ness to listen for her, Rosamond reached for 
the hand mirror that she always kept on the 
table by her bed. She noticed the gold-green 
light now as she looked in the mirror. How 
wide her eyes were! Alive—so alive, and yet 
filled with the mystery of sleep. And the light 
in the room did change them a little bit. She 
was quite sure they would have a touch of 
green in them out under the tree. 

So David read his poem to her. She did not 
visualize David. She knew very well what he 
looked like. But she did visualize the poem— 
how it would look on the page as she read it 
over his shoulder. She knew how it would 
sound... 


Fair name, I cried, in deepest woe, 
For fairest of the earth’s fair maids, 

Sweeter than lilies made of snow, 
Lovelier than woodland glades. . . . 


She stopped composing poetry and thought 
of another dream. The house was darkened. 
But the stage was brilliant with light. And 
more brilliant than the lights themselves, the 
great actress Rosamond stood for her final 
speech—or maybe it was a song. Opera 
would be very nice for her. Her head was 
thrown back. Her white, white throat trem- 
bled and throbbed, so that everyone in the 
audience was trembling and throbbing with 
her. Her magnificent hair cascaded onto the 
ivory shoulders... 

Rosamond had to reach for the hand mir- 
ror to look at the white, white throat, the mag- 
nificent hair, the ivory shoulders. Engrossed 
in the image of the almost-pretty little girl 
that looked back at her, Rosamond did not 
hear her mother enter the room. 

“Rosamond!” Mrs. Martin’s voice was 
sharp. “Aren’t you ever going to get up? I 
can’t stay in the kitchen all day long just on 
the hope I may have the privilege of fixing 
your breakfast some time before nightfall.” 
She stooped to pick up clothing from the floor 
—socks, panties, dress, three hair bands of 
different colors. 

Rosamond hastily replaced the hand mir- 
ror. Hurriedly, she languished on the pillow. 

“Mother, darling,” she said. Ina soft voice. 
The voice of a beautiful child-woman just 
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aroused from sleep. “Mother, it is so good...” 
She allowed herself once more to yawn like 
a little white kitten. “. . . to waken to you. And 
breakfast. And...” She sat up in bed now. 
Let the nightgown slip down over one shoul- 
der. Threw back her lovely, lovely young 
head, and raised her lovely, lovely young 
voice dramatically. “And the WORLD!” 

Mrs. Martin made a hasty exit on that note. 
Rosamond sat up in bed. Consulted the hand 
mirror once more. Then, with a satisfied 
glance at the door, she murmured, “Boy! 
OH, boy! Bet that got her!” Reaching with 
her bare toes for her slippers, she practiced 
the lines again. ““To you... and breakfast... 
and... THE WORLD!” 


Out in the kitchen, Mrs. Martin, already 
preparing her own lunch, stopped to dab at a 
damp forehead with the corner of her apron. 

“T didn’t mind the diaper and baby-powder 
stage a bit,” she said aloud in a resigned voice. 
“Nor the long-division and dancing school. 
And I’m going to be perfectly willing to take 
care of my grandchildren for her—until they 
get to be fourteen. And then I’m giving them 
back to her—fast !” 

My heavens, she thought. She’s got me 
crazy as she is! Here I am talking to myself ! 


"Epon for possible conquest, geared for 
action, Rosamond stepped out into the 
early afternoon. Her music lesson was at two- 
thirty. It was now two. She had added to her 
usual bobby-sox ensemble a little hat, a 
tricky bag, and, for the first time in her life 
on a summer day—gloves. The gloves were 
her mother’s, and a bit large, but Rosamond 
fluttered them as to the manner born. She 
paused indifferently on the top porch step to 
put them on, to adjust them casually. 

The street was sunny and deserted. No one 
saw Rosamond. No one saw the indifference, 
the haughty poise. Nor the gloves. A tiny 
feeling of discontent stirred the depths of 
Rosamond’s being. (Behind drawn blinds, 
Mrs. Martin was watching her daughter, to 
be sure, but Rosamond did not know that. 
Mrs. Martin was, as she put it to herself, be- 
ginning to gibber like an idiot. She had already 
counted the days until school started—until 
the comparative peace of a nine-in-the-morn- 
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ing till four-in-the-afternoon absence from 
Rosamond. ) 

Rosamond left the yard languidly. Her 
hand, glove-encased, trailed a leafy shrub 
even more languidly, leaving a nice dusty 
smudge on the glove, but Rosamond did not 
notice. Rosamond, a young Alexander, was 
busy looking for worlds to conquer. 

Just anyone! Anyone! To bow to. Or not 
to bow to. Lacking objects for her bowing, 
she bowed anyway, smiled deliciously, and 
wished there were stores along the walk with 
plate glass windows, so that she could witness 
the smile in their depths. A moment later, still 
in the empty street, she did not bow. Very 
coldly, very haughtily, she did not bow. 

I am sure, thought Rosamond, the Smith- 
ams are at home. Some of them must see me 
from the windows. She waved a gay little 
hand in the direction of the Smithams. She 
was right. Several of them did see her from 
the windows. 

“There goes that old Rosamond Martin,” 
said the oldest Smitham boy. “Just a-struttin’. 
Bowing right, bowing left. Waving her 
lily-white hand.” All the young Smithams 
crowded to see. All the young Smithams dou- 
bled up with uncontrollable mirth. “Bet she'll 
be kissing her hand at something next.” The 
oldest Smitham boy was something of a wag. 

Rosamond thought, poor dear Mrs. Smith- 
am. All those boys. And her girls not very 
pretty. If she’s at a window, I'll be nice to her. 
Rosamond threw Mrs. Smitham an airy little 
round pink kiss. The whole Smitham house, 
unknown to Rosamond, rocked with glee. 

A stray dog sniffed at Rosamond’s patent- 
leather sandals. Dear little dog, thought Rosa- 
mond, and patted its head with a gracious, 
graceful gesture. The pat left a neat smudge 
on the other glove. Dogs always follow me, 
Rosamond heard herself making dinner-table 
conversation in a sweet, rather bored voice. 
And another voice, filled with admiration, 
answered, “Ah, yes—dogs, cats, horses, 
babies...” The whole dinner table took up 
the theme. “Even flowers love her.” “Men, 
women, children . . .” “Especially men!” This 
last voice was teasing, admiring, filled as all 
of the voices were with reverence and awe. 

Out on the sunny street, Rosamond dim- 
pled and smiled. Her eyes were cast down 
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demurely. She did not deny the teasing. The 
street was still hot and vacant. 

Rosamond was now fifteen minutes and 
half a block from her music lesson. She eyed 
the terrain speculatively, trying to think of 
some minor triumph she might yet encounter. 
Her eyes fell on the other side of the street, 
on a low white picket fence. The small pink 
mouth emitted a small and delighted squeak. 

Thirty seconds later, Rosamond, no longer 
a woman of the world, but a beautifully an- 
gelic child, stood at the door behind the 
picket fence. She had already pushed the door 
bell, and clasped to her bosom with one lovely 
girlishly ungloved hand was a large day- 
wilted Jimpson-weed flower—the only blos- 
som she had been able to find in the half- 
minute it had taken to cross the street and 
come up the walk. 

The door opened. Miss Susie Spencer, for 
fifteen years first-grade teacher at the Thomas 
Jefferson Public School, tried to remember 
which one of her former students this funny 
little girl was. 

“Miss Spencer! My old teacher! My darl- 
ing Miss Spencer!” caroled Rosamond. Miss 
Spencer winced at the “old,” which Rosa- 
mond had accented slightly ; she held the door 
open, and decided that this must be the Pat 
Martins’ child. What was her name... Isa- 
bel? Rosalie? Rosamond! She had it now. 

Rosamond proffered with unstudied and 
utterly childlike grace the gift of the Jimpson- 
weed. “For you,” she said, “because it must 
have been so beautiful last night. And be- 
cause of all the beauty you once put in my 
young soul.” 

“Glug!” said Miss Spencer eloquently, tak- 
ing the weedy tribute, with its just-now dis- 
closed cargo of ants, rather gingerly. Miss 
Spencer, however, had not taught the young 
for nothing. She recovered from anything 
very quickly. 

“What a big giri you’ve grown to be, 
Rosamond,” she said. “And where are you in 
school now ?” 

Rosamond gazed at her with dreamy eyes 
and neither sat nor spoke. She was recon- 
structing this conversation for future effect 
on various ears. “What a beautiful young 
woman you are becoming, my child,” she 
would quote Miss Spencer word for word. 
“And your studies? Of course I know you 
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have a brilliant future before you. I could 
tell that when I first looked into your sweet 
little face in the dear old days when I had 
you in my devoted care in first grade.” 

Miss Spencer made bright conversation. 
Rosamond continued to gaze at her with 
dreamy sweetness. Her dear old teacher! Ah, 
how many lives one’s own could enrich if life 
were not so full! She was enriching Miss 
Spencer’s right now. She could just feel her- 
self doing it. Rosamond felt tears forcing 
their way to her lashes. She liked tears on her 
lashes. They were very becoming. Very be- 
coming. She let one cling a moment and then 
drop dramatically to her lifted hand. 

Dear, dear Miss Spencer. How she must 
miss her boys and girls sometimes when they 
grew up. Especially girls like Rosamond. Es- 
pecially, especially Rosamond. 

With her heart suddenly too full of emo- 
tion for further tarrying Rosamond made a 
leap at her former teacher, kissed that sur- 
prised woman simply and with great tender- 
ness upon the brow, and darted away—out of 
the door and through the picket gate. Just out- 
side the gate, Rosamond paused, caught Miss 
Spencer’s wary eye, and raised a shy, eloquent 
little hand in affectionate farewell. 

Miss Spencer, unlike Mrs. Martin earlier 
in the day, did not have an apron to mop her 
perspiring forehead. She had to resort to a 
Kleenex. Then Miss Spencer began to laugh. 

“T like ’em all right when they’re in first 
grade,” she told her sister that night. “And 
I don’t really mind ’em when they grow up 
and come back to join the P.T.A. But I just 
wish, Dolly—I just wish they didn’t think 
they had to come by and cheer me up when 
they’re that age. Not when they’re that age.” 


| games from the music lesson, Rosa- 
mond retired to the telephone. She dialed 
first one number and then another. Over 
some calls she lingered a little longer than 
others, but all were—for Rosamond—amaz- 
ingly brief. Mrs. Martin, passing through the 
hall, hearing the brisk orders going out in the 
brisk voice of her daughter, surmised that 
the clans were gathering. And since Rosa- 
mond was undoubtedly doing the calling, 
Mrs. Martin further surmised that they would 
gather chez Rosamond. She began to take 
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hurried stock of available foraging material 
in the refrigerator. 

Rosamond dreamed through dinner, her 
attitude suggesting that food was a bit mun- 
dane for the plane her spirit traveled on. For 
once, Mrs. Martin clamped her lips together 
and refrained from making helpful refer- 
ences to spinach or milk. Nor did she call 
Rosamond back afterward to the unrecog- 
nized necessity of dishwashing. 

In her room, Rosamond was dressing. Pink, 
blue, white, printed, plain . .. Rosamond tried 
on five different dresses and one by one dis- 
carded them. A sudden fancy shot her into 
white shorts and halter. 

“Rosamond!” At the scandalized voice in 
the doorway, Rosamond set her chin stub- 
bornly, prepared for battle. The shorts were 
charming. She was going to wear them. No 
matter what Mother said. Poor Mother! Dear 
Mother! But... 

Mrs. Martin was not even looking at the 
shorts. Her glance was on Rosamond’s bed. 
“Haven’t you made your bed yet? I didn’t 
come in here. I might have known—” 

“Oh, that?” Rosamond did not even look 
at the bed. She began to undo the halter. She 
guessed she would wear the blue chambray 
with the embroidered ruffles, after all. 

Rosamond greeted her guests on the porch. 
Her laugh was silvery ; her voice, gay. Neither 
the voice nor the laugh had seen any use at 
any other time during the day. Rosamond 
was being the young hostess. 

The crowd, a bit stiff at first, began to re- 
lax. Always a little suspicious of any gather- 
ing called by Rosamond, they let the gay 
sweetness, the silvery merriment lull their 
unease. After all, they differed from Rosa- 
mond only in degree—not in kind. Boy 
pushed boy off the steps. Girl giggled into 
girlish ear. Presently, girl pushed boy off 
the steps. And boy pushed girl. Boyish gig- 
gles mingled with the girlish ones. Boyish 
giggles played up and down a rather helpless 
tenor, baritone, deep-bass scale. Rosamond 
patted a shoulder gently. Squeezed a hand. 

“T had a strange experience today,” said 
Rosamond. “I was going to my music lesson. 
A dog came running out at me. He did not 
look like a dog. He looked like a wolf. He was 
barking madly. He scared me practically to 
death. He...” 
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“Haw! Haw!” This giggle was, for the 
moment, astonishingly bass. “Haw! Haw! 
Hee!” It played to a high treble. “Bet it was 
a wolf. Bet it was a wolf—just like me.” Rod 
Timon leered wolfishly at each girl in turn— 
least long at Rosamond. Rosamond felt a 
vague irritation. Rosamond, after a busy day, 
needed an audience. Why did they think— 
the silly things!—she’d asked them over 
here? 

“T—I had to sing to him,” said Rosamond. 
This proved devastatingly funny. For a mo- 
ment, Rosamond got the attention she de- 
served. Rosamond rose to the occasion. 

“It was funny,” said Rosamond, “how I 
knew I should sing. It was instinct, I guess, 
just plain instinct. I sang and I sang. It was 
a very strange thing. The dog stopped look- 
ing like a wolf. He began to look like a dear, 
dear little dog. He licked my hand. He fol- 
lowed me all the way to my music lesson and 
sat on the porch outside to wait for me. He 
was a darling little dog. Looking up in my 
eyes, looking up...” 

“Like this!” chortled Harry Meyers, kneel- 
ing in front of Sally Ann Adams, looking up 
at her with exaggerated calf-eyes. “Just like 
this, huh, Rosamond ?” 

Rosamond sighed. These children were so 
crude. So... Suddenly, out of the house of 
the Martins’ next-door neighbors stepped the 
glamorous eighteen-year-ald who was the 
neighbors’ daughter. Beside her walked her 
date, a handsome boy in Naval Cadet uni- 
form. 

Rosamond made a flying leap off her own 
porch. She edged in between the dating cou- 
ple. She clasped a hand of each. She looked 
reverently up into their fascinatingly older 
eyes. She was the kitten again. A little kitten- 
girl, entrancingly young beside this frayed, 
slightly shopworn woman. Surely this strong 
man of the sea, with his handsome face 
bronzed by the beating sun, the whipping 
wind, would notice the difference. Would 
comment in his own mind upon it—would 
dream of her, Rosamond, perhaps this very 
night. 

“Dale, darling,” breathed Rosamond, 
“would you mind very much taking me 
around to the drugstore before you go on 
your date with Marjorie? I—I forgot the ice 
cream for my party!” 
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“Listen, brat !” The Navy uniform slapped 
the hand that now clutched his sleeve so ap- 
pealingly. “Quit pawing me! You know good 
an’ well that drugstore doesn’t sell cream to 
go any more. And I know your ma well 
enough to know she has something to feed 
that wolf-pack of yours. Come on, Marj.” 

“Dear Dale!’ whispered Rosamond, stand- 
ing desolate on the lawn, under the desolate 
evening sky, watching the two, Marjorie and 
Dale, move onward to their destination-— 
which happened to be Marjorie’s convertible. 
“Dear Dale. Dear Marjorie.” And then, in a 
whisper which even her own ears could 
scarcely hear, “God bless you, my dears, God 
bless you.” 

Rosamond wandered slowly back to her 
own front porch. Amidst the hubbub, the 
clamor, the so-young remarks of her contem- 
poraries, Rosamond nursed her broken heart, 
a woman sad, beautiful, alone—yes, utterly 
alone. 

(In Marjorie’s convertible, Dale stamped 
fiercely on the gas and snorted. 

“I don’t see how you stand it!” Dale said. 
“Living next door to that little hellion and 
not doing murder.” 

Marjorie’s laughter was soft and reminis- 
cent. “I think,” she said, “I just remember 
my own lost youth.”’) 

Rosamond, a bit out of things on the porch, 
decided on individual rather than collective 
conquest. Not Sally Ann. Sally Ann, with the 
usual court of little boys at her feet, was be- 
neath Rosamond’s notice—beyond Rosa- 
mond’s design. None of the little boys—oh, 
positively, none of the little boys. After Dale 
—dear Dale... 

Rosamond walked to the far corner of 
the porch where Adelaide Adams, Sally Ann’s 
younger sister, always present but never 
noticed, sat in phlegmatic self-sufficiency. 
Rosamond put a conspiratorial arm around 
Adelaide’s hard little waist. 

“Addie, darling Addie,” sighed Rosamond. 
“They seem so silly, don’t they? To you and 
me. So young...” 

Addie gulped, nearly fell off the porch 
railing, then tried, as well as she could for in- 
experience, to fall in with Rosamond’s mood. 

“The night,” sighed Rosamond. “It is a 
lonely time. For people like us, Addie. With 
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poetry in our souls. And our hearts on fire.” 

Addie gulped again. She didn’t like poetry 
to begin with, and she didn’t think she’d like 
any part of her, even her heart, being on fire. 
She’d fallen into some poison ivy early that 
summer, though. On a picnic. Maybe that was 
what Rosamond meant. Sie gave forth, not 
very successfully, what she hoped was a fair 
imitation of Rosamond’s sigh. 

“Take this terrible triangle of Marjorie 
and Dale and me.” Rosamond’s voice was 
thrilled and thrilling. “My dear, you'll never 
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believe what Dale and I have had to go 
through.” 

The evening wore toa close. Rosamond was 
again the young hostess, bidding them all 
goodnight. But not the young hostess of the 
silvery laugh, the gay repartee. No, she was 
a broken lily, doing her social duty gracefully 
and well. But her heart was not in it. No, the 
frail lily, Rosamond, was tired. Not of body, 
but of soul. Even a casual observer must have 
noticed. Rosamond looked up and down the 
street, hoping for the casual observer. 


Prayer for a Daughter 
By Virginia Esterly Dunbar 


HE moth on the stalk is a double petal, 


Keep this child 


Like stones in the marsh are the idle cattle, 
Quiet is on the great and little. 


Keep this child 
Bless her sleep. 


The sun goes down in the cherry bough, 


Keep this child 


The shadow is a branch below, 
The dark and the fair are tranquil now. 


Keep this child 
Bless her sleep. 


Birds in their nests are as heavy as fruit, 


Keep this child 


Like a rock is the mole beneath the root, 
Slumber is over the wing, the foot. 


Keep this child 
Bless her sleep. 





The women of America are deter- 
mined to prevent neglect and 
waste of our natural resources. 


Conservation or Desolation2 


It's Up to the Women 
By Margaret Suhr Reed 


T WAS AN INDIGNANT little wo- 

man who marched up to the city editor’s 

desk and exclaimed, “Ev, the boys of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce don’t want to 
release that conservation story of theirs to 
me because someone around here told them 
that if they did, it would land up on the 
Woman’s Page!” 

“Well,” he replied in mild tones, “what if 
it does? Who is going to save this land of 
ours if it isn’t the women? Who around here 
pays any attention to it but you? You work 
day and night at it. Tell them I said to give 
you that story.” 

Somewhat mollified and certainly relieved, 
I went back to my desk. The editor’s remarks 
sent my thoughts down the myriads of trails 
women have blazed and are blazing. I’d taken 
a lot of kidding from all the staff because of 
my interest in conservation both before and 
during the war: “How’s the little Friend of 
the Land? How many trees did you plant to- 
day? What are you going to do now that 
you’ve got Southeastern Ohio back in pros- 
perity with a $2,000,000 forestry appropria- 
tion? Are you raising earthworms in your 
kitchen and rabbits at your back door?” 

To them all I’d laugh and go on my 
way. Once a problem of the relation be- 
tween soil, water and human health and hap- 
piness is posed to you by a really good teacher, 
you can’t let it alone until you’ve solved it; 
and then more and more problems keep bob- 
bing up, each more complex than the last. 

My thoughts turned to Eva Michie, a 
Southern belle who teaches the colored chil- 
dren of Memphis what happens when hills 


are plowed up and down instead of round and 
about ; when cotton and tobacco are planted 
year after year on fields which are never fed 
humus or fertilizer; when forests and fields 
are laid waste. Mrs. Michie tells the story of 
the land to a one-room school with as much 
relish, humor and drama as she would use in 
relating a slightly naughty tale to a drawing 
room crowded with friends. She cajoled and 
browbeat the city fathers into establishing a 
community forest; and she will battle all 
comers who would dispute her claim that the 
Shelby County Farm is the finest demonstra- 
tion of conservation, human and otherwise, 
in the country. 

Mrs. Michie is just one of the hundreds of 
converts whom Mrs. Luis John Francke of 
Long Island, former conservation chairman 
of the Garden Club of America, has brought 
to a cause which has made brothers and sis- 
ters of truck gardeners, cattle and sheep 
ranchers, factory workers, bankers, advertis- 
ing and railroad men, housemaids and social- 
ites. As a sort of advance agent, Mrs. Francke 
has gone from city to city organizing large 
forums for Friends of the Land, nonpartisan, 
non-profitmaking organization devoted to the 
conservation of our natural resources. To 
these forums have come such inspired teach- 
ers as Jay Darling, pioneer in conservation 
and organizer of the National Wildlife Serv- 
ice; Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service ; Louis Bromfield, 
nationally known farmer and author whose 
book Pleasant Valley pictures the thrill and 
adventure to be found in restoring worn-out 
land; Dr. Jonathan Forman, editor of the 
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Ohio State Medical Journal; and Chester C. 
Davis, short-term food administrator in the 
Roosevelt official family, now president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis and 
of Friends of the Land. 

At these meetings Mrs. Francke has told 
in simple detail how she has made her own 
compost piles, how she has pushed wheelbar- 
rows full of lime and carried pails of 
rainwater around her estate. Her enthusiasm 
for earthworms as soil conditioners once so 
infected a social-register friend that the 
friend collected a brood of the pedigreed 
Long Island stock and rode all the way back 
to Manhattan on the train with a bushel bas- 
ket of the squirming things beside her. 

Mrs. Francke has traveled mile after weary 
mile on horseback over the critical areas of 
the West, seeing for herself the destruction 
man has wrought on the soil which nourished 
him and the manner in which he is now trying 
to set his land in order. She has come back 
East with her story to tell every willing or 
unwilling listener she can find. 

Another woman who is aggressively inter- 
ested in all the problems of conservation is 
Miss Harlean James, executive secretary of 
the American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C. Her concern has 
been largely with the preservation of forests 
and wildlife for public recreation. Just re- 
cently, testifying before the House Commit- 
tee on Roads in favor of a bill to amend the 
Federal-aid Highway Act of 1944 to author- 
ize the construction of a national system of 
foot trails, she pointed out that “there is a 
cultural value in trails through protected for- 
ested and scenic regions, far from the sound 
of motor cars and the ordinary smells of civil- 
ization.”” Having walked over more than two 
hundred miles of the Appalachian Trail and 
having walked or ridden horseback over at 
least three hundred miles of the existing trail 
in the Cascades and the Sierras, she knows 
whereof she speaks. 

These three women, all members of the 
board of directors of Friends of the Land, 
have won national acclaim. But what of the 
elementary school teachers (and I know 
many of them personally) who are endeavor- 
ing at considerable odds, and with little rec- 
ognition, to incorporate the teaching of con- 
servation into the regular school curriculum ? 
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I know many who are spending what should 
be their leisure time teaching their pupils how 
to plant trees on eroding hillsides, standing in 
the hot sun for long hours while the children 
carefully hill in willow trees and other soil- 
holding plants along the banks of creeks 
which have been washing away precious top- 
soil. I remember the intent faces of women 
listening to Dr. Jonathan Forman and Dr. 
William A. Albrecht of the University of 
Missouri, as they preach the doctrine that to 
be healthy, people have to have food grown 
on soil which contains its full quota of min- 
erals. Among those listeners were mothers, 
newspaper women, radio columnists, home 
economists and welfare workers who are now 
broadcasting the message wherever they go. 

I thought of the time when a questionnaire 
was sent to the faculty of an Ohio university, 
asking for opinions on the advisability of 
establishing a four-year course in conserva- 
tion. Of the faculty members who replied, 90 
per cent were women—and they were all in 
favor of the course. Accordingly this much- 
needed training was begun there in the poor- 
est section of Ohio, where wanton tree-cut- 
ting has bared the hills and where erosion has 
taken such a toll that agriculture is no longer 
possible in any real sense. 

But these are all women of the North and 
East, I thought, women who have seen rav- 
aged land: any one of them could point out 
dozens of farms which twenty years ago were 
producing rich crops and supporting large 
and profitable herds of cattle and sheep, but 
which today lie forlorn and abandoned. De- 
serted villages are no nostalgic poem to these 
women ; they are stern reality. I could name 
for you sections of Ohio where the land is so 
poor, so worn out, that it costs the taxpayers 
of the state more to run the school bus for one 
week than the land brings back in taxes in a 
whole year. 

What of Texas women? I wondered. 
Many have had actual experience with dust 
bowls and dust storms; they have seen barren 
clay, unfertile as the day this planet first 
whirled off into space, descending in minute 
particles upon the land. Will they learn too 
late the lessons we Northerners have had to 
learn the hard way? What are the wives of 
the cotton growers of Texas thinking and do- 
ing about the soil upon which they live—the 
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soil which many predict will make Texas the 
great agricultural state of the union? Women 
have a vital interest in its fertility. When that 
is gone, their livelihood is gone. Improve it 
and the standard of living will improve. 

Are the women who live on the ranches not 
thinking of the malformed cattle which die 
before reaching maturity because their pas- 
ture lacked the vital elements necessary for 
good bone structure? Are they unmindful of 
the health, education and future of their chil- 
dren? Not if I know women. Already, I be- 
lieve, they are urging the men to rotate crops, 
to fertilize soil and to try to find ways of 
bringing more water to the land so that in the 
dry summer months there may be more green 
pastures. Perhaps there are some who, like 
Northern women, are planting thousands of 


trees on eroding hillsides, finding ways of fill- 
ing up gullies. 

A few undoubtedly already know of the 
Friends of the Land meeting to be held in 
Dallas on April 24, 25 and 26, and are making 
plans to attend. They will find ways of induc- 
ing their men to come along to hear with them 
the finest conservation teachers of the coun- 
try. Learning how desolation comes with and 
from neglect of natural resources, they will 
determine that it shall not happen here. 

Mark my words and mark them well: the 
women of America are on the march, pioneer- 
ing as of old—this time with trowels and 
trees. From victory gardeners, nurturing 
their two by four plots in cities, to hardy wo- 
men who tend great herds while the men go 
to town, they are mobilizing to protect their 
homes and families in the best way they can. 


What's Happened to Our Money? 


By Jesse Stuart 


Bere hill men met on the courthouse yard in Greenup, Kentucky, to 
whittle for the longest shaving and to discuss the problems of the 
town, county, state, nation and the world. One of the problems they talked 


most about was that of inflation. 


“I ust to buy a.half bushel o’ meal fer thirty cents,” Pert Madden said, 














pushing his knife deeper into the elm stick. “Now it costs me a dollar!” 

“And I ust to buy a pair of overalls fer a dollar,” Jad Spence inter- 
rupted, taking his long sharp-bladed knife from the whittling-stick, hold- 
ing it in his trembling hand. “Now, I cain’t git a pair for two-fifty! I’d 
like to know what’s happened to our money.” 

“T’'ll tell ye ezackly what’s happened,” Ben Hard, an old patriarch, said 
as he slowly arose from the bench. “Ye can put yer money in the bank and 
inflashion gits to it thar. Ye can put yer money in a farm and if inflashion 
don’t git it the sassafras sprouts will. And honest,” he bellowed with 
indignation as he shoved his knife blade deeper into the soft elm wood, 
“ye can bury yer money in a airtight selfsealer jar five feet under the 
ground and the dad-burned inflashion will eat it up thar !” 














“Puttin’ up a picture,” explained Aunt Mittie to 


her visitors as the painters worked on the side 
of her shack. She felt pleased and important... 


Somebody to Talk To 


By Peirson Ricks 


store. That was a long time ago, of 
course, when the highway that passed 
it was of sandclay and the traffic mostly a 
meandering of creaking wagons and buggies. 

Back in the early 1900’s, somebody’s 
money had gone into a sweet-smelling new 
pine structure, two stories tall, with rooms 
upstairs for the storekeeper’s family to live 
in, a big room downstairs for trade, and a 
couple of smaller rooms at the back for stor- 
age. All the farmers of the community had 
come there to buy things and pass the time 
of day. But when the country started step- 
ping on the gas, the store had been left be- 
hind. After struggling a while against the 
new explosive force of petroleum, which 
nobody as yet quite understood, the little 
store had withered and died, leaving its hull 
a mute testimony of man’s subjection to the 
laws of change. 

But they didn’t tear down the structure; 
they just let it stand. Maybe they left it there 
against the day when the country would re- 
turn to normal. But the people didn’t stop 
buying cars and things were never normal 
again. And when the hard surface was laid, 
the roadbed was raised a good four feet 
above the level of the store-yard where mules 
had once been tethered. The old store looked 
truly cast aside then. It made you think of 
one of those hulks of worn-out cars that could 
be seen gathering rust among the weeds on 
unused patches of land. The building no 
longer held itself proudly erect; it sagged 
disconsolately, leaning far over to one side. 
It took on the drab complexion of an old rub- 
ber tire. 

It was back in the early 1920's that Mittie 
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Scales—Aunt Mittie Scales—came there to 
live. She didn’t take the upstairs for two 
reasons: it held more space than she could 
use, and her aching joints weren’t equal to 
the climbing. No, she took the two little stor- 
age rooms at the back and felt quite cozy 
in them. She papered the walls with old cir- 
cus billboards and gay-colored movie posters 
of William S. Hart and Pearl White and 
William Duncan and Marguerite Clark. She 
even papered the ceilings. The total effect 
of this chromatic agglomeration was more 
than a little mad: horrible claws clutched at 
screaming beauties, an endless number of 
pistols blazed away, a couple of daggers 
dripped blood, and Lillian Lietzel whirled 
herself by her wrist. It was hard to believe 
a placid person like Aunt Mittie could feel 
comfortable amid such activity ; you wondered 
if those wall-scenes didn’t invade her dreams 
and oppress her waking hours. But to her 
they were friendly pictures. The people in 
them were company. She would have felt 
lonely without them. They were somebody to 
talk to as she puttered about the place. 
Aunt Mittie was a tiny colored woman, 
ancient and bent, shriveled and leathery- 
black like a ripe locust pod. The years of her 
vigor seemed in retrospect one long endless 
row of cotton quivering in brilliant sunlight. 
There were other things to remember, too, 
but somehow those other things were transi- 
tory and disconnected. They were the asides, 
the incidentals, the interruptions to that torrid 
monotony of cotton. There was her daughter, 
for example. Lorine just happened to come 
along; she really didn’t have a daddy. But 
when she had grown to fifteen and was be- 
ginning to pick a good poundage herself, she 
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ran away with a black man from up country 
and Aunt Mittie didn’t hear of her again for 
a quarter century. 

Aunt Mittie was sixty, her cotton-picking 
days over, when she moved into the old store. 
She established herself there without under- 
standing she was trespassing on somebody’s 
property. It seemed perfectly right and proper 
to her for a person to appropriate anything 
that was unwanted and cast aside—a rusty 
kettle found in a ditch or a tumbledown shel- 
ter by the side of the road. But the man who 
owned the land the store stood on, Mr. Pete 
Ralston, was blessed with greatness of spirit ; 
it didn’t trouble him to have his property used 
by a nonpaying tenant and nothing was ever 
said about it. Aunt Mittie dwelt there, serene 
in the belief that the store had been rendered 
indisputably hers by virtue of occupation. It 
was no great secret that in winter she stripped 
the unused rooms of their pine wall-sheathing 
for firewood. 

One afternoon her granddaughter Therena, 
whom she had seen but twice before in all her 
life, showed up carrying a wide-eyed little 
black gir! in her arms. Since she had a house- 
ful already and a new one coming, said The- 
rena, she was bringing her three-year-old to 
live with her grandmammy. That was all there 
was to it. They sat a while on the back steps 
till Therena got her breath. But she couldn’t 
stay long ; she had to foot it eight miles, mostly 
across fields, before supper. At last she said 
good-bye and went plodding away up the 
road. 

Aunt Mittie was glad to have the little girl 
to look after. She decided to call her Holly- 
hock instead of Marcelline, which was her 
name. She fed her and talked to her and 
tucked her in at night. She told her stories 
about the ruddy-cheeked, pretty and sinister 
people on the walls, stories she had made up 
herself and had hazily come to believe over 
the years. And she was content, living in a 
couple of rooms she didn’t belong in with a 
little girl who wasn’t her own. 

How did they manage to live? Well, Aunt 
Mittie tilled her a little patch of cornfield peas 
out back, and she had some simlins and 
sweet potatoes. She had three scrawny ban- 
tam pullets which occasionally left an egg 
in a grass nest under the back steps. For the 
rest, the white people knew her and when 
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she came poking up to their back doors to 
pass the time of day, they would ask her 
into the kitchen to chat for a while ; and they 
would always find something for her—she 
never had to hint. It might be a few scraps of 
cloth or a patty of sausage or a hock that had 
been boiled with a mess of turnip greens or a 
handful of yesterday’s biscuits. An old col- 
ored woman and a little girl going on four 
don’t need much, and they got along. 


NE MORNING, after a breakfast of 
QO warmed-over peas, Aunt Mittie was 
sitting in the sun on the back steps while the 
little girl squatted, playing in the dooryard. 
The girl had a couple of blue medicine bot- 
tles to play with, bare of labels and washed 
clean. She talked to the bottles and made them 
do things. With sticks, she had laid out the 
ground plan for a two-room house, and the 
medicine bottles lived in the house and walked 
through the doors and slept in the bed, which 
was a cardboard spool-box. 

Quite suddenly, without any forewarning, 
the noise came: a thundering clatter against 
the side of the store and then a rough scrap- 
ing sound and the harsh dissonance of men’s 
voices, full-throated and casual, breaking the 
habitual quiet of the place like a handful of 
stones cast into an old well. 

The little girl leaped up and ran to the 
corner of the building to see what it was all 
about. “Oh,” she said. ““What those men doin’, 
Granny ?” 

“You come back here,” grunted the old 
woman, pressing her shaking knee, and rising 
cautiously. “Hear what I say, you Hollyhock, 
you?” 

“Yes’m, I hears,” said the little girl, watch- 
ing up the flank of the building. “What they 
doin’, Granny? What they doin’? Huh?” she 
gibbered in a singsong whine. 

“Why you keep axin’ me?” grumbled Aunt 
Mittie, descending the steps painfully. “You 
come back here, you Hollyhock.” 

But Hollyhock didn’t move; she stood at 
the corner of the house, sucking her thumb, 
watching. When Aunt Mittie came to the 
corner of the house Hollyhock darted behind 
her and caught onto her thick skirts with one 
hand, continuing to suck her thumb with the 
other; she peered from behind the old wo- 
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man’s voluminous petticoats like a skittish 
gnome behind a forest trunk. 

Two robust white men, clad in daubed and 
paint-smeared white overalls and wearing 
long-peaked white caps, were standing at the 
base of a ladder they had propped against the 
building. A light truck was sitting up on the 
shoulder of the highway. 

The white men looked around and saw the 
old colored woman. 

“You live here?” called one of them in a 
brisk, crackling voice. 

She paused, breathing heavily. She looked 
at the men and she looked at the ladder and 
she looked at the truck. She didn’t know what 
to make of it. She stood there, hesitant and 
fearful, trembling with age and apprehension. 

“Sure, she lives here,” said the other man 
to his companion. “That’s a hell of a question 
to ask. You know damn well she lives here.” 

“You live here, Aunty?” repeated the first 
man, more sharply. He was stocky with a 
lean gray face. He had a long thin nose, 
pointed like a spearhead. The other man had 
a round red face. 

“T lives here,” she said. 

“Well, we’re going to paint a sign on this 
building, Aunty. It’s all right. We got per- 
mission from Mr. Ralston.” 

She had heard of Mr. Ralston. He lived six 
miles up the road in that big white house, so 
they said. But she didn’t understand what the 
men were talking about. She wasn’t reassured. 

The men began to unload their parapher- 
nalia from the truck. They brought down 
brushes and cans of paint, and another ladder. 
Aunt Mittie stood at the base of the first lad- 
der, watching them. 

“What you aimin’ to do?” she quavered 
when one of the men squatted near the ladder 
and began to mix some paint, pouring from 
several cans into a bucket and stirring the 
mixture vigorously with a slat. 

“Huh?” He looked at her, frowning. 
“We're going to paint a sign,” he said, lifting 
his voice as if to a deaf person. “We're going 
to paint a sign.’”” He pointed to a spot on the 
wall above his head. “Sign,” he said. “Sign.” 

The other man ambled up and set down 
two buckets of paint. “Don’t she know what 
a sign is?” he asked. “Look here, Aunty,” he 
cried, half-laughing. “You know that tobacco 
barn up the road?” He waited for her to ac- 
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knowledge that she knew the barn. She just 
stared at him, shivering and blinking. “That 
tobacco barn,” he repeated. “You know, on 
the left-hand side, just this side of the curve ?” 

“I knows the barn,” she admitted cau- 
tiously. 

“That’s right. Now you know that big 
picture on the side of the barn? A big picture 
of a girl drinking soda pop? Well, that’s a 
sign somebody put there. We’re going to put 
a sign here.” 

“Oh,” she said. “You goin’ to put a pic- 
ture up?” 

“That’s right, Aunty. We’re going to put 
a picture up.” He laughed. 


uNT MirrTI£ was sitting in the chair, 
which she had painstakingly dragged 

through the back door, down the steps and 
around to the side of the building where the 
men were working. She sat prim and upright, 
as though she were sitting on the front pew 
in church; and the little girl, puzzled and 
excited, sat at her feet. They watched every- 
thing that the men did. They saw them, work- 
ing from the ladders, chalk white lines across 
the side of the store. 

“What they doin’, Granny?” whined the 
little girl. 

“Hush, girl. You'll see,” she mumbled. 

Along about mid-morning an old colored 
man, Uncle Dan Pollock, came creeping along 
the shoulder of the highway, stabbing his 
palsied cane into the dirt, dragging his feet 
with hesitant twitches. He paused near the 
truck and stood peering down, his mouth 


pe. 

“Mornin’, Miss Mittie,” he called. 

She looked at him. “Mornin’,” she sighed. 

“Looks like somepin’ goin’ on,” he sug- 
gested. 

“Why, yes,” she replied, feeling pleased 
and important. “These fellers puttin’ up a 
picture here. Like down on that ole ’baccer 
barn.” 

“Well, well. Reckon I’ll step down and set 
a spell.” 

Grunting and groaning, he descended the 
slope of the bank. It took him several minutes 
to reach the level of the yard. He came up and 
lowered himself into the grass and weeds 
beside Aunt Mittie. “Oh,” he moaned. “Oh, 
oh.” He huffed and puffed. “Puttin’ up a pic- 
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ture, eh?” he said when he had his breath 
back. 

“That’s it. Goin’ to be a girl drinkin’ soda 
pop, they tells me.” 

“My, my,” he said. 

The men began to paint. They brushed 
great careless streaks of white on first. Then 
they began to lay on, more carefully, a 
dazzling ground of red. 

“Looks like it’s goin’ to be right purty,” she 
observed. 

“Hit do that,” he agreed. 

A rotund Negro woman came waddling 
down the road, wearing a wide straw hat and 
lugging a big basket full of roasting ears. She 
paused and set down the basket. She watched 
from the road a few minutes. Then she de- 
cided to come down and join the others. 

“Howdy,” she said deferentially to Aunt 
Mittie, and “Howdy do,” to Uncle Dan. She 
stood with her arms crossed and the basket 
resting at her feet. 

“Puttin’ up a picture,” explained Aunt 
Mittie. “Goin’ to be a girl drinkin’ soda pop.” 

“Do tell,” murmured the newcomer. 


Janitor Listening 


Peirson Ricks 


The men finished the sign and began to 
pack up their things. The sign was just a 
huge crimson rectangle with white letters on 
it. 

The newcomer could read. “Bring your to- 
bacco to Planter’s Warehouse Rocky Mount 
N. C. better service best prices,” she trans- 
lated laboriously. She watched the men put- 
ting their buckets and brushes away. “Well, 
I reckon I better be steppin’ along.” 

Before she went, she helped Uncle Dan to 
his feet and then she helped him climb the 
bank. 

Aunt Mittie watched the men fold their 
ladders and stow them in the truck. They 
drove away. 

“Reckon they'll be comin’ back tomorrow 
to put up that there picture of the girl drinkin’ 
soda pop,” she mused. It was a pleasant 
thought. Maybe some more people would 
come down to sit with her then. She sat out 
there almost an hour looking at the bright 
new sign. The little girl had gone back to 
the dooryard to make the blue bottles stand 
on a stick ladder and paint a sign. 


With a Learned 


Audience 
By Joseph Joel Keith 


EING meek, and knowing only 
One man like him, old and lonely, 
One who waits for gifts of bread, 
Being ill and underfed, 
Must he, listening with the wise, 
Learn to look with deeper eyes, 
Till he matches their perfection, 
These who grant him no inspection ? 


Or, has the worker, simply living, 
Thinking little of his giving— 
His whole gifts a thing so small 
It hardly matters now at all— 
Found, without his knowing it, 
Knowledge that might benefit 
The listeners who proudly seek, 
Being neither poor nor meek? 


















Texans not only talk loudly and proudly— 
they speak a language of their own. A new- 
comer to the state records some Texanisms. 














Texas Speaks Texan 


By John T. Flanagan 


under certain disadvantages. Regard- 

less of the reception he meets, regard- 
less of the kindness and cordiality of newly- 
formed acquaintances, he has inevitably to 
make certain adjustments, usually minor and 
soon forgotten but nevertheless essential to 
daily routine. Not the least of these is the 
training of his ear. 

Few nations as large geographically as the 
United States can claim such linguistic uni- 
formity, a language remarkably free of dia- 
lect, patois, brogue. The Scotch highlander 
from Ayrshire would have considerably more 
trouble in understanding a crofter from 
Devon than a Maine fisherman would have in 
talking with a California orange sprayer. 
Nevertheless, there are more differences 
among the various American regions in mat- 
ters of idiom and pronunciation than are com- 
monly realized, and there are individual pecu- 
liarities within the regional differences. Prob- 
ably no one is more sensitive to such diver- 
gencies than the newcomer. 

The size and importance and history of 
Texas are common knowledge, especially to 
Texans. Indeed there is a kind of jovial chau- 
vinism about the natives that rings pleasantly 
in one’s ear. Citizens of other states rarely 
speak so loyally and so devoutly of the place 
of their nativity. Natives of Iowa or Michi- 
gan or Montana are considerably less inclined 
to carry the conversation figuratively to their 
native heath and do not always look with 
equanimity on the prospect of dying in the 
state of their birth. But a Texan when he 
travels carries Texas with him, literally in the 
broad-brimmed Stetson and distinguishing 
drawl, metaphorically in his often reiterated 
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devotion and pride of belonging. And there is 
a peculiar quality to the English of Texans 
whether at home or abroad, almost as if they 
wished to make the language as well as the 
land and the people their own. Outside the 
borders of the nation’s largest state some of 
these linguistic edges are rubbed off, but south 
of the Red River and north of the Gulf the 
language assumes eccentricities of its own. 
Getting accustomed to such diversities is at 
first an effort and afterward a pleasure. But 
before he forgets, the newcomer is impelled 
to record them lest in the long run he absorb 
them and delight in their charm without re- 
membering their novelty. 

First of all there is the euphonious length- 
ening and stretching of vowels. A true son of 
Texas is never content with a simple “ow” 
sound in words like “about” and “round” and 
“down” and “now.” The first vowel of the 
alphabet has a habit of sneaking in and modi- 
fying the “o” so that the final result is some- 
thing between an exclamation of pain and a 
verbal glissando. Texan enunciation plays a 
kind of fugue on the “ow” sound. Of course 
this particular vocal trick is not limited to 
Texas. Many a Yankee from Massachusetts 
or Vermont affects it likewise. To Calvin 
Coolidge has been attributed the art of pro- 
nouncing the word “cow” as if it had four 
syllables. No rancher from Judge Roy Bean’s 
country could improve on that. 

Then there is the matter of idioms. Lin- 
guists define an idiom as an expression pecu- 
liar to a country or to a language. In Texas 
an idiom is an expression peculiar to a state. 
Such a phrase elsewhere current as “I was 
planning to go” is transmuted into “I was 
fixin’ to go.” An irate mother has “conniption 
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fits” when her child disobeys. The cat “wants 
out” or the baby “wants up.” A school girl 
grows tired of waiting for the bus and “takes 
out” for class. On being introduced, with no 
special reverence being implied, a man says, 
“I’m ptoud to meet you.” A house seen in the 
distance is described not as “over there” but as 
“over yonder” (usually pronounced “yon- 
deh”). 

Climatic terms also reveal singularities. 
Weather that to a more northern speaker 
might be described as “nice” or “fine” or even 
“lovely” becomes to a Texan “pretty” as in 
the question-exclamation, “Isn’t this a pretty 
day?” A rainy afternoon or a rare sleet storm 
provokes the remark, “The weather is mighty 
rough out today.” The word “mighty” inci- 
dentally has changed its syntax from adjective 
to adverb and has become almost as conven- 
tional an intensive as the British “bloody.” 

Probably nothing is more obvious than the 
overworking of various forms of the verb “to 
do” as an auxiliary verb. Instead of saying “T 
never went home” a Texan declares, “I never 
did go home,” adding emphasis as well as an 
extra word to the sentence. It is probably the 
Negro influence which produces such a con- 
struction as “he has done gone,” and certainly 
the combination of dialect and illiteracy which 
produces the finality of “he has done went.” 
Nor should the almost ubiquitous “you-all” 
(pronounced “y’all’”’) be overlooked, although 
that extraordinarily useful compound is com- 
mon to the whole region south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. 

Such idiomatic phrases, however, are not 
limited to oral English. Increasingly they 
creep into newspaper writing, into magazines 
and advertising. The metropolitan papers of 
Texas in their social columns continually de- 
scribe such feminine festivities as “seated 
teas,” implying possibly that the lady of the 
house owns enough chairs to make all her 
guests comfortable. And the hostesses at such 
affairs are called “members of the house 
party,” a phrase which would have a very 


different connotation elsewhere in the country. 

A linguistic idiosyncrasy which actually 
grates upon the newcomer’s ear is the habit of 
sliding forward the accent in words. Those of 
us accustomed to English pronunciation or 
familiar with traveling Britons are not sur- 
prised by the tendency so much as by the 
words in which the tendency manifests itself. 
The British voicing of such words as “leften- 
ant” and British elisions of syllables in such 
proper nouns as “Leicester” and “Worcester” 
are generally recognized. But no Briton says 
“um-brella” or “poh-lice” or “tn-surance” or 
“U-nited States.” Not to overlook such au- 
thentic Texanisms as “ho-tel” and “see-gar” 
and “San-ta Fe” and “down-town” and “af- 
ternoon.” 

During the last century etymologists and 
phoneticians have focused much attention up- 
on the mutations of the English language. 
And Mr. H. L. Mencken has produced an 
enormous tome, which has already undergone 
revisions with supplements appended, dealing 
with the American language. One of the con- 
clusions arrived at is that many of the lingu- 
istic oddities now observable in the United 
States may be traced back to the dialectal pecu- 
liarities current in England at the time of the 
colonial emigration. Another equally tenable 
theory is that a great many of the additions to 
modern English have been loan-words from 
other modern tongues which have come into 
conflict with English. Thus the French, the 
Spanish, the Scandinavian, the German have 
already enriched and widened the modern 
American vocabulary. 

But I leave it to more competent specialists 
to state how much such Texas peculiarities as 
I have noticed are indebted to the lingo of the 
cowboy, the contributions of Spanish ex- 
plorer, missionary, and vaquero, the pidgin 
English of half-literate Negroes. I am sure 
that to the question, “Do Texans speak a lan- 
guage of their own?” only one answer is pos- 
sible : 

“Sure enough.” 
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Deep in depression, the nation was ripe for 
a change; and in the hills of Arkansas the 


Liberty Party began gathering its forces... 


Don Quixote in the Ozarks 


By Arthur Marvin Shaw 


WAS A DELEGATE to Arkansas’ one 
and only national political convention, 
held in the late summer of 1931 on the 

private grounds of “Coin” Harvey in the 
little Ozark mountain resort of Monte Ne. 
The gathering was almost as fantastic as 
Don Quixote, and quite as pathetic. 

When I first heard of the contemplated 
convention of the Liberty Party, I was spend- 
ing a depression holiday in the mountains of 
northern Arkansas. At that time the name 
William Hope “Coin” Harvey meant little 
to me. I knew he had written a radical volume 
called Coin’s Financial School which had at- 
tracted nation-wide attention in the middle 
nineties, and I knew he had been connected 
in some way with William Jennings Bryan’s 
first campaign for the Presidency. I knew 
also that later Harvey had retired to the 
Ozarks, and that for some years he had cen- 
tered his thoughts and energies upum plans 
tor the erection of a py:emid in which he 
expected to seal representative attics uf 
contemporary civilization for the edification 
and enlightenment of people who presumably 
would examine them a hundred thousand 
years afterward. 

While I could hardly call the news of the 
approaching convention a tonic for my weary, 
bored, and fearful soul, it did have a faintly 
hopeful tone, for it seemed to be the voice 
of group protest arising from the humbler 
levels of American life and speaking out as 
strongly as the limitations of the situation 
would permit. Besides, it was undoubtedly 
one of the harbingers of a stronger voice 
which would soon demand a change. 

To have a legitimate excuse to attend the 
convention, I had persuaded a friend of 
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mine, editor of a weekly newspaper, to issue 
me credentials as correspondent for his paper. 
And the evening before the convention opened 
I registered at the leading hotel in Rogers, 
a town of several thousand inhabitants some 
four miles from Monte Ne. I soon discovered 
that people in Rogers knew about the con- 
vention but apparently weren’t impressed by 
it. As I wrote my name in the register, the 
hotel manager was talking with some travel- 
ing men. 

“They asked me,” he said, “how many of 
the convention crowd I could take care of; 
and I says, ‘Hell, I can house your whole 
damn convention right here and still have 
room for my regular trade!’” And he con- 
tinued, “They say they will have ten thous- 
and, but there won’t be five hundred people 
out there, and most of them will camp on the 
grounds.” The man had an uncanny gift of 
prophecy, for it turned out just that way. 

The little resort settlement of Monte Ne 
had fallen upon hard times—maybe that fact 


was part OF wc ““enjration for the conven- 
tion. When I drove intu w.. place on the 


morning of August 25, however, consiuciavie 
activity greeted me, though not of the sort 
that one usually associates with a national 
convention. The spectacle was more like a 
three-day mountain picnic or a county fair: 
sandwich and refreshment booths dotted the 
central area, and everywhere I saw hot dogs, 
hamburgers, soda water, lemonade, apple 
cider, and grape juice. 

On the green slopes of the hills close at 
hand some of the delegates had pitched their 
tents or were camping in the open, and the 
smoke of smoldering breakfast fires still 
lingered. Most of the campers were rural folk 
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from neighboring areas of Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Kansas, but some had 
come from distant states, driving in a variety 
of battered cars and trucks. Some are ideal- 
ists, I thought, and some have come to see a 
show ; and I wondered how many were dis- 
appointed at the prospect. 

The convention structure, which was situ- 
ated in the center of the grounds, resembled 
a large camp-meeting tabernacle. Its eight- 
foot walls were made of cheap-grade planed 
boards, nailed in horizontal position to sup- 
porting timbers; and above the enclosure a 
large canvas tent-top had been raised. A three- 
foot space between the lower edge of the tent 
and the top of the wall furnished ventilation. 

Two plain but intelligent looking women 
were standing behind a table before the en- 
trance when I presented myself for admis- 
sion to the first session. Before I could tender 
my credentials, one of the women asked, “Are 
you a delegate ?” 

“No,” I replied, with some hesitation. 
“How does one become a delegate ?” 

“Well,” she answered, handing me a printed 
form, “if you will sign this statement that 
you have lost faith in the Republican and 
Democratic parties as instruments for im- 
proving the condition of the American peo- 
ple, and if you have read The Book” (this 
was the title of “Coin” Harvey’s little volume 
which contained the credo of the new party), 
“and if you will inake a financial contribu- 
tion to the party, you can be a delegatc.” 

With a moral agility characteristic of many 
persons who are faced with political expe- 
diency, I decided instantly to become ~ “ele 


gate instead of a newer-es! Man. I signed 
with a clear e--~-ence the statement concern- 


ing the two old parties, for at that time my 
faith in them was sorely shaken. The little 
matter of whether I had read Harvey’s treat- 
ise gave me no twinge, for I would have read 
it if I had ever seen it before arriving at the 
convention. The question of a financial con- 
tribution required more deliberation. In my 
pocket I had several one-dollar bills and a 
fifty-cent piece, which I hoped would pay 
my hotel bill for two days and the cost of 
gasoline for my return trip. Making a hasty 
mental calculation, I concluded that barring 
mishaps such as a flat tire on the gravel road, 
I could spare the half dollar; and with as 


composed a face as possible I dropped it on 
the table. 

Either the smallness of the contribution 
did not startle the women in charge or they 
had been nourished on the milk of human 
courtesy, for they registered no change of 
countenance when they handed me a dele- 
gate’s card and badge. The latter consisted of 
a white ribbon with a liberty bell and the 
name of the party printed on the glossy side. 

In less than five minutes I had become a 
delegate to a national political convention. 
Never in our country’s history, I imagine, has 
political recognition been achieved with such 
celerity and after such modest financial ex- 
penditure. 

The inside of the convention hall presented 
an agreeable surprise, for the temporary struc- 
ture enclosed a beauty spot of picturesque 
charm. The lower slope of a small hill served 
both as the rear wall of the building and as a 
place for the delegates to sit. Upon this hill 
was the base of “Coin” Harvey’s pyramid, 
and by way of ornamenting it he had con- 
structed at one side a concave gallery of stone 
and cement with several tiers of seats. Ex- 
tending the width of the hall and up the 
slope beyond the edge of the tent-top, the 
seating structure might have been the nostal- 
gic dream of a stadium architect reared in 
the mountains. 

A considerable portion of what would nor- 
mally have been the floor of the hall was 
covered hy a miniature Jake fed by springs 


flowing from the base of “uc hill A low dam 
somewhere i» ¢lue region below the speakers’ 


platform held the outward flow of the pale 
green pool to a purling trickle, of which one 
could hardly fail to be pleasantly conscious 
during the less agitated moments of the pro- 
ceedings. A broad walk extending all the way 
around the little lake afforded the only actual 
floor space under the tent-top. Tightly moored 
to that portion of the walk below the speakers’ 
stand, a smooth-surfaced raft supported desk 
accommodations for representatives of the 
press, who were not numerous. 

Along with the quiet folk who comprised 
the greater portion of the convention dele- 
gations, there were a few personalities who 
would have stood out in almost any gathering. 
Homer Earl of Nebraska, a stalwart party 
man, but a little on the stolid side, opened 
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the convention as temporary chairman and 
was later made permanent chairman. 

Then there was A. M. White of New Or- 
leans, an active, well-poised man of about 
forty, who identified himself freely in con- 
versation as an executive of the Standard 
Oil Company. In spite of some prejudice 
against him, he was influential in the deliber- 
ations and was elected chairman of the 
national executive committee. 

Dr. Samuel W. Irwin of Leesville, Louisi- 
ana, was by far the most distinguished look- 
ing person at the convention. Immaculate 
in dress and person, he presented a light- 
brown harmony, from his soft, slightly wavy 
hair to his two-toned shoes. His eyes were 
honest, and his neatly trimmed mustache and 
Vandyke beard did not conceal the fine con- 
tours of his face nor his sensitive but resolute 
mouth. A native of Connecticut and a gradu- 
ate of several Eastern colleges and universi- 
ties, he had achieved considerable distinction 
both in his own section and in Europe as an 
educator and a minister. What turned him 
toward quixotic crusades I do not know, but 
early in the depression he had migrated to 
Louisiana and had taken up residence for a 
time in a socialist colony. Finding his sur- 
roundings uncongenial in that colony, he 
had soon withdrawn and set up his own 
Utopia, which he called the Christian Com- 
monwealth. The latest issue of Who’s Who in 
America reveals that he is still alive and that 
now at the age of seventy he is director of a 
children’s foundation. 

Andrea Nordskog of Los Angeles was a 
dynamic, attractive man of about thirty-five 
who radiated a warm friendliness as he cir- 
culated among the delegates during the con- 
vention recesses and handed out his business 
cards, which classified him as an engineer 
and a publisher. His latest distinction, ac- 
cording to his own casual statement, was that 
he had represented twenty-three civic organi- 
zations of Los Angeles in a tilt with a utility 
company. 

At the beginning of the opening session 
“Coin” Harvey, who was too advanced in 
years for forceful and sustained utterance, 
gave over the reading of his keynote address 
to one of the delegates. 

The import of this speech was that our 
civilization was suffering because of the faulty 
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manner employed by governments in getting 
money into the hands of the people, a system 
which enables banks to hoard money and lend 
credit, with the final result that money vir- 
tually disappears as a medium of exchange 
among the people. The other delegates were 
evidently better prepared for this philosophy 
than I was, for their applause was frequent 
and vigorous. Fearing someone might suspect 
that I had not read The Book, I joined in the 
demonstrations. 

The remainder of the morning was given 
over to the organization of the convention, 
with Homer Earl of Nebraska presiding. It 
soon became apparent that some effective 
preconvention organizing had already been 
done. Two committees, composed of dele- 
gates from each state having representatives 
present, were appointed before the noon re- 
cess: one on organization, the other on party 
platform. 

By way of lessening the disappointment of 
the delegates, who had been promised that 
ten thousand people would be in attendance, 
the chairman read a number of telegrams 
from distant states. The senders all told Colo- 
nel Harvey that while a lack of funds kept 
them away from the convention, their hearts 
were nevertheless in the movement. Perhaps 
the bitterest single disappointment of all was 
occasioned by the announcement that Dr. John 
R. Brinkley, whose contributions to glandu- 
lar rejuvenation were just beginning to at- 
tract wide attention, could not be present. 
The convention delegates were not interested 
in his scientific accomplishments so much as 
in his apparent prowess as a politician, for he 
had recently finished a spectacular, though 
unsuccessful, campaign for the governorship 
of Kansas. 

During the noon hour the most casual ob- 
server might have noted that all the members 
of this widely diversified gathering were in- 
tensely serious about what they conceived to 
be an undertaking of monumental signifi- 
cance. As they clustered about in groups, the 
conversation naturally turned to the candi- 
date for President. Colonel Harvey was the 
almost unanimous choice of the delegates; 
yet here and there someone earnestly con- 
tended that it might be unwise to choose a 
man past eighty, with impaired eyesight, who 
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probably would not be able to survive the 
arduous duties of the Presidency. 

The afternoon session opened with the 
report of the organization committee, which 
placed the temporary officers in permanent 
charge. The remainder of the session was 
given over to speechmaking, most of the 
addresses being delivered in an impassioned 
manner. None of them, however, was of a 
more vitriolic nature than many speeches 
heard on the floor of Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions. 

In the few minutes allotted each of them, 
a number of the speakers rode their pet hob- 
bies. One presented a sure-fire way of ending 
wars, another an equally effective method 
of preventing vote buying; one or two spoke 
about nothing in particular, and several others 
delivered themselves of more than average 
oratory. The discourses of the latter group 
became finally a bit irksome because of the 
repetition of phraseology that was already 
familiar. “We have too much wheat,” suc- 
cessive speakers shouted, “and the people 
have no bread! Too many cattle and hogs, 
and we have no meat! Too much milk, and 
babies are starving! Too much cotton and 
wool, and our families are naked!” 

Early in the proceedings it was apparent 
that “Coin” Harvey, despite his advanced 
age, had the situation pretty well in hand. 
If his eyes were not so good as they once 
had been, his ears made up for the deficiency. 
When at any time it became obvious that 
some speaker was attempting to inject some- 
thing into the convention that was foreign 
to the purposes for which it was called, Har- 
vey held a hasty conference with the chair- 
man, and the offender’s speech was brought 
to a rapid close. This procedure was not as 
unreasonable as it may sound, for the quali- 
fied delegates were supposed to have read 
Harvey’s book, and he assumed that they 
believed as he did—especially about the ques- 
tion of money. 

The second morning session opened with 
the reading of the party platform by Henry 
J. Sutton, secretary of the platform com- 
mittee. Each paragraph was received with 
cheers and applause. When the reading was 
finished, half a dozen delegates leaped to their 
feet and clamored to be heard. By evident 
prearrangement the chairman recognized H. 





V. Hartranft of California, who moved the 
adoption of the platform. Upon a second to 
the motion the question was immediately put, 
amid wild cries for recognition on a point 
of order. The motion carried by a viva voce 
vote of the convention and from scattered 
points in the hall arose hoots and jeers be- 
cause of the manner in which the platform 
had been adopted without an opportunity 
for discussion. 

Dr. Samuel W. Irwin insisted so strongly 
upon recognition by the chairman that he was 
at length taken in hand by the sergeant-at- 
arms; he was released, however, because of 
the shouts of protest which arose. Several 
other delegates demanded recognition, hop- 
ing to bring about a reconsideration of the 
platform action. Thereupon Colonel Harvey 
moved the previous question ; and by the vote 
that followed the convention ended all pos- 
sibility of altering the platform. A motion 
to recess was immediately carried, and the 
futile effort at insurgency was ended. 

The platform adopted by the convention 
contained the following principles: the aboli- 
tion of interest on loans—which the founder 
of the party interpreted as meaning a reduc- 
tion to one-half of one per cent ; government 
ownership of the banking system; a mora- 
torium of five years on interest-bearing debts ; 
the free coinage of silver and the demone- 
tization of gold; government ownership of 
public utilities; extensive public improve- 
ments to put labor to work; education in 
character building and on the subject of 
money. And the party’s candidate promised, 
if elected, to serve on one-third of the salary 
received by the President. 

The afternoon session of the second day 
was the final meeting of the convention. A. M. 
White nominated “Coin” Harvey as the 
party’s candidate for President of the United 
States. The nomination was not unexpected, 
of course, and the customary cheering went 
on for several minutes. When the applause 
had subsided, Colonel Harvey arose. He ex- 
pressed his appreciation but declined the 
nomination, stating that he thought a younger 
man should be the standard-bearer. This was 
apparently what some of the delegates were 
hoping would happen, for immediately after 
the conclusion of Harvey’s statement E. H. 
Whitney of Oklahoma gained the floor and 
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proposed that the naming of candidates should 
be postponed until a later convention, to be 
called six or nine months thence, after the 
party’s program had been placed before the 
people. 

Returning to the platform to oppose Mr. 
Whitney’s proposition, Colonel Harvey de- 
clared he felt the success of the party de- 
manded that candidates be named at the con- 
vention then in session. Dr. Irwin spoke vig- 
orously in support of Whitney. The vener- 
able but impatient Harvey then played his 
trump card. Rising to his feet again, he spoke 
briefly but with considerable feeling. 

“Rather than see the party fall into the 
hands of those who would disrupt it,” he said, 
“T will accept the nomination !”” He was then 
nominated by acclamation. This action marked 
the climax of the convention’s activities, and 
put an end to any hope the small group of 
insurgents had either of injecting their own 
principles into the party platform or of pro- 
moting their favorite candidates at some 
future time. 

Interest immediately shifted to the nomi- 
nation of a candidate for Vice-President. 
When the name of popular young Andrea 
Nordskog was placed before the convention, 
the ovation was even more enthusiastic than 
that produced by Harvey’s own nomination ; 
and half a dozen delegates made laudatory 
speeches. But the nomination of Homer Earl 
brought little response. His apparently stra- 
tegic position as chairman had proved a 
boomerang, for in his zeal to control the con- 
vention according to the desires of the aged 
Harvey, who was ever near his elbow, he had 
alienated most of the delegates. 

As the convention prepared to vote on the 
Vice-Presidential nominees, I realized for 
the first time in two days that I was an offi- 
cial part of the gathering. Up to this time I 
had given no thought to Louisiana’s represen- 


tation. Now I sought out my colleagues and 
soon found six other delegates assembled in 
that part of the stone amphitheater which had 
been assigned us. A. M. White and Dr. Sam- 
uel Irwin were in the group; the other four, 
whom I did not recall seeing before this cau- 
cus, were members of the Llano Colony, a 
socialist enterprise which had been founded 
some years before in Louisiana. 

With the possible exception of Mr. White 
there was not an authentic Louisianian among 
us: Dr. Irwin was a New Englander, and the 
four Llanoans were not long absent from the 
industrial cities of the North. As for me, I 
had lived in South Arkansas most of my life 
before moving to Louisiana in 1925. 

In the balloting for the Vice-Presidential 
candidate we voted for Nordskog. So did 
nearly everyone else, the final count being 356 
to 34. With the selection of the candidates 
the business of the convention was nearly 
finished. There remained but the meeting of 
the national committee, and nearly all the 
delegates began to think of home. 

Some hastened to catch night trains from 
Rogers, and others made ready their camp- 
ing equipment for early departure the next 
morning. They had sat in a convention ani- 
mated and dominated by the old idealist who 
in 1896 had stood close to the brilliant young 
orator of the Platte as he thundered against 
the iniquities of the gold standard; who had 
begun a pyramid in which relics of our civili- 
zation were to be preserved; and who within 
a few years was to sleep beside that unfinished 
structure, his spirit perhaps in happy com- 
radeship with that of the great and good 
commoner, his friend and colleague William 
Jennings Bryan, in a land where together 
they dream, no doubt, of a happy world freed 
from the domination of privilege, animated by 
a love of humanity, and peopled by human 
creatures radiant in the enjoyment of an 
abundance of shining silver dollars. 














This gal had heard tell of rattlesnakes, and she 
craved to meet one personally. So she went 
up and began poking amongst the rocks... 


The Philadelphy Gal 


and the 


Sarpent 


By Maynard Dixon 


66 EN I was handlin’ the reins,” 
W said Drygulch, “that was one of 
the things about bein’ a stage 
driver : he’d allus get the prettiest gal to ride 
up on the box with him. I was young and 
sassy then and when I had a high-toned lady 
up thar with me I’d sure pop the buckskin 
free and fancy. A stage driver was somebody 
in them days. I had me a pair o’ forty-dollar 
boots with a silver star in the heel so’s it’d 
look pretty when I had my foot on the brake. 
Hell, boy...” 

He chuckled and a funny look came into 
his weather-keen eyes. 

“But I recolleck I made one mis-take. Thar 
was a gal from Philadelphy—I sure guessed 
wrong on her. She didn’t go none for romance 
of the far West—she was all for knowledge 
and that a-plenty. O’course all of ’*em would 
ast me about the kentry jest to make talk 
and palaver, but this hyar gal she had to 
know. She ast me ev’ything and moreover. A 
collidge perfessor couldn’t ’ve answered them 
questions, let alone a mule-headed yahoo like 
me. She had me dam nigh wore out. 

“Well, sir, it peared she was terrible inter- 
ested in rattlesnakes. What for don’t ast me, 
but rattlesnakes it was. She jest had to know 
all about ’em. I never did foller them sar- 
pents around much familiar, so most 0’ 
that infermation I had to make it up as I went 
along. It was sure strainin’ my intelleck. Well 
it come out she was yearnin’ to interview one 
o’ them rattlers her own self and git her in- 
fermation di-reck. 


“Don’t ye think I c’d capture one?’ she 
says. 

“ Sure,’ I says, ‘right whar we’re a-goin’ 
to stop fer lunch thar’s a big pile o’ rocks right 
up back o’ the barn, and whiles we’re changin’ 
hosses it wouldn’t be so onlikely ye c’d scare 
up one,’ I says. ‘T’ll give ye a holler when it’s 
time to go.’ 

“T reckoned that’d fix her—but hell, no! 
When we pulled in she grabs her umberella 
and high-tails it fer them rocks. After we'd 
et I come out on the po’ch a-pickin’ my teeth 
whiles the stable hands was hitchin’ up the 
team and thar she was up thar pokin’ around 
amongst them rocks. So I give her a yell, but 
seem like she didn’t hear me. ‘Come on,’ I 
hollers, ‘time to be a-rollin’, but she didn’t 
pay no more attention than if I’d a-ben in 
Washoe County. I hollered agen, but nary 
a answer. She jest kep’ right busy pokin’ 
with that umberella.” 

Drygulch paused meditatively. 

“Come to think back,” he said, “I don’t 
rightly recolleck if it was a umberella or a 
parrysawl, but I think it was a umberella. 

“Anyway, she’d went up thar on my say-so 
and I seen somethin’ had to be done, so I 
started up, thinkin’ maybe the gal might be 
a little deef. When I got a little ways up I 
hollered agen, but she never turned her gol 
durned head. Looked to me like she was kind 
of excited, too. She was standin’ right in one 
spot and pokin’ to beat hell. Hollerin’ didn’t 
do no good so I started gettin’ a move on me. 
When I got a little more upper, so help me 
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I see thar was a hell of a big rattlesnake had 
a-holt of that umberella and was a-swallerin’ 
it right up to’ards her hand. Well, I started 
runnin’ and yellin’ ‘Drop it! Drop it!’ but 
seem like she was hypnotized and couldn’t 
drop it. I was runnin’ and yellin’ and the snake 
kep’ on a-swallerin’ and thar she was a-hangin’ 
on to that handle. That hellion snake was 
gettin’ right clost up to her hand and I warn’t 
thar yet-—man, I was scairt!—so I reached 
down and got me a handful o’ gravel and let 
her have it right along side o’ the head. Well, 
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sir, seem like that brung her to; but drop it? 
—hell, no! I never see a woman show presence 
of mind like that. She jest opened that um- 
berella and by God sir, thar was that snake 
skin spread out all over that sun-shade as 
slick and pretty like it’d growed thar, and 
right on the tip of it was fo’teen rattles stickin’ 
straight up... 

“Well, d’ ye know I tried ev’ry way in the 
world to buy that umberella from that gal, but 
no—she taken it back to Philadelphy with 
her.” 


The Song in the Wood 
By Geoffrey Johnson 


) Bcwaek the voice through the trees 
Of a woman singing. 
With what an effortless ease 

From low to high, from high to low, 
Slips the melody ringing. 


The voice of a lover it may well be 
Pouring in nightingale privacy 

Passion’s awakening or passion’s farewell, 
But who would explore, inquire 

To find, may be, that the ravishing tone 
Proceeds from a picnic gramophone, 


Or the end of a wire? 


Listen: whosever the voice, how surely 
She holds us poised on a faery shore 

Consenting to be enchanted by her spell 
And not discover more 


Than we already know. 


How slenderly, tenderly, how bravely, how 


purely 


She holds the brute world off for a while 
From her heart and ours, from me, from you. 
Encompassed as we are with waves of 


sorrow, 


Oh! here where light and voice break through 
Softer than spray, softer than honey-dew 
On wastes of wormwood, thorn, and mea- 


dow-rue 


Are the shores of a magic isle. 








To know Russia—and, for our own sakes, we must 
know Russia—appreciation of her cultural past is 
as important as comprehension of communism. 


The Spiritual Triumph of 


Russian Literature 
By Frederick D. Smith 


Russia as a military and political ally 

and who recognize in the harmonious 
continuance of this alliance the world’s only 
hope for the banishment of war and the estab- 
lishment of peace, an aesthetic appreciation of 
Russia’s cultural past may be as important as 
a comprehension of communism or an under- 
standing of the controversial spheres of Rus- 
sian influence. 

We must admit, of course, that there are 
many things about Russia that we do not know 
and that we would like to know. We strive to 
distinguish fact from fiction in what we hear 
and try to evaluate to the best of our rational 
intelligence what we recognize as palpable 
propaganda. But whatever our confusion and 
uncertainty about contemporary Russia and 
our frank bewilderment at the sphinx-like 
enigma of Russia’s present-day foreign poli- 
cies, we are on very secure ground in discuss- 
ing Russia’s incalculable contribution to world 
culture in the field of literature—particularly 
the novel and drama. 

The golden age of Russian literature 
emerged in the nineteenth century from a 
background of czarist tyranny, rising magnif- 
icently from the de profundis of bitter misery 
and degradation, from the frustration and de- 
spair of a crushing physical environment. We 
stand in amazed wonder, equaled only by the 
emotion with which we viewed Russian re- 
sistance at Stalingrad, and contemplate the 
spiritual agony from which this gloriqus 
achievement was wrought. Tolstoy wrote his 
most inspired and illuminating utterances un- 
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der the constant threat of exile. Dostoevsky 
returned to write his great novels from nearly 
ten years in a Siberian prison camp; broken 
physically, but resurrected spiritually, he never 
wavered from his belief in the efficacy of the 
Christian gospel. Chekhov, a doctor of med- 
icine who could never find a cure for his own 
mortal ailments, wrote his plays in a race with 
death from tuberculosis. The glory of Russia 
has always been her unsuspected reserve of 
spiritual power. This is the central fact of 
nineteenth century Russian literary history, 
as it is of Russia’s present-day political and 
military history. 

In evaluating a culture as rich as Russia’s 
we must, of course, give some thought to his- 
tory. Russia is often spoken of as an old coun- 
try. This perhaps is true if we include in our 
calculations the old Slav communes and the 
ancient city-states that antedate the rise of 
Moscow. Russian civilization, as a matter of 
fact, is approximately of the same age as that 
of England, but Russia did not begin to 
emerge as a significant political entity until 
the time of Ivan III in the fifteenth century. 

Russia’s literature, however, is young—in 
fact the youngest in Europe, and as young as 
that of America. The late William Lyon 
Phelps, in a book that did much to popularize 
Russian literature in this country, made the 
following observation : 


Russian literature and American literature 
are twins. But there is this strong contrast, 
caused partly by the difference in the age of 
the two nations. In the early years of the nine- 
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teenth century, American literature sounds 
like a child learning to talk, and then aping his 
elders; Russian literature is the voice of a 
giant, waking from a long sleep, and becoming 
articulate. It is as though the world had watch- 
ed this giant’s slumber for a long time, won- 
dering what he would say when he awakened. 
And what he has said has been well worth the 
thousand years of waiting. 


Why artistic literature developed so late in 
a civilization as old and as rich in folklore as 
that of Russia is still a point of controversy. 
Lack of a national literary language may have 
been the cause. For, strange as it seems to us 
today, it is a fact that until the time of Push- 
kin, approximately the third decade of the 
nineteenth century, the Russian language was 
regarded as an inferior vehicle of literary ex- 
pression. Only the peasant spoke Russian, and 
no one thought of writing it if he had a mes- 
sage of dignity or beauty to convey. Readers 
of Tolstoy’s novels are at first surprised to 
find characters who belong to the intelligentsia 
or the aristocracy chattering interminably in 
French. In War and Peace the aristocratic 
ladies of Moscow and St. Petersburg, from a 
sense of patriotic duty after Napoleon’s inva- 
sion, make a conscientious effort to discon- 
tinue their use of French and to learn their 
own native language. 

But with the rise of Pan-Slavism, a phi- 
losophy that asserts the cultural as well as the 
political and economic self-sufficiency of Rus- 
sia, the language of the common people—of 
the peasant and the worker—became the lit- 
erary language of Russia; and in the work of 
the poets, novelists and dramatists of the nine- 
teenth century it assumes the tone, the delicacy 
and the volume of a magnificent instrument 
capable of expressing every gradation of 
human emotion. This potent influence that 
shaped the Russian language into an instru- 
ment of literary expression and stimulated 
the imagination of every Russian writer of 
the nineteenth century is still the dominant 
force in Russian life and thought; it inspired 
the heroic achievements of the Red Army and 
it whets Russian political diplomacy to a keen 
edge. Pan-Slavism connotes an emphasis on 
aspects of life purely Russian: a cultural iso- 
lationism, the exclusion of foreign influences 
and the concomitant discovery and exploita- 
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tion of indigenous resources. The result of 
this emphasis is a literature of magnificent 
originality, superb in its self-sufficiency, cul- 
turally independent of all the movements that 
have affected the ebb and flow of literary de- 
velopments in the outside world. 

Pan-Slavism is a pervasive influence that 
has inspired in the Russian more than an ex- 
alted nationalism or a fanatical devotion to 
Mother Russia. In Russian literature we are 
confronted with the paradox of regionalism 
that assumes the aspect of universality—for 
in revealing the heart of the Russian people 
Pan-Slavism reveals the heart of all human- 
ity. Literary historians grope in their critical 
nomenclature for a precise name to give this 
elusive quality combining cosmopolitanism, 
provincialism, regionalism and universality. 
Clifton Fadiman assigns it the inadequate 
designation “inclusiveness”; William Lyon 
Phelps with little more clarity calls it “vast- 
ness of spirit.” In some inexplicable way the 
spirit of Pan-Slavism has induced in the Rus- 
sian genius that ability to see life “steadily 
and to see it whole” that Matthew Arnold dis- 
covered in Athenian Sophocles. 

The quality that most clearly differentiates 
Russian literature from that of the rest of the 
world is this very power to see life steadily 
and to see it whole. For want of a better word 
the critics call it realism. Students of litera- 
ture are well aware of the innumerable grada- 
tions and mutations of realism in literature 
and of its wide range of effects and phenom- 
ena. Bliss Perry, laboring for an adequate 
practical definition of literary realism, sug- 
gests that it is the antithesis of the conven- 
tional, the idealistic and the imaginative, and 
that it consists of a conscious effort to include 
the commonplace and the unpleasant in a de- 
lineation of life exactly as it is. The extreme 
phase of realism, commonly referred to as 
naturalism and characterized often by a pre- 
dilection for the sordid, the vulgar, the sen- 
sual, the shocking, the sensational, and the 
frankly pornographic, is markedly lacking in 
Russian literature. The essence of this litera- 
ture is rather a realism that views life objec- 
tively and without prejudice—a truthful treat- 
ment of material that proposes, in the words 
of William Dean Howells, “to widen the 
bounds of human sympathy.” 

The real criterion of Russian realism is the 
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conviction it carries. Realism in other national 
literatures often impresses us as synthetic, but 
realism in Russian literature is authentic be- 
cause it is the natural manner of thinking of 
a people that has suffered much, a people that 
has always been face to face with the reali- 
ties of life and has become impatient with 
utopian romance. Hence Russian literature 
is imbued with a profound, primitive sadness 
utterly remote from shallow romantic senti- 
mentalism. The majestic pathos of Virgil’s 
phrase lacrimae rerum, “the tears of things,” 
seems almost to distil the quintessence of the 
Russian spirit. “My songs shall always live, 
they are rooted in the world’s woe!” sang 
Gerhart Hauptmann as a young poet. Rus- 
sian literature, too, is rooted in the world’s 
woe ; it stirs us as does Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phonie Pathétique, which, in the realm of mu- 
sic, sounds the same recurrent motifs of Rus- 
sian life. 

These various qualities of Russian life and 
thought are perhaps most clearly exemplified 
by the work of a single writer whose person- 
ality dominated Russian literature in the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth century— 
the towering, white-bearded seer of Yasnaya 
Polyana, Count Leo Tolstoy. Despite his aris- 
tocratic birth and his long heritage of culture, 
Tolstoy is in modern Russia more closely iden- 
tified with the common people than with the 
nobility, the feudal landlords or the intelli- 
gentsia of his generation. An intellectual by 
temperament and formal education, in his 
youth a trained officer in the czar’s army, he 
shared in his later years the labor of the 
peasants, learned the shoemaker’s trade, de- 
nounced war and preached pacifism ; and just 
before his death in 1910 he made plans to 
liquidate his ancestral estate and give away 
all his personal property. He was willing to 
share all his wealth with the poor in literal 
obedience to the injunction of Christ, whose 
teachings served as the pattern of his life. 
Tolstoy’s career as man and writer is one of 
the strangest paradoxes in literary history. 

Were he living today, this great social 
thinker, literary artist and humanitarian phi- 
losopher would probably be reconciled to the 
fundamental tenets of economic and political 
communism, although wherever an occasional 
communist appears in Tolstoy’s novels the 
characters indulge in endless arguments that 


have no positive direction and arrive at*no 
conclusive results. Some of the theories of 
Tolstoy’s contemporary, Karl Marx, are so 
deftly woven into the philosophic texture of 
Tolstoy’s novels under the guise of humani- 
tarianism that they escaped the rigid state 
censorship then throttling free speech in Rus- 
sia. 

Tolstoy’s memory is venerated today in 
Soviet Russia not so much because of his in- 
fluence as a political thinker—for this is prac- 
tically negligible—but because his literary 
work is universally regarded as the perfect 
embodiment of the spirit of Russia. 

War and Peace, often acclaimed by critics 
the greatest novel ever written, is accepted by 
contemporary Russia as the country’s na- 
tional epic, a vast magnificent panorama of 
all Russian life and the story of a people fac- 
ing the most critical moment in its na- 
tional existence with united heroism. Inter- 
woven with the historical texture of this story 
of the Napoleonic war in Russia are at least 
three distinct romances and numerous tales 
of battle, guerrilla fighting, camp life and 
peasant folklore. And out of it all emerges a 
philosophic calm which if fully comprehended 
today would direct the world on the only path 
toward lasting peace. This philosophy is sum- 
marized in the simple, half-mystical words 
of an illiterate peasant who vaguely explains 
that “he lives for his soul and does not forget 
God.” 

The very title of the book, War and Peace, 
is itself suggestive of an antithesis that the 
world fully appreciates today. Here Tolstoy 
is describing the impact of war — aggres- 
sive, brutal, unprovoked war—on human life. 
But he deals also with peace. So he em- 
phasizes and reiterates his central motif by 
contrasted scenes of light and shadow—the 
bloody battlefield of Borodino, the magic of 
a snow-covered landscape shimmering in the 
blue-white reflection of a winter moon; the 
nauseating stench of blood and gangrene in 
a dressing station on the edge of the battle, 
the fragrance of a new-mown hayfield in the 
summer sun; the hard frozen highway lit- 
tered with the dead and dying as Napoleon’s 
grande armée, like a mortally wounded ani- 
mal, creeps back on its long retreat from Mos- 
cow to Vilna—and in contrast, Christmas and 
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THE SPIRITUAL TRIUMPH OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


the quiet stars. Nowhere in modern litera- 
ture is the technique of antithesis more subtly 
or artistically developed. 


HE NAME of Fyodor Dostoevsky is often 

mentioned as second only to that of Tol- 
stoy among Russian writers. Dostoevsky’s 
last novel, The Brothers Karamazov, epito- 
mizes Russian life and thought of the nine- 
teenth century more completely than any of 
his other works. The plot interest in this book 
centers in a terrible crime and the solution of 
a murder mystery, and in this respect it is 
similar to Dostoevsky’s earlier novel, Crime 
and Punishment. But after all, the murder 
and the attendant mystery constitute merely 
the framework of a profoundly philosophic 
structure. The crime and everything con- 
nected with it are interpreted by Dostoevsky 
as serious and alarming symptoms of the 
moral decay sapping the vitality of Russian 
life. The three brothers of the Karamazov 
family symbolize the conflicting crosscurrents 
of Russian thought : Ivan represents nihilism, 
Dmitry sensualism, and Alyosha the redeem- 
ing efficacy of Christianity. In the end Ivan 
loses his mind, Dmitry runs away to escape 
exile to Siberia, and only Alyosha remains. 

Because of his absorption with the perversi- 
ties of human nature, with psychopathic and 
criminal types and decadent morality, Dos- 
toevsky has often been acclaimed a great psy- 
chological novelist. Toward the end of his 
career, with Crime and Punishment and The 
Brothers Karamazov secure in the judgment 
of the world, he wrote in his notebook : “They 
call me a psychologist; it is not true. I am 
merely a realist in the higher sense of the 
word ; that is, I depict all the depths of the 
human soul.” It is this higher spiritual realism 
that constitutes the crowning glory of Dos- 
toevsky’s artistry. 

In a recent book called The Soul of Russia 
Helen Iswolsky bears testimony to the living 
influence of Dostoevsky. “True to the in- 
spiration of Dostoevsky’s immortal novels,” 
she says, “the masses have refused to annihi- 
late God. They have rejected in their con- 
sciences the creed of violence and hatred . . . 
(hey are not fighting for communism: they 
are defending their fatherland . . . The dy- 
namic factor in the miracle of Russian resist- 
ance is not communism but her thousand- 
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year-old tradition, deeply ingrained in the 
Russian soul.” And the most significant ele- 
ment in this tradition, Miss Iswolsky con- 
cludes, is the Christian religion. 

The vital significance of Russian culture 
was revealed to the Western world through 
the work of Ivan Turgenev, the first Russian 
writer to be translated and to receive dis- 
tinguished attention throughout Europe and 
in America. An exile from his native country, 
he lived for many years in France and Ger- 
many, traveled in England, and made the 
acquaintance of literary men wherever he 
went. He became a dynamic connecting link 
between Russia and the West. Misunderstood 
by most his Russian contemporaries, detested 
even by Tolstoy, he nevertheless sustained to 
the end of his life an unwavering faith in Rus- 
sia and in the future greatness of Russian lit- 
erature. 

Unlike Tolstoy, Turgenev is exclusively 
artist and never preacher. And yet into the 
texture of his superbly constructed novels, 
without the philosophic disquisitions and epi- 
logues that sometimes weary the reader of 
Tolstoy, he insinuates as potent a social and 
moral philosophy as can be found anywhere 
in literature. His first significant book, A 
Sportman’s Sketches, had no deliberate prop- 
agandist intent but nevertheless served to 
clarify the mind of the Russian public on the 
issue of human slavery and helped indirectly 
to bring about the emancipation of the serfs. 
Henry James, one of Turgenev’s most ardent 
admirers, compares the influence of this book 
to that of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, while pointing 
out the obvious artistic superiority of the 
Russian novel. 

While critics appear to be divided in their 
choice of the masterpiece among Turgenev’s 
novels, Fathers and Sons perhaps reveals most 
clearly those qualities of the Russian spirit 
that are peculiarly significant today. For this 
novel, in its delineation of the clash between 
the turbulent younger generation of the sixties 
and the conservative older generation, reads 
today like a familiar page from very recent 
Russian history. Bazarov, iconoclastic young 
protagonist of the story who violently repu- 
diates all the older traditional values, may 
easily be identified as a prefigurative type of 
young Soviet Russia. In this novel, as in the 
later Virgin Soil, the modern reader feels the 
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ground swell of the tidal wave that swept 
away old Russia in 1917. 

There are, however, richer values in Tur- 
genev than historical analogies and anticipa- 
tions of current political and social movements. 
His novels—mere novelettes compared to the 
bulk of Tolstoy—are wrought with delicate 
lapidary skill ; almost Greek in their emotional 
restraint and structural symmetry, animated 
with living, vivid human personalities, they 
are among the treasured masterpieces of 
world literature. 

In the work of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and 
Turgenev we have distinct intimations of the 
forces of degeneration that were enervating 
Russian aristocratic society in the nineteenth 
century. But nowhere is this decay more im- 
pressively symbolized than in the plays of 
Anton Chekhov. Produced in 1904, just one 
year before the first Bolshevist revolution, 
The Cherry Orchard pictures the decline of 
the old aristocracy in conflict with the 
vigorous vitality of the rising proletariat gen- 
eration. One scene in the second act may be 
cited as sounding the key to the entire drama. 
Two lovers, Anya and Trofimov, sit in the 
spring twilight of the ancestral cherry orchard 
and talk about the future of Russia: 


Anya. Somehow, Petya, you’ve made me 
so that I don’t love the cherry orchard as I 
used to. I used to love it so dearly. I used to 
think that there was no spot on earth like our 
garden. 

Trorrmov. All Russia is our garden. The 
earth is great and beautiful—there are many 
beautiful places in it . . . . Think only, 
Anya, your grandfather, and great-grandfa- 
ther, and all your ancestors were slave owners 
—the owners of living souls—and from every 
cherry in the orchard, from every leaf, from 
every trunk there are human creatures look- 
ing at you. Cannot you hear their voices? . . . 

Your orchard is a fearful thing, and when 
in the evening or at night one walks about the 
orchard, the old bark on the trees glimmers 
dimly in the dusk, and the old cherry trees 
seem to be dreaming of centuries gone by and 
tortured by fearful visions. Yes! We are at 
least two hundred years behind, we have really 
gained nothing yet, we have no definite atti- 
tude to the past, we do nothing but theorize 
or complain of depression or drink vodka. It 
is clear that to begin to live in the present we 
must first expiate our past, we must break 


with it ; and we can expiate it only by suffer- 
ing, by extraordinary unceasing labor. Under- 
stand that, Anya ... . The moon is rising. 
Here is happiness—here it comes! It is com- 
ing nearer and nearer; already I can hear its 
footsteps. And if we never see it—if we may 
never know it—what does it matter? Others 
will see it after us. 


C HEKHOV'S foreboding has now become re- 
ality ; Trofimov’s youthful ecstatic proph- 
ecy is now fulfilled. In Russia today the old 
cherry orchard is gone and in its place 
stretch the endless acres of collectivized farm 
lands and the smoking steel mills of Stalin- 
grad. And what of Russian literature today? 

It is perhaps too early to get a clear view 
of the real quality of contemporary Russian 
thought ; here in America we do not yet fully 
understand the sources of its inspiration. In 
the new Russian literature, the novels and 
plays that are now being translated and cir- 
culated, we sense first of all a sharp differ- 
ence from the literature of the earlier period. 
We miss that vastness of spirit, that quality 
of almost Homeric universality that lifts the 
literature of nineteenth century Russia to the 
highest peak of excellence. With his vast pan- 
orama of Soviet life in The Quiet Don Sho- 
lokhov comes closest to approximating the 
spirit of Tolstoy. Many of the new Russian 
books neturally deal with war; battlefield 
realism of the finest kind is seen in such works 
as Voitekhov’s The Last Vays of Sowactopol, 
Another significant type of fiction recounts 
the struggle, toil and ultimate triumph of the 
revolution. Some books, such as the very pop- 
ular novel called Frossia, describe with a 
flash of the old realism the transition through 
which Soviet society is passing and the inevi- 
table suffering involved in the transformation 
of a bourgeois society into a communist so- 
ciety. Much of the new literature, however, 
seems timid and cautious; even Ilya Ehren- 
burg, one of the most popular of Soviet writ- 
ers, tones down his defiant individualism at 
a warning gesture from the Kremlin. And 
while one still finds an occasional touch of the 
delicate symbolism of Chekhov and Andre- 
yev, eloquent in its overtones and silences, 
on the whole recent Russian writing suggests 
shackled potentialities ; dedicated to the pro- 
saic purpose of rationalizing the Soviet way 
of life, it seems mechanistic and regimented. 
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Only a dreamer with no realistic awareness 
of the contemporary political scene would 
deny that the communistic way of life is to- 
day stifling the literary genius of the Russian 
people. Democracy, either as a recognized 
form of government or as the informing spirit 
of a government that might be called by an 
entirely different name, has down through the 
ages furnished the nourishing soil from which 
the creative vigor of man in literature and in 
all the arts has derived its sustaining strength. 
No great literature can flourish in an atmos- 
phere that stunts, suppresses or minimizes the 
individuality of the artist. 

“Democracy,” says the philosophic Chinese, 
Dr. Lin Yutang, “is a hard thing to learn, 
both for the rulers and for the ruled.” We 
must keep in mind the important fact that the 
Russian common people have only recently 
emerged from a state of serfdom and have 
scarcely had time to learn the hard lessons of 
democracy. The Russian experiment is a con- 
crete exemplification of Aristotle’s warning 
that the danger inherent in democracy is its 
lack of self-control, its tendency to go to 
extremes. The Soviet constitution sets forth 
in blunt, unvarnished language the principle 
of government by a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Under such a dictatorship individual 
initiative, which is the very essence of Amer- 
ican democracy in business, in industry and 
even in the development of the arts, is entirely 
subordinated to the common good of the state. 

In America representatives of three diver- 
gent faiths—a Jew, a Catholic and a Protes- 
tant—can appear on the same platform and 
discuss with tolerance the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all religion: the brotherhood of man. 
Doctrines, they would agree, are the mere ex- 
ternals of faith; the essential thing is faith 
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itself. In a similar manner America and Rus- 
sia may come to a mutual understanding of 
their fundamental common ideals. Russia is 
an old country; her sons have fought, bled 
and died in many wars. In World War II she 
struggled with blind, frenzied fury and vin- 
dictive savagery for an ideal of liberty. Amer- 
ica, too, has gone through her ordeal of fire, 
steel and blood for a similar ideal. 

Is it a confession of ignorance or of nos- 
talgic romanticism to suggest that mere po- 
litical expediency may not have been the 
primary prompting of the alliance between 
Russia and America? Or that there are sound 
and permanent reasons for a close relation- 
ship between a country which is old but just 
emerging to the realization of freedom, and 
a nation younger in years but older and more 
experienced in the ways of democracy? In 
this alliance, confirmed as it is with a mutual 
outpouring of blood and tears and costly 
treasure, there are surely certain values that 
must not be heedlessly thrown away through 
inept diplomacy on either side. Proud of her 
freedom, sensitive to her sacrifices and losses, 
jealous of her achievements and her power, 
suspicious of any gesture that contradicts her 
Pan-Slavic self-sufficiency, Russia will be dif- 
ficult to persuade at any peace table. 

Russia’s realism of today may refute the 
exalted idealism of Tolstoy. But above the 
discord of diplomatic controversy we still 
remember that it was a Russian who said, 
“The increase of love will contribute, more 
than any other factor, to founding the King- 
dom of God upon earth; that is, to replacing 
an organization of life in which division, de- 
ceit and violence are omnipotent, by a new 
order in which concord, truth and brother- 
hood will reign.” 











Old West Is Gone 
IF THE PROSPECT PLEASES, by Lapp Hay- 
sTeap. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 
} &- subtitle of this intriguing volume is 
“the West that the guidebooks. never 
mention,” and it may be likened to a mirror 
in which we bumptious Westerners may see 
ourselves as others see us. We may as well 
confess that a century of bidding for immi- 
gration and capital has developed an ingrown 
habit of painting only the bright colors, and 
we are quick on the trigger when an outsider 
dares to point out the deep shadows in the 
scene. 

With a healthy but grim sort of humor we 
can discuss the shortcomings of our bailiwick 
among ourselves privately; but let a public 
speaker or a newspaper blazon them to 
the world, and our sophomoric Pollyannas 
raise a chorus of protest and condemnation. 
Perhaps, however, this is just one manifes- 
tation of our youth—which, says the author, 
is the characteristic that makes the West 
“willing to try anything once, and bounce 
back if it fails.” 

A Westerner himself, Ladd Haystead has 
done a public service in saying what many 
another loyal Westerner has wanted to say 
out loud but didn’t because he lacked either 
the medium or the courage. This reviewer has 
long maintained that our promotional organi- 
zations should shift their targets; instead of 
running flamboyant advertisements in East- 
ern magazines and sending out fancy booklets 
to the rest of the country, we had better sell 
our own people on the home-grown oppor- 
tunities here. 

“But it is not too late,” says the author, 
“for the chamber gentlemen, the booster 
brethren, and the hundreds of community 
promotion organizations to change their 
sights, re-examine their position, and stop 
looking for that wealthy Easterner, that out- 
of-state capital, that new branch of the Zilch 
Company. Instead, they can turn about and 
dig in for the hard and onerous work of lift- 
ing each community by its own bootstraps.” 
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And those bootstraps are ample for the 
task. Home-brewed capital is plentiful ; home- 
grown talent is yearning for an outlet ; though 
the West’s boasted natural resources have 
long been exploited to enrich non-resident 
capitalists (as the author shows), they are 
far from exhausted and lack only the mobil- 
ization of native talent and capital to “lift 
each community by its own bootstraps.” Then 
we shall no longer have to see our mest able 
and ambitious youth shaking the dust of the 
West off their feet as soon as we have edu- 
cated them, and seeking opportunity in the 
crowded marts of the East. 

Decentralization of industry is a popular 
theme, but it will come only as each region 
and community builds its own—not by in- 
veigling established industry to send a few 
crumbs of manufacture and distribution into 
the wide-open spaces. If Haystead had said 
nothing else than to challenge the West to 
“roll its own,” his book would deserve wide 
reading. 

That theme, however, is only one of many 
salutary facts and inspiring ideas that the 
author presents in this slim volume. Note 
especially that “the West of song and story, 
the West of fable and myth, the West of col- 
orful books and neon-promotion brochures, 
as well as the Western ‘Society’ of Frederick 
Jackson Turner, is gone.” Once we accept 
that fact we are ready to tackle the job from 
a new stance. 

“Inferiority complexes just don’t flourish 
west of the one hundredth meridian,” Hay- 
stead states. Western pride “rises not from 
the past, but from an inward conviction that 
anyone who lives and fights his way through 
a land of superlatives must just naturally 
have more self-reliance than anyone else. 
Until Westerners lose that trait they will 
probably continue to annoy Easterners with 
their ‘breeziness,’ their self-possession which 
is born of self-reliance, and their downright 
sickening ability to make their boasts come 
true.” 

With all this superlative self-reliance it is 
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the more remarkable that we still plead with 
foreign capital to come in and utilize our 
resources, then abuse it because it takes the 
profits back East. 

“There are increasing signs, however, that 
we are on the way to a new and better West 
without sacrificing the best of the West that 
was. We have never lacked confidence in 
business founded on the land, farming, cat- 
tle, mining, oil. These are raw-materials in- 
dustries which grew of their own compulsion, 
but in which the big pay-off comes from proc- 
essing and merchandising. More and more we 
are assuming the risks and applying our 
energies to “consumer goods” and service, 
which the author points out as the most 
promising prospect for the New West. 

The Southwest, which is only a part of 
the author’s “West,” has all the beauties and 
advantages, all the faults and deficiencies, 
that he finds elsewhere. His searching treat- 
ment of the subject will be of untold benefit 
if the book is as widely circulated and read 
as it deserves to be. 

The layman will find it highly readable, 
even entertaining; and, despite the paucity 
of statistics, the scientist will search in vain 
for any significant inaccuracies. 

The University of Oklahoma Press has 
added to its own laurels in publishing /f the 
Prospect Pleases, a most timely contribution 
in this period of post-war reconversion. ‘““The 
resulting picture is not too rosy,” but “there 
is a brightness in the scene, for philosophers 
are not so tired beyond the hundredth meri- 
dian. Where there has been so much disap- 
pointment there is still more hope and less 
tendency to despair of a better tomorrow.” 

—T. C. RicHarpson. 


Facile But Formless 
THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES, 
1945, edited by Mantua Forty. Houghton Mif- 
flin, Boston. 
T HIRTY years ago Edward J. O’Brien be- 
gan to winnow the short stories published 
in the United States and to collect the best of 
them annually in an anthology which rapidly 
became a kind of national institution. His 
work was distinguished by two factors: his 
own high taste and sense of originality, which 
led him to search the little magazines as well 


as those of large circulation, and hisaddition 
to the book of a survey enumerating authors, 
titles, and magazines in which sfries were 
published. Since Mr. O’Brien’s déath in 1941 
his work has been continued by Martha Foley, 
well known for her own servicss to short fic- 
tion through her editorship o/ the magazine 
Story. The 1945 edition is the fourth to ap- 
pear under Miss Foley’s direction. 

The current volume contains thirty-one 
stories, mostly the work of little known but 
talented writers, althougi Miss Foley does 
admit to her collection pieces by Louis Brom- 
field, Robert Penn Warren, and Emily Hahn. 
In her foreword the editor repeats the fami- 
liar indictment of the large-circulation maga- 
zines because of their encouragement of con- 
servatism and polished mediocrity, and she 
voices the usual praise of the small magazines 
for their audacious and sympathetic welcome 
of experimental work. Yet Miss Foley is not 
optimistic about the amount of experimenta- 
tion in contemporary writing. And perhaps 
it is this doubt that leads her to make most 
of her selections from the very periodicals 
which in theory she condemns. Thus seven of 
her stories originally appeared in The New 
Yorker, eight in Harper's Bazaar, two in The 
Atlantic Monthly, two in Mademoiselle, and 
one each in Esquire, The American Mercury, 
and Good Housekeeping. Of the remaining 
nine stories, two selections are made from 
the Partisan Review, and individual stories 
are reprinted from the Sewanee Review, the 
SoutHwesTt Review (Mrs. Tartt’s “Ala- 
bama Sketches”), the Prairie Schooner, 
Story, and the Yale Review. Thus the propor- 
tion of selection tends to invalidate Miss 
Foley’s remark that the most original and ex- 
perimental fiction is driven to the pages of the 
periodicals of small circulation. 

The high technical facility of the writers 
is perhaps the first factor to be observed by 
the reader. Whether the mood is light and 
whimsical, as in the stories of Carlos Bulo- 
san and George Panetta, or grotesque and bit- 
ter as in those of Theodore Pratt and W. G. 
Hardy, one is impressed by the deftness and 
assurance of the writers. For the most part 
these stories are spare and simple; only in 
Isaac Rosenfeld’s “The Hand That Fed Me,” 
original in conception but blurred in execu- 
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tion, dees prolixity spoil the effect. Another 
characteistic is the tendency of many to be 
mere skeches, fragments of scenes or situa- 
tions withwuit special impact. Modern readers 
of fiction ae accustomed to the disintegra- 
tion of plot, but one need not be as strict a 
technician as Edgar Allan Poe to demand at 
least the shadew of form. Finally, this an- 
thology of steries, which the publisher’s 
blurb calls “distinguished,” has remarkably 
little to say. In acollection supposedly dom- 
inated by freshness and novelty there is a 
good deal of the conventional. 

Among the indivilual stories every reader 
will choose his own favorites. The Armenian 
relatives of Richard Hagopian and the Italian 
ones of George Panetta are presented with 
the detached humor that William Saroyan 
likes to lavish on his eccentric Californians. 
Theodore Pratt’s “The Owl That Kept Wink- 
ing” has a Poe-like eeriness which is quite 
effective, and Isaac Rosenfeld’s epistolary 
fugue on the theme of a Christmas card has 
marked originality. But the most effective 
piece of writing in the book is Jessamyn 
West’s “First Day Finish,” one of the charm- 
ing stories about Quakers and their customs 
which are bringing the author wide recog- 
nition. The reader will not soon forget this 
episode of the Quaker farmer whose love of 
a good horse triumphed over his sense of 
decorum on First Day. 

—JoHN T. FLANAGAN. 


Heroes a Dime a Dozen 
WE ARE THE WOUNDED, by Kerth WHEELER. 

E. P. Dutton, New York. 

| D ppsene you have been in a battle line, 

trench or foxhole and felt something 
wham you like a baseball bat, know that you 
have been hit and are down, maybe for the 
count, you will find something new in this 
book. 

It is not merely another war book, but an 
entirely different one dealing with how it 
feels, how it keeps on feeling in the days 
afterward, and how men with holes are made 
whole. 

It started on the second day of Iwo 
when Keith Wheeler, war correspondent for 
the Chicago Times, crawled into a shell-hole 
command post of the 25th Marines. 


Jima 
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A barrage from the Japs was then spray- 
ing the 24th Marines landing on the beach. 
In a few minutes it swept over the foxhole 
and Wheeler pulled himself into his helmet. 
Then it lifted and converged on three Sher- 
man tanks and a handful of Marines ap- 
proaching hedgehog fortifications. Wheeler, 
accustomed to battlefields, stood up to watch 
and do a good job of reporting. It was then 
that the baseball bat smashed against the 
right side of his face, a freshet of red spurted 
out of his neck and he started falling. And 
a surprised and disgusted Wheeler knew that 
flow of blood couldn’t be stopped and decided 
this was it. 

But it wasn’t. It was merely the kickoff 
to the book. 

And thereafter Wheeler gives a play by 
play of what happens to those who go down 
in battle, the almost impossible task of evac- 
uating the wounded—some were not—under 
fire, the agony, sardonic humor and nuisance 
that comes later. 

But by no means is the book devoted to 
Wheeler’s case. As a matter of fact he picks 
out many of the most interesting cases found 
in two months he spent in a hospital with his 
jaws wired together and sucking soupthrough 
a straw, and details their adventures and their 
wounds. In a chapter on “Fragments of He- 
roes,” and it is by no means as horrible as it 
sounds, he includes a Dallas resident, Pfc. 
Cecil E. Downey, although Wheeler was 
largely writing for the Midwest. Downey’s 
legs were blown away and he may or may 
not walk again. 

Then there is another chapter grabbed by 
two Texans, Sgt. Bill Harrell of Mercedes 
and Pfc. Andrew Jackson Carter, the Duke 
of Paducah, who fought off the Japs from a 
foxhole with everything, including a bayo- 
neted Jap rifle, when their own guns were 
jammed by volcanic ash. Harrell, most of one 
arm shot away, lay in the hole while Carter 
went for a medic. Three Japs approached, 
one charged and then laid a grenade by Har- 
rell’s chin. Harrell threw it back at them with 
his good hand; it killed the Japs but it lost 
him his other hand. He will have the choice 
of utilitarian hooks or nice but useless wax 
hands. 

For those who can take it, there is a chap- 
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ter on the Faceless, those who have lost the 
face from the eyes down. The medics were 
slowly manufacturing a face for one man 
who had a few spots to anchor it to when 
Wheeler left the hospital, but for another 
there would be nothing but a red cavern below 
the eyes and a tongue that laid on a chest. 
The book is raw in spots; in others it’s 
rough, but it’s real and vivid and different 
and true and heroes are a dime a dozen, al- 
though a different kind from those about 
whom you usually read. 
—KENNETH FOoree. 


California Here We Come 


TRAIL TO CALIFORNIA, The Overland Jour- 
nal of Vincent Geiger and Wakeman Bryarly, 
edited with an Introduction by Davin Morris 
Porrer. Yale University Press, New Haven. 


MEXICAN GOLD TRAIL, The Journal of a 
Forty-Niner, by Grorce W. B. Evans, edited by 
Gienn S. DuMKE with a Preface by RoBert 
Giass CLELAND. The Huntington Library, San 
Marino, California. 

A FEW flakes of precious yellow metal were 

found in the bright sands of a Cali- 
fornia river early in 1848, and that recently 
conquered territory was seized with gold mad- 
ness. “The blacksmith dropped his hammer, 
the carpenter his plane, the mason his trowel, 
the farmer his sickle, the baker his loaf, and 
the tapster his bottle,” is how the contempo- 
rary Alcalde of Monterey described it. “All 
were off for the mines.” 

An attempt was made to keep the discovery 
secret. The news soon leaked, however, and 
spread rapidly along the Pacific coast. By 
autumn, when it was first mentioned in the 
New York press, some four thousand Mexi- 
cans and South Americans had already 
reached the gold regions. As information be- 
came more definite, and particularly when 
California gold began to reach an incredulous 
East, the fever spread. James Marshall had 
pulled a trigger, and the nation exploded. 
America surged forward to the Pacific and 
Manifest Destiny, at least in its lateral di- 
mension, was fulfilled. 

This migration, at full flood in ’49, con- 
quered the West. Seventy-seven thousand 
immigrants, not including some three thou- 
sand sailors who deserted their ships, reached 
California in that year. Many came in sailing 
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vessels around the Horn, especially those 
from seawashed New England and Atlantic 
ports. A favorite route was by way of Pan- 
ama—the entire journey, except for the short 
land trip across the Isthmus, being made by 
sea. Another route was by sea to Vera Cruz, 
thence overland to Mazatlan or some other 
port on the west coast of Mexico, and thence 
by sea again to California. Most of the im- 
migrants, however, came to California over- 
land. 

There were numerous overland trails and 
the Californians, as those bound for that El 
Dorado already called themselves, broke new 
ones. There was hardly an east-west drain- 
age pattern of consequence in the West that 
didn’t form at least part of an overland route ; 
and across the Great Plains, grass and water 
permitting, almost any path could be fol- 
lowed. 

The most important single route was the 
so-called California Trail, over which per- 
haps as many as half of the immigrants of 
’49 traveled. This road started at Indepen- 
dence on the Missouri River. Here the roads 
of the westward-pushing pioneers, except 
for occasional stray strands such as those 
through St. Joseph, Leavenworth and Coun- 
cil Bluff, funneled into the great roads of the 
West, the Santa Fe and Oregon Trails. The 
California Trail was in fact the old Oregon 
Trail until southern Idaho was reached, when 
the true California Trail branched off. From 
Independence the Oregon Trail followed wa- 
ter courses as far as possible: the Kansas, 
Big and Little Blues, and Platte River val- 
leys, through South Pass, thence optionally 
via Fort Hall in Idaho or the Great Salt Lake ; 
together again on the Humboldt River, across 
the dreaded Humboldt Desert, over the Sierra 
Nevada and down Bear River to Sacramento 
and the gold regions. The braided track of 
this trail expanded into a network sometimes 
fifty miles wide on the plains, constricted to 
a single road through the mountain passes, 
expanded again and converged again on 
desert water holes. 

Other important overland routes were via 
the Santa Fe Trail to Santa Fe, thence by the 
old Spanish Trail to southern California and 
up to the gold regions; or down the Rio 
Grande almost to El Paso, then, following 
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the track made a short time before by Philip 
St. George Cooke and his Mormon battalion, 
over the Gila River route to southern Cali- 
fornia. Other southern overland routes 
started from ports in South Texas, crossed 
the plains of West Texas to El Paso, thence 
proceeded by the Gila River route. 

In the earlier years of the great westward 
migrations it was the common practice to 
form companies for mutual protection and 
mutual assistance. Some of them were also 
joint business adventures. Most of these or- 
ganizations were extremely simple. Two com- 
panies formed at Johnson’s Station, about 
twenty miles west of Dallas, in the spring of 
49. Consisting of men from Dallas County 
and men from Shreveport, they adopted 
Army regulations “excepting the extension 
of punishment to life and limb.” A few of the 
companies were superlative. The Sagamore 
and Sacramento Company of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, for example, sported gray uniforms 
braided with silver, and each member was 
armed with rifle, revolver, saber and knife. 
There was a wagon to each four men, and 
each wagon was especially built and carried 
a swivel gun. The harnesses of the horses 
which drew them were fitted with silver- 
plated trappings; the company included a 
band of music. Many of these companies 
broke up entirely or divided into factions 
while still on the journey. None of them 
long survived arrival in California. 

Many of those who made the journey to 
California kept journals of their travels and 
experiences, and so the West has no single 
Odyssey but thousands. Hundreds of these 
accounts have been published and are gener- 
ally available for study. Many more exist 
only in manuscript and are kept as priceless 
heritages by the descendants of the authors, 
or are in the hands of libraries or private col- 
lectors. Year after year more of these manu- 
script journals are published. 

The publications under review are of this 
type. The Geiger and Bryarly journal is one 
of some fifty manuscript journals in the col- 
lection of Western Americana presented in 
1943 to Yale University Library by William 
Robertson Coe. The manuscript of the Evans 
journal is owned by the great-niece of its 


author, who has permitted its publication 
by Huntington Library. 

The Geiger and Bryarly journal may be 
regarded as the account of a normal overland 
journey by way of South Pass—if any jour- 
ney may be regarded as normal about which 
the editor of its journal can general- 
ize, “Economic determinism is as inadequate 
to explain the Forty-Niners as it is to account 
for the Crusades.” The Charlestown, Vir- 
ginia,, Mining Company, of whose journey 
this journal is an account, left Charlestown 
on March 27, 1849; went by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad to Cumberland, Maryland, 
by stages over the old Cumberland Pike 
to the Ohio River and by river steam- 
boat to Cincinnati, St. Louis and St. Joseph. 
In St. Joseph the company waited almost a 
month, since the grass was late on the plains 
that year. The journal commences at this 
point. Geiger kept it until June 23, on the 
North Platte, when he turned it over to Bry- 
arly. On August 29 they reached the diggings 
above Sacramento, 110 days out from St. 
Joseph, and the journal ends. 

This journal is ably edited with an intro- 
duction by David Morris Potter, assistant 
professor of history at Yale University. He 
traces the career of the journalists and ap- 
pends a constitution and roster of the com- 
pany as well as Geiger’s diary of the journey 
from Staunton, Virginia, to St. Joseph, tables 
showing the travel schedules of various im- 
migrants of 1849 by way of the South Pass, 
a useful descriptive bibliography, and a map. 

If the Geiger and Bryarly journal may be 
regarded as normal, the more extensive and 
more poignant Evans journal, edited by Glenn 
S. Dumke with a preface by Robert Glass Cle- 
land, is abnormal. It is the journal of a tender- 
foot who “saw the elephant” on a strange 
trail, who faced death by disease, starvation 
or thirst more than once, whose single desire 
was to gain wealth enough in the gold fields 
to permit him to return to his family in Ohio, 
and who, failing to attain this desire, died at 
an early age a few days after the journal ends. 

On February 20, 1849, George W. B. 
Evans left Defiance, Ohio, with a party of 
fifteen—the original “Defiance Gold Hunt- 
ers’ Expedition.” They traveled by steamboat 
down the Ohio and Mississippi to New Or- 
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leans, thence transshipping at Galveston to 
Port Lavaca, Texas. This part of the journey 
is especially interesting to Texans. The ex- 
pedition traveled to San Antonio via Victoria 
and Goliad. Victoria was “not in a flourishing 
condition” and Goliad was “a very small and 
wild looking place with a public house, one 
store and a grocery.” Even San Antonio was 
a village “with narrow, irregular streets all 
terminating in the plaza.” 

Passing through Castroville, the company 
crossed the Rio Grande near the site of the 
present Eagle Pass. They continued to San 
Fernando, “a place similar to San Antonio,” 
where seven of the party withdrew “to re- 
turn to their homes after having accomplished 
more than half the distance.” By May 2 our 
company is called the Ohio Company and 
“is travelling in connection with the Missis- 
sippi Mining Company.” Instead of going via 
Saltillo to Chihuahua, to save time the com- 
pany struck out across the long, waterless 
stretch of mountainous desert and, under- 
going great peril and hardship, reached San 
Carlos and Presidio del Norte. 

Thence they proceeded via Coyame and 
San Geronimo to Chihuahua, where they re- 
cruited men and animals. Next they passed 
through Hacienda Encinillas, Galeana, Janos, 
over Guadalupe Pass, through San Bernar- 
dino, and reached Santa Cruz. Five days later 
they were in Tucson, “which we found but 
little better than an Indian town.” They con- 
tinued down the west bank of the Santa Cruz 
and south bank of the Gila Rivers to the Colo- 
rado River, which they crossed over again to 
California. 

Continuing through Warner’s Ranch, they 
reached Los Angeles on September 16. “The 
buildings are principally of adobe and only 
one house two stories high.” From here, go- 
ing along the mission trail, they by-passed 
San Francisco and reached Stockton on Oc- 
tober 22. They pushed on without stop to the 
Agua Fria diggings on the Mariposa Grant 
and on October 31, “Mr. Arnold and myself 
had dug out half an ounce of gold.” 

In the diggings, Evans had the common 
experience of but little success. He left the 
mines on March 18, 1850, and worked in 
San Francisco and Sacramento when he 
could work at all, for he was a very ill man, 
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until his death on December 16. The journal 
ends November 6. At the end of his first year 
in California, Evans cast up his accounts and 
found that he had earned, on an average, 
$62.48 a month. 

Of the two journals, the Evans journal is 
by all odds the more interesting to the casual 
reader. —E. DeGOLyeEr. 


Billion Dollar Department 
USDA: MANAGER OF AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURE, by Ferpre Deertnc. University of 

Oklahoma Press, Norman. 

) Bese: about agriculture and its ram- 

ified problems has increased surprisingly 
in recent years. Latest such work—USDA: 
Manager of American Agriculture —is a 
book of more than ordinary interest and im- 
portance. It deals frankly with a subject 
which has had about as much publicity in the 
last fifteen years as the steel industry. 

Whether or not we agree with all phases of 
the far-flung program imposed upon the 
American farmer since 1933 to control crop 
production and the marketing of many basic 
products, the fact remains that a mighty or- 
ganization has profoundly affected not only 
the affairs of the American farmer but the 
life of the whole nation. To millions of farm- 
ers in recent years, however, USDA has ex- 
isted largely in terms of AAA, FSA, WFA 
and other Federal agencies and bureaus set 
up during the emergency of depression years 
or war. Thousands of youngsters probably 
now think of USDA only as something seen 
through the youthful eyes of 4-H Club boys 
and Future Farmers. Grown-ups, on the con- 
trary, may think of USDA as a powerful 
agency dispensing largesse to complying 
farmers and stockmen, or a superengineering 
agency engaged in building for farmers vast 
terracing works, earthen dams or ponds to 
impound stock water. 

Just how USDA is looked at is largely a 
matter of viewpoint and of personal interest 
and benefit. This does not necessarily imply 
that the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
become topheavy, or that its vast establish- 
ments and its armies of resident and field 
agents are nonessential—though it goes with- 
out saying that the department is bewildering 
to most people. It is not easy to see why the 
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American farmer—equipped as he is with the 
most modern implements in the world, with 
greater opportunity than the farmers of any 
other nation, with huge tracts of fertile soil, 
with a buying public able and willing to con- 
sume practically everything his farm may 
yield—needs to have the largest agricultural 
agency on earth to tell him what to do. 

It is a little difficult to follow the develop- 
ment of USDA from its humble beginning 
with a $1,000 grant to the U. S. Patent 
Office in 1839 to its present stature as a 
$1,000,000,000 enterprise. Those who have 
tried to find their way through the ramifica- 
tions of the so-called Extensible Building 
back of the Agricultural Administration 
Building in Washington may have wondered 
how so many specialists can all be working at 
the same time for the farmers of the nation. 
Next to the War Department’s Pentagon 
Building this is the nation’s largest. At peak 
periods during the war probably fifty thou- 
sand human beings a day passed through its 
corridors. One merely asks why does Amer- 
ican agriculture need such an unwieldy sys- 
tem, in which constant duplication of effort at 
the taxpayer’s expense plays a signal part? 

No lesser observer of the American agri- 
cultural scene than Louis Bromfield, author 
of Pleasant Valley, the book which probably 
has aroused more interest in land than all the 
government bulletins put together, told an 
Oklahoma City audience several years ago: 

“There no longer is any leadership coming 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the time is rapidly approaching when we 
must turn the whole thing upside down and 
raise hell. It is probably not the fault of the 
hardworking people inside the department, 
but the USDA leaders are not making plans 
for the future and we can’t continue patching 
up the department any longer.” 

Governor Bricker of Ohio declared that it 
was not just lack of leadership, but the wrong 
kind of leadership that is hurting both the 
USDA and the American farmer. He urged 
a sweeping reorganization both of the depart- 
ment’s personnel and of its objectives. 

Ferdie Deering cites these various criti- 
cisms just as he extolls the scientific and ex- 
ploratory results of the department’s research 
scientists. Somewhere between the extreme 
views is the evident truth. 
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USDA in the past fifteen years has wan- 
dered far from its earlier objectives. Those 
objectives may have been too limited. They 
needed expanding with the changing times, 
but one doubts whether USDA should ever 
have engaged in those New Deal experiments 
which cost the nation billions of dollars and 
which led to such uneconomic measures as the 
plowing under of millions of acres of cotton 
and the killing of thousands of sows and little 
pigs at a time when half the nation and much 
of the world were hungry and underclothed. 
The hysteria which crept into USDA during 
the depression years in the heroic attempt to 
change disaster into a miraculous recovery 
overnight could lead only to great confusion. 
To this day American agriculture has not re- 
covered from the effects of those unwar- 
ranted remedial measures which failed to 
effect a cure. 

Deering recognizes that as a result of 
faulty cotton policies American cotton has 
virtually priced itself out of world markets. 
Texas and Oklahoma cotton—the cotton 
which gave the United States its balance in 
foreign trade—today is piled up in Federal 
warehouses. Much of this cotton is of so low 
a grade that no one will buy it at any price, 
while Brazilian, Argentine, Indian and Egyp- 
tian cotton growers supply Europe’s mill de- 
mands. 

We may look back to the era of such an 
able administrator as Tama Jim Wilson, long- 
time incumbent of the secretaryship, and take 
stock of the efforts of such a scientific leader 
as Dr. Henry Fairchild, famous plant ex- 
plorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry who 
introduced some of our most cherished 
crops; or such renowned thinkers as the late 
Dr. O. E. Howard, who for so long headed 
the Bureau of Entomology and pioneered in 
insect control, and Dr. Marc Francis, who 
blazed the trail in the control of Texas cattle 
fever, and Dr. W. D. Hunter with his re- 
sourceful efforts to check the pink bollworm 
of cotton and the cotton boll weevil. As we 
look back to these men, we feel a sense of 
reverent devotion to a dauntless crew of re- 
searchers who never thought of themselves 
but always considered the welfare of agricul- 
ture and of the people as a whole. 

Ferdie Deering’s book will throw light 
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upon all the varied divisions of which USDA 
is constituted. He shows the unnecessary fric- 
tion between departments, the overlapping of 
duties, the stupidity of higher-ups and lower- 
downs in all groupings of the immense estab- 
lishment which somehow nevertheless does a 
fair job along established lines. 

No one can have any quarrel with such 
services as Soil Conservation, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Farm Credit, or 
Public Roads Administration, which have 
brought undoubted advantages to farmers as 
a whole though they have often unfairly im- 
pinged upon private enterprise. In a world 
which is steadily going in the direction of 
socialistic experimentation such develop- 
ments must be expected. One merely wonders 
whether some of these devices will survive a 
change of administrations. 

There is every indication that with the war 
ended at last, and agricultural research again 
to the fore, the USDA will return to some of 
its neglected scientific investigations which 
will gradually raise agriculture to the com- 
manding place it deserves to occupy in the 
estimation of a people so vitally dependent 
upon it. 

—VicTor SCHOFFELMAYER. 


Poets’ Letters Collected 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF BAYARD 
TAYLOR AND PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 
edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
CuHarLtes Durry. Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge. 
T HIs beautifully printed little volume con- 
tains forty-six letters—all the known 
surviving letters exchanged between Bayard 
Taylor (1825-1878), “the Laureate of the 
Gilded Age,” and Paul Hamilton Hayne 
(1830-1886), “the Laureate of the South.” 
The twenty-seven letters by Hayne had 
never been printed before. The originals are 
in the Cornell University Library. Six of the 
Taylor letters had already been published, 
eight others had been published in part, and 
five are here published for the first time. The 
originals are scattered in various collections. 
The editor wisely decided to include the pre- 
viously published letters of Taylor and ar- 
range chronologically all the available letters 
exchanged by the two poets. 
Between 1859 and 1878, the years covered 
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by these letters, Taylor lived in Pennsylvania 
and New York and traveled widely both in 
the United States and abroad. Hayne lived 
in Charleston, South Carolina, until the end 
of the Civil War, which swept away his home, 
library, and fortune; thereafter he spent 
twenty years, until his death, in a lonely 
cottage sixteen miles west of Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Because of poverty and ill health, he rare- 
ly left his home after the war, though he 
visited a few Southern cities and made two 
trips to New England and New York, where 
he renewed his personal acquaintance with 
Northern writers whom he had visited before 
the war. In the main, his existence was lonely, 
and for intellectual companionship he was 
almost entirely dependent upon the letters 
which he exchanged with other literary men. 
These letters make very vivid the contrast 
between the conditions under which Northern 
and Southern men of letters worked in the 
years following the war. They also indicate 
that Taylor would not have made a much 
better living than Hayne did if he, like Hayne, 
had depended on the income from his poetry. 
He was as well known as a lecturer, journal- 
ist, translator, writer of travel books, and 
author of miscellaneous prose works as he 
was as a poet. Hayne wrote critical, bio- 
graphical, and historical essays, and some 
fiction, but his main work was as a poet. 
Though only minor poets, both attained 
considerable reputation in their day. Taylor 
was far more versatile, prolific, and robust 
in health. His energy amazed Hayne, who 
was practically an invalid. To Hayne, in his 
isolated cottage in the Georgia pines, Taylor 
seemed to be the most fortunate of men as 
well as the ideal man of letters and man of 
the world. In his modesty, he would have 
been shocked at the suggestion that his best 
nature lyrics were better than any poetry 
Taylor ever wrote. It was he who began the 
correspondence, and it was he who kept it 
going. It would be a mistake to judge him as 
a critic by his too-generous comments on Tay- 
lor’s works. Even Emerson was chagrined 
by Whitman’s unauthorized publication of 
his praise of Leaves of Grass. Hayne’s let- 
ters are longer, more numerous, and more 
interesting than Taylor’s, but both sets are 
highly creditable to their writers and reflect 
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their attractive personalities, their generosity, 
and many of their ideas concerning poetry, 
editors, critics, other poets, religion, and 
prospects for writers in America. 

Professor Duffy’s editorial work is admir- 
able. His notes are full but compact, and they 
give the reader just the information he needs 
for a full understanding of the letters. The 
text of the letters is reproduced with great 
accuracy. The editor and the publisher deserve 
our gratitude —D. M. McKeITHan. 


The Church and Social Action 
LABOR AND TOMORROW’S WORLD, by 

G. BromLEY Oxnam. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New 

York. 
ee from many Protestant denom- 

inations gather on the campus of South- 
ern Methodist University in February of 
each year to hear the Fondren Lectures. In 
recent years these convocations have brought 
together more ministers than any similar re- 
ligious gathering in America. The Fondren 
Lectures for 1944 were presented by Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist Church. 
Bishop Oxnam, who came to the Methodist 
episcopacy from the presidency of DePauw 
University, and who is now president of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, is generally regarded as one of the 
most influential churchmen in this country. 
His keen interest in the social implications 
of the Christian gospel has led him to cham- 
pion many social reforms and to spearhead 
a movement within his own denomination 
which would make the church an active in- 
strument of social reconstruction. 

Now published as Labor and Tomorrow’s 
World, Bishop Oxnam’s Fondren Lectures 
present an interpretation of the labor move- 
ment in its relation to the message and func- 
tion of the Christian church. The author’s 
purpose is stated thus: “I deal with labor in 
these lectures because I am convinced that 
tomorrow’s world is to be labor’s world, and 
the kind of world that labor will build will 
be determined by the kind of leaders labor 
possesses, and they, in turn, will be deter- 
mined by the kind of ideals to which they 
give their minds and hearts.” Bishop Oxnam 
is keenly aware of certain trends within the 
church which conduce to an attitude of pious 
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aloofness from the affairs of the market 
place. He says, “I am less interested in move- 
ments whose primary end is the Church than 
in those endeavors whose primary purpose 
is to enthrone the Christian ideal in the prac- 
tices of the common life and to create the 
Christian spirit in the relations of that life.” 
He would have the leaders and ranks of labor 
remember the significant contribution which 
the church and the gospel have made to their 
cause. At the same time he would have his 
brethren of the ministry face up to the wide- 
spread apathy on the part of middle-class 
church members and their ministers in the 
presence of the fateful struggle of the labor- 
ing masses for a better life. 

In chapters entitled ““What Is in the Work- 
er’s Heart,” and “What Is on the Worker’s 
Mind” the author presents a picture of labor- 
ing men awakening to the implications of the 
democratic ideals which all profess to believe. 
He is convinced that labor’s restlessness is due 
to the fact that the masses of workers are 
deprived of a psychologically full and satis- 
fying life. Living under the threat of insecu- 
rity, restless in the face of unequal access to 
education, health, wholesome living condi- 
tions, rest and recreation, the worker is in a 
mood to force his cause and struggle until 
he possesses his proportionate share of de- 
mocracy’s benefits. 

How are labor’s objectives to be realized? 
In succeeding chapters, the author discusses 
the trade unions, socialism, and communism. 
The position is taken that the dangers of 
communism and extreme forms of socialism 
can be avoided only by encouraging trade 
unions. The burden of Bishop Oxnam’s ap- 
peal to his fellow ministers is that they help 
identify the church more actively with the 
labor movement. A new strategy is called 
for. He is convinced that for too long the 
church has been contented merely to preach 
ideals. It is time for action. The most con- 
crete suggestion made is that each year the 
church send into the ranks of labor fifty 
young men well trained in both religion and 
the problems of industrial relations, who 
through a period of years might become 
leaders of the labor movement and give it 
the spiritual direction it so greatly needs. 

Labor and Tomorrow’s W orld is an impor- 
tant book, especially for ministers who are 
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deeply concerned over the increasing strife 
and unrest in the relations of labor and man- 
agement. The role to be played by the church 
in social issues has long been a controversial 
subject among churchmen. There are those 
who believe the church has no direct concern 
with social questions, man’s spiritual wel- 
fare being thought of as quite apart from 
his social relationships. Another group is con- 
vinced that man’s spiritual welfare is condi- 
tioned by the material circumstances under 
which he must live. Ministers so persuaded 
lay great stress upon the ethical ideals and 
social implications in the Christian philos- 
ophy of life. They may or may not believe 
with Bishop Oxnam that organized religion 
should go beyond the usual channels of 
persuasion and identify itself with specific 
strategies of social action. It would seem that 
regardless of the position taken as to the 
proper function of the church, all might agree 
that both clergy and laity need to become bet- 
ter informed on the moral and social issues 
behind the struggles of the labor movement 
in our day. To this end Bishop Oxnam’s study 
of the labor problem offers a valuable con- 
tribution —Paut A. Roor. 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


Among Our Contributors 


Davin Borter, graduate of the University 
of Texas, was a lecturer in government at 
that university before he joined the staff of 
The Dallas Morning News in 1943. In 1944 
he was recipient of one of the ten Nieman 
Fellowships awarded each year to promising 
American journalists for study at Harvard. 
After a year’s research in the field of indus- 
trial relations, Mr. Botter returned to Dallas 
and has recently been winning wide recogni- 
tion for his able reporting of labor news. He 
is also lecturer in journalism at Southern 
Methodist University. 

“Snag Boat on the Bar” will form part of 
a projected book on the Red River country 
written and illustrated by Don Brown, resi- 
dent painter at Centenary College of Louisi- 
ana. The writer is captain of his own thirty- 
six foot Red River sternwheeler, which he 
designed and built himself. He piloted it from 
Shreveport to New Orleans and back last 
summer making sketches and gathering mate- 
rial for the book. 

Latest book by JEAN Tuomas, the “Traips- 
in’ Woman” of Ashland, Kentucky and 
founder of the American Folk Song Society, 
is Blue Ridge Country in the American Folk- 
ways series of Duell, Sloan and Pearce.... 
Following his discharge from the Army Air 
Force, MAURICE OGDEN became chief an- 
nouncer and news editor for WNAD, radio 
station of the University of Oklahoma. 

W. M. Fronock recently returned from 
Naval service in the Pacific to resume teach- 
ing in the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at Columbia University. He is one of 
the editors of the Romanic Review. ... JOHN 
WituiaM Rocers, book editor of The Daily 
Times Herald of Dallas and author of several 
plays, points out that his article on Maggie 
W. Barry is not an attempt at an inclusive 
biographical study, but rather a reminiscence, 
a personal recollection of Mrs. Barry as he 
knew her. 

FANNIE Coox’s most recent novel, Mrs. 


Palmer’s Honey, which was published Febru- 
ary 7, received Doubleday and Company’s 
first George Washington Carver Memorial 
Award as a work which “makes an effective 
contribution to the Negro’s place in Ameri- 
can life.”” Mrs. Cook lives in St. Louis and is 
a member of the mayor’s committee on race 
relations as well as an adviser to the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. She is author of The Hill Grows 
Steeper and Boot-Heel Doctor. 

SippIE JoE JoHNSON, children’s librarian 
at the Dallas Public Library, was born in 
Dallas and educated at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and Louisiana State University. She 
has written several children’s books as well 


as two volumes of verse. ... MARGARET SUHR 
REED writes on agricultural topics for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Joun T. FLanacan, editor of the regional 
anthology America Is West, published by the 
University of Minnesota Press last fall, re- 
cently joined the English faculty of Southern 
Methodist University.... ARTHUR MARVIN 
Suaw of the Department of English at Cen- 
tenary College wrote a biography of Colonel 
William Preston Johnston which the Louisi- 
ana State University Press published in 
1943. The ticket of the Liberty Party, whose 
convention Mr. Shaw describes in “Don 
Quixote in the Ozarks,” appeared on the bal- 
lots in several states, and the party’s candi- 
dates received about twenty thousand votes 
in 1932. 


Son-of-a-Gun Stew 


Every reader of the Southwest REVIEW 
will want to see Son-of-a-Gun Stew, pub- 
lished by the University Press in Dallas last 
November at the time of the highly successful 
Southwest Book Fair. This book of selec- 
tions from thirty years of the SourHWEsT 
REVIEW, a “sampling of the Southwest,” met 
with the immediate and enthusiastic approval 
of critics and discerning readers all over the 
country. The first printing was quickly ex- 
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hausted; a second printing has been rushed 
through and is now off the press. 

The Chicago Sun called Son-of-a-Gun 
Stew “a rich and lively, an immensely read- 
able anthology.” It is all of that. Don’t miss it. 


New Mexico Number 


The forthcoming Summer issue of the 
SouTHWEsT REVIEw will be rather spectacu- 
lar, according to all indications. This number 
will be devoted entirely to writers living in or 
associated with New Mexico, and Willard 
Hougland of the Laboratory of Anthropol- 
ogy in Santa Fe will be guest editor. Mr. 
Hougland has assembled a large and lively 
list of contributors—Roark Bradford, Erna 
Fergusson, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Frieda 
Lawrence, Henry Miller, Haniel Long, Peggy 
Pond Church, Witter Bynner, Hilaire Hiler, 
Robert Hunt, Dudley Wynn, T. M. Pearce, 
O’Kane Foster, L. L. Foreman, John Sin- 
clair, Maurice Ries, William McNulty and 
others. 

Mr. Hougland says his intent in develop- 
ing this issue is to show that creative writing 
continues to be active in New Mexico. “Too 
many people,” he complains, “feel that New 
Mexico is only a playground, and that its for- 
mer creative forces are becoming sterile. I 
hope to prove that both the well-known old- 
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timers and the new names we are hearing for 
the first time maintain the creative standard 
in thinking and writing in New Mexico at 
the highest possible level.” Judging from the 
high quality of the manuscripts already re- 
ceived in the Review office, Mr. Hougland 
will have no difficulty whatever in proving his 
contention. 


New Publication Schedule 


With this number of the SourHwest RE- 
VIEW a new publication schedule is initiated. 
The Winter 1946 issue has been redated 
Spring 1946. This change of date will not 
affect subscriptions in any way, as the num- 
ber of the magazine continues in consecutive 
series with the Fall 1945 issue: Volume 
XX XI, Number 2. It will be noted that hence- 
forth each volume of the magazine will begin 
with the Winter number, and will be entirely. 
contained within a calendar year: Volume 
XXXII will run from Winter 1947 through 
Autumn 1947, 

Under the new schedule the Summer ReE- 
view (Volume XXXI, Number 3) will 
appear June 1; the Autumn issue (Volume 
XXXI, Number 4) September 1; and, to 
start a new volume, the Winter 1947 number 
(Volume XXXII, Number 1) will come out 
December 1, 1946. 








Readers of the SouTHWEST REVIEW will be interested in 
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